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Bretton Woods— 


and Foreign Trade 


HE MONETARY CONFERENCE at 

Bretton Woods had only one funda- 
mental purpose—to devise monetary and 
financial measures which would facili- 
tate the steady and balanced expansion 
of international trade. Among the sub- 
sidiary purposes—all means to this end— 
were the promotion of exchange stabil- 
ity, the elimination of restrictive ex- 
change controls, the creation of perma- 
nent machinery for international con- 
sultation and cooperation on monetary 
problems, and the stimulation of a re- 
newed international flow of long-term 
capital. 

In a more immediate sense, the Con- 
ference was Called to find ways of easing 
the transition from war to peace in in- 
ternational trade and finance. It at- 
tempted to deal with the inevitable dis- 
turbances and distortions of the post- 
war period on the basis of mutual as- 
sistance as contrasted with the purely 
nationalistic measures of foreign-trade 
restriction and economic aggression so 
prevalent after the last war and during 
the ’thirties. 


What Was Accomplished 


The Conference prepared articles of 
agreement for the establishment of an 
International Monetary Fund and an In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

Stripped of all their technical features, 
the operations of the proposed Monetary 
Fund would consist in essence of the sale 
of foreign currencies to member coun- 
tries, in limited amounts and under ade- 
quate safeguards, to meet temporary 
shortages of exchange for conducting 
regular business transactions among 
themselves. Such assistance in time of 
need should make it easier for coun- 
tries maintaining restrictive exchange 
controls to remove them and to keep 
their other obligations as members of the 
Fund. Likewise, countries having diffi- 
culty in balancing their international 
accounts should find it less necessary to 
institute measures which disrupt and 
destroy trade. The Fund Agreement pro- 
hibits competitive exchange deprecia- 
tion but provides for the orderly adjust- 
ment of exchange rates by international 
consultation and agreement. It is de- 
signed to bring about the elimination of 
exchange controls which burden trade, 
after a period of transition to allow for 
their gradual relaxation. 

_ The proposed Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development is primarily a de- 


By Aucust Marrry, Chief, Inter- 
national Economics and Statistics 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


vice for facilitating the flotation of for- 
eign loans in the private capital markets 
of members by giving them an interna- 
tional guarantee. The Bank may also 
provide long-term capital through direct 
loans out of its own resources of paid-in 
capital or out of the proceeds of the sale 
to the public of its own obligations. In 
either case the loans, except in special 
circumstances, must be for specific proj- 
ects of reconstruction and development. 


Direct Trade Effects 


The operations of the proposed Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development will increase exports from 
the United States. This follows from 
the fact that most of the loans made 
or guaranteed by the Bank in the first 
years of its operations will be dollar 
loans and will serve, therefore, to make 
dollars available to the rest of the world 
for the purchase of American goods. 
Furthermore, since the Bank is not de- 
signed to guarantee or make loans which 
can be obtained on reasonable terms 
without its assistance, the dollars made 
available through its facilities will rep- 
resent an additional supply of dollars 
and the exports which they finance will 
be additional exports. 

The statutes of the Bank permit it to 
make, participate in, or guarantee loans 
up to the amount of its subscribed capi- 
tal of $9,100,000,000 plus the amount of 
its reserves and surplus. For purposes 
of illustration, it may be assumed, how- 
ever, that the Bank will actually make or 
guarantee, over a period of years, total 
loans of $8,000,000,000, the difference be- 
tween this and the maximum permissible 
amount representing what the manage- 
ment might consider a prudent margin. 
The rate at which its resources are used 
will be determined by the demand for 
loans by foreign countries for recon- 
struction and development, the character 
of the management of the Bank, and 
other factors. If the loans are made 
at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year 
and if these are very largely dollar 
loans, the result would be to increase 
United States exports by approximately 
the same amount annually. However, 
the increase in exports may lag behind 


the loans somewhat, especially during 
the early period of the Bank’s operations. 

The effect of the operations of the pro- 
posed Monetary Fund on United States 
exports will be fundamentally different 
from that of the operations of the Bank, 
The Fund is designed to provide purely 
short-term financial aid to countries ex- 
periencing temporary balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties. Thus, the operations 
of the Fund will not provide a continu- 
ing direct stimulus to the foreign de- 
mand for American goods, although this 
demand will be stimulated indirectly if 
the Fund succeeds in improving the gen- 
eral climate in which international trade 
is carried on. 

Since, then, the increase in United 
States exports will come primarily from 
the operations of the Bank, and since 
the Bank is to make loans only for re- 
construction and developmental proj- 
ects, it is clear that it will be chiefly 
capital goods and to a large extent the 
products of heavy industry which will be 
directly benefited. On the other hand, 
the larger amounts of dollar exchange 
made available for capital goods through 
loans by the Bank will free dollar ex- 
change from other sources for use by for- 
eigners in purchasing the whole range of 
American exports. All exporters there- 
fore have a stake in the operations of 
the Bank, as well as of the Fund. 


What More Is Needed 


Whatever their merits or deficiencies, 
the proposed Fund and the Bank are not 
panaceas, and they will not of them- 
selves solve the fundamental problems 
of United States foreign trade. To the 
importer and manufacturer dependent 
on foreign materials, as well as to the 
country at large, the purpose of foreign 
trade is to secure from other countries 
things that cannot be produced at home 
with equal advantage or at all. But be- 
cause of the peculiar position of the 
United States in the world economy 
there has not been in the recent past, 
and will not be in the foreseeable future, 
any real difficulty in finding external 
purchasing power to pay for imports into 
the United States. 

To the American exporter, the imme- 
diate purpose of foreign trade is to pro- 
vide markets for goods, and the bigger 
the markets the better. What he wants 
is to make a high and stable volume of 
dollars available to foreigners in order 
that export trade may flourish. This 
means either a high and sustained vol- 
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ume of imports or of new foreign invest- 
ment, or some combination of the two. 
From another point of view, an impor- 
tant purpose of foreign trade in the 
broad sense is to provide an outlet for 
capital and in this way to counteract the 
deflationary influences on the domestic 
economy of underinvestment at home. 

These problems of foreign trade—ob- 
taining needed imports, finding markets 
for domestic products, and providing an 
outlet for surplus capital—are all of vital 
importance; but the fundamental prob- 
lem of United States foreign trade goes 
beyond these narrow conceptions. It 
grows out of the enormous economic in- 
fluence of the United States in the world 
economy and the resulting extraordinary 
relationship of economic activity in the 
United States to the prosperity of the 
world. Recent Department of Commerce 
studies have shown the crucial impor- 
tance of making dollars available to for- 
eigners in adequate amounts as a Means 
both of maintaining a high level of in- 
ternational transactions generally and of 
preserving conditions of trading which 
are congenial to a free-enterprise econ- 
omy. 

Whether narrowly or broadly con- 
ceived, the problems of United States 
foreign trade will find only a partial 
answer in the proposed Fund and Bank. 
A full solution of these problems re- 
quires, as both immediate and long-term 
programs, (1) a high and stable level of 
economic activity in the United States to 
induce a high and stable level of imports, 
(2) further reduction of import duties 
and other barriers to trade, and (3) con- 
servation of certain wasting natural re- 
sources, in favor of imports; and, as a 
program for both the immediate and in- 
definite future, (4) new foreign invest- 
ment on a large scale apart from the 
Bank. If the United States wishes to be 
paid promptly and in full for its exports 
and ultimately to realize on its invest- 
ments abroad, it must look forward to an 
eventual excess of imports in its foreign 
trade. The only important alternatives 
are a continuing and progressively in- 
creasing volume of American foreign in- 
vestment on a large scale or a steady in- 
flux of gold. 

The operations of the Fund, by pro- 
moting exchange stabilization, by secur- 
ing the gradual elimination of exchange 
controls which restrict trade, and, most 
of all, by minimizing recourse to meas- 
‘ures destructive of trade by countries 
experiencing temporary  balance-of- 
payments difficulties, will help greatly to 
create conditions under which these de- 
sirable United States programs can be 
carried out. To the extent that the 
Fund contributes to a sustained high 
level of international trade it will help 
maintain employment and weaken re- 
sistance to necessary tariff reduction; to 
the extent that it stabilizes currencies 
it will increase the attraction of foreign 
investment. 

The operations of the Bank will con- 
tribute directly to a solution of the 
foreign-trade problem of the United 
States and might go far to provide a 
partial solution for the indefinite future 
if it were equipped (as it manifestly is 
not) to carry a large part of the burden 
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of international lending. The resources 
of the Bank must be supplemented by 
new foreign investment without its as- 
sistance, on a substantial scale, if the 
total volume of post-war international 
investment is to be adequate for both 
reconstruction and developmental pur- 
poses. The Bank itself can contribute 
significantly to such a development by 
restoring foreign investment to public 
favor and confidence. 

Thus, the Fund is restricted to short- 
term accommodation for meeting tem- 
porary exchange stringencies and is de- 
signed to improve the climate of in- 
ternational trade and finance rather 
than to contribute directly to their ex- 
pansion. The Bank can at best meet 
only a part of the need for long-term 
international investment. For these 
reasons alone, it would be foolish indeed 
to rely solely on these instruments to 
solve the foreign-trade problems of the 
United States. But it would be equally 
foolhardy to minimize their importance 
because they are not cure-alls. 

What the situation demands is (1) the 
utilization of American productive capac- 
ities on a basis that provides high peace- 
time employment and consumption, as 
well as safeguards against either a sharp 
boom or slump; and (2) a large and ex- 
panding volume of United States foreign 
trade, induced by a sustained high level 
of domestic economic activity and by a 
substantial reduction of tariff and other 
trade barriers. These are indispensable 
conditions not only to the success of the 
monetary agreements but also to the at- 
tainment of general world prosperity and 
world peace. 


Alternatives 


The alternatives to the establishment 
of the Fund and the Bank are (1) a do- 
nothing policy, (2) reestablishment of 
the gold standard, and (3) the so-called 
key-currency approach. 

A do-nothing policy with respect to in- 
ternational monetary problems opens the 
way to a repetition of the currency chaos 
and currency wars of the thirties. In 
the absence of international cooperation, 
each country must solve the problem of 
its position in the world economy by uni- 
lateral measures. Many countries will 
have no reasonable choice but to restrict 
payments for imports and to expand ex- 
ports by any available means, including 
exchange depreciation and multiple-cur- 
rency practices. Other countries will 
have no incentive to relax their existing 
restrictions on trade and may be forced 
to retaliate by imposing new restrictions. 
The hope of freeing international trade 
in general and of removing the special 
barriers to United States exports will be 
gone. With it will go the hope of carry- 
ing our own and world trade to a high 
peacetime level. 

This conclusion is not altered by the 
fact that foreign countries now hold gold 
and dollar balances which are not only 
considerably greater in amount than be- 
fore the war but also more widely dis- 
tributed. While these external reserves 
are large in the aggregate, they are by 
no means completely disposable. 
Furthermore, the holdings of many 
countries are absolutely small, and those 
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of others are small in comparison with 
immediately prospective post-war needs, 
Besides, who can say, in view of the un- 
certainties ahead, what countries will lose 
gold and foreign exchange and what 
countries will not? In any case, would 
the United States want to rely primarily 
upon a surrender of dollar balances by 
foreigners and a steady influx of gold 
from abroad to balance its internationa] 
accounts? 

What will be the result of a do-nothing 
policy with respect to international in- 
vestment? It is a foregone conclusion 
that the United States will lend some as- 
sistance in the form of gifts or credits 
to the reconstruction of the war-torn 
countries and will provide some capital 
for the development of industrially back- 
ward countries. But will these contri- 
butions be adequate? Dependence on 
gifts is hazardous, both because they are 
uncertain and likely to continue over 
relatively short periods of time and be- 
cause international charity is often not 
entirely welcomed by its intended recip- 
ients. If government - to - government 
loans are arranged, all of the risks in- 
volved in what are or will become politi- 
cal loans, whatever their form, will be 
assumed. If reliance is on private in- 
vestment, what assurances are there that 
United States investors will be receptive 
to new foreign loans in substantial vol- 
ume or that loans in adequate amounts 
will not be forthcoming except on terms 
so burdensome as seriously to prejudice 
repayment? In any case, why should 
the United States Government and 
United States investors take all risks as 
contrasted with the wide distribution of 
risks under the statutes proposed for the 
Bank? 

The reestablishment of the gold stand- 
ard, whatever its possible theoretical ad- 
vantages, must be ruled out as a prac- 
tical alternative, for a very simple reason. 
There is probably no country in the 
world today which would be willing to 
suffer the rigidities of the gold standard 
or follow its rules, among them the im- 
plicit requirement that a country on 
gold must deflate its own economy if the 
rest of the world or the countries with 
which it does business are undergoing 
depressions. The gold standard is, after 
all, an international standard and could 
not be restored by the United States 
alone even if this Nation should be so 
disposed. In fact, therefore, the rigid 
gold-standard approach is closely akin 
to the do-nothing approach. 

The key-currency approach, as set 
forth by its principal advocates, envis- 
ages an initial agreement between the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
on the sterling-dollar rate. Other cur- 
rencies would be linked to either the 
dollar or the pound. There would be 
consultation and collaboration between 
the United States and the United King- 
dom and other major financial powers 
and between such powers and their re- 
spective satellites. This approach is fre- 
quently accompanied by a proposal for 
a loan or gift of large amount (say $5,- 
000,000,000) by the United States to the 
United Kingdom and similar aid to other 
countries requiring it, as a means of as- 
sisting them in liquidating debts incurred 
during the war and in rehabilitating 
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their international positions generally. 
For strictly stabilization purposes, how- 
ever, a relatively small revolving fund 
of perhaps a few hundred millions of dol- 
lars would be considered adequate by its 
proponents. 

Now, there are many common elements 
in this approach to the problem of cur- 
rency stabilization and the approach em- 
bodied in the proposed Monetary Fund. 
The fixing of the dollar-sterling rate 
would be a prerequisite under either ap- 
proach to the establishment of a general 
system of exchange rates. Both would 
give chief responsibility and authority 
to the major powers. Both provide for 
stabilization credits, and both are con- 
ditioned upon a substantial reduction of 
trade barriers generally and upon sound 
internal financial and economic policies. 
Indeed, it is a fair guess that a full 
development of the key-currency ap- 
proach would result in a plan not dis- 
similar to the Monetary Fund proposal. 

There are, however, crucial differ- 
ences between the proposed Monetary 
Fund and the key-currency scheme in its 
present stage of development. Smaller 
nations have an important voice in the 
Fund which would be denied them under 
arrangements between key countries 
only. The multilateral provisions of the 
Fund plan discourage, while the other 
approach would seem to encourage, the 
perpetuation and formation of economic 
blocs, with all of the trade preferences 
and restrictive bilateral deals which go 
with them. The Fund approach recog- 
nizes that not a few but many currencies 
are key currencies with respect to trade 
in individual commodities. It provides 
also for the alignment with an interna- 
tional system of exchange rates of cur- 
rencies which do not fall into either 
the dollar or sterling blocs. The small 
stabilization fund usually associated 
with the key-currency approach is based 
on the theory that currency stabilization 
is the product solely of sound internal 
policies and that, given such policies, 
external credits are not needed except 
possibly on a small scale to counteract 
temporary speculative pressures. By 
contrast, the Monetary Fund, while small 
in comparison with world-trade totals, 
would be in a position to meet the inevi- 
table and frequently heavy pressures on 
currencies from external causes. Most 
important of all at this critical juncture 
in world affairs, the Monetary Fund pro- 
posal represents a carefully considered 
agreement among the representatives of 
forty-odd nations which awaits only 
their formal acceptance before becoming 
effective. 


Commercial-Policy Goals 


The proposed International Bank can, 
within the limits of its resources, help to 
increase export markets for American 
products; and the Monetary Fund, by 
promoting exchange stabilization and by 
providing short-term accommodations 
for temporary exchange stringencies, 
can create conditions favorable to the 
ultimate abolition of exchange restric- 
tions on trade and the restoration of a 
multilateral settlement system. While 
they facilitate solution, they do not in 
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themselves solve the international trade 
problem and cannot be completely suc- 
cessful even in their own fields unless 
parallel programs for the direct reduc- 
tion of trade barriers and the expansion 
of world commerce are soon adopted. 
Conversely, the assurance which the 
Fund and the Bank afford for stability 
and orderly adjustments in the monetary 
relations of nations and for substantial 
international financial support in tem- 
porary difficulties should encourage 
greater readiness on the part of govern- 
ments for bold action to liberalize the 
conditions of international trading. 

However desirable, it is perhaps too 
much to hope that either the United 
States or any country would undertake 
any material reduction of its tariffs or 
other trade restrictions unless there is 
assurance of similar and simultaneous 
reduction of the barriers to the admission 
of its products into the principal other 
markets. Moreover, the need for the 
earliest possible restoration of peacetime 
production and trade everywhere does 
not allow the time necessary for carrying 
through a long series of negotiations be- 
tween pairs of countries, even if they 
could be as effective for the purpose. 

The only promising approach is 
through supplementing the Agreements 
reached at Bretton Woods with a similar 
collective convention for the concurrent 
substantial reduction of tariffs and other 
barriers to trade on the part of the 
largest possible number of countries. A 
cardinal feature of such a convention is 
that the participating countries shall 
move toward the progressive restoration 
of world commerce to a predominantly 
open and competitive basis. 

Especially if the multilateral conven- 
tion on post-war commercial policy 
should be brought into effect at about 
the same time as the monetary Agree- 
ments, the more specific provisions which 
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it could embody regarding permitted 
practices in the application of all the va- 
rious methods of regulating a country’s 
trade should safeguard against exchange 
control’s being used for unnecessarily 
restrictive or diversionary purposes. 
Alert and courageous administration of 
the monetary and the commercial-policy 
agreements taken together holds out 
high promise for the revival and expan- 
sion of international trade on stable and 
equitable foundations. 





Tanganyika’s Livestock Industry 


The livestock industry of Tanganyika 
has developed rapidly in the war years, 
according to the African press. 

The number of cattle marketed during 
the years 1938-42 rose from 99,612 to 
238,683 and the value from £124,590 to 
£404,191. Complete figures for 1943 are 
not available, but in that year the Leibig 
factory in Kenya alone purchased 100,000 
head of cattle against 8,258 head in 1939. 
The export of cattle to neighboring terri- 
tories is almost entirely a wartime de- 
velopment. 

There are about 6,000,000 cattle and 
almost the same number of sheep and 
goats in the Territory, according to a 
recent census of livestock. These totals 
exceed those of any other part of the 
British Colonial Empire. It is estimated, 
however, that about double that number 
would be necessary to provide adequate 
supplies of meat and milk to improve the 
diet of all the Africans in the territory. 

The manufacture of clarified butter 
and ghee has also expanded. In 1939, 
exports of clarified butter amounted to 
1,639 hundred-weight and ghee to 17,926 
hundredweight, as compared with 6,237 
and 27,699 hundredweight, respectively, 
in 1942. 
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Expanding Service to 


Established Traders 


Long-Familiar Foreign-Trade Aids 
Available or to Be Reestablished 


HAT IS THE BUREAU of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce doing for 
the established foreign trader? 

This question was provoked by the re- 
cent issuance of Guides for the New and 
Prospective Foreign Trader, reported in 
detail in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 5. While seasoned exporters and 
importers recognized the necessity of 
guiding the thousands of highly en- 
thusiastic newcomers in the field along 
practical paths of preparation, they were 
anxious to know what the Bureau has 
to offer those whose livelihood, in whole 
or in part, depends on foreign trade. 

Establishment and maintenance of 
mutually satisfactory business relations 
between traders in this country and 
abroad has always occupied a prominent 
position in the activities of the Bureau. 
It is one of the more important means by 
which the Bureau carries out its job 
decreed by Congress—to foster, promote, 
and develop the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States. 


Problews y) 


let your 
Department 
of Commerce 


“Field Office 


help you! 


By E. E. ScHNetvpacHer, Chief, 
Division of Commercial and Eco- 
nomic Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Information, 


Demand Increasing Steadily 


These services, while considerably re- 
stricted during the war, have been by 
no means abandoned. World Trade 
Directory reporting has been continued 
with respect to areas open to trade. 
That there has been a steady increase 
in the demand for this service is evi- 
denced by the fact that three times as 
many reports were sought during the 
past 6 months as in any other 6-month 
period since Pearl Harbor. 

Requests were handled for 6,056 trade 
lists from January through June 1944, 
as against 1,041 for the first 6 months 
in 1943. At the present time, these lists 
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are available on many commodities for 
most of the other American Republics, 
Immediately upon the cessation of or- 
ganized resistance in Europe, those lists 
which are not currently revised will be 
brought up-to-date and issued in mimeo- 
graphed form for the use of business 
inquirers. 


New Material Coming 


Furthermore, as rapidly as Foreign 
Service officers assume their regu- 
lar peacetime functions in the liberated 
areas and neutral countries of Europe, 
new material will be obtained and trade 
lists will be reestablished for all of the 
principal commodities and _ industries 
that were maintained in pre-war years. 
New commodities will likewise be 
covered under instructions which have 
already been prepared for that purpose. 

In the meantime, the trade-oppor- 
tunity service, providing leads on selling, 
buying, and handling goods, is being 
broadened. 

Thus a tremendous amount of com- 
mercial intelligence has been or is in 
the process of being added to the files 
of the Bureau. Our first concern will be 
the replenishment of obsolete informa- 
tion for European and other world areas 
as soon as conditions permit. 


Flow of Detailed Data 


In the field of international economics, 
established foreign traders in the United 
States for many years have made use of 
the facts and statistics supplied by the 
Bureau on almost every conceivable sub- 
ject of interest and of value to business. 
Currently there is being established a 
new flow of detailed information on de- 
velopments in foreign markets. 

Requests have already been prepared 
to bring forth up-to-the-minute reports 
on the tastes, buying habits, and pur- 
chasing power of the populations of 
many countries. Many foreign traders 
will remember the coverage of this serv- 
ice. For example, answers are given re- 
garding business conditions in specified 
foreign regions, with emphasis on eX- 
change restrictions, trade controls, ef- 
fects of trade agreements, and other 
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In this building—the U. S. Department of Commerce at Washington—originates much material of direct and practical helpfulness to foreign 
traders 


characteristically regional factors gen- 
erally applicable to a wide range of com- 
modities. 

Foreign-market surveys in_ specific 
lines of business will disclose consumers’ 
preferences, methods of sales promotion, 
distribution channels, ,existing competi- 
tion, and other matters directly related 
to specific types of commodities. 

Comprehensive studies are being inau- 
gurated and general questionnaires have 
been devised to apply to all of the diverse 
products in specific industries. 


Published Aids 


As for published aids pertaining to in- 
ternational commerce and industry, ex- 
porters and importers may expect to be 
provided with all important facts and 
statistics on the economic, industrial, 
agricultural, commercial, and financial 
developments abroad. A _ considerable 
number of reports on the other Americas 
have already been released and can be 
obtained upon request in these three gen- 
eral flelds: (1) industrial development, 
(2) agricultural, pastoral, and forest 
products, and (3) trade problems. 

Anticipating post-war development in 
the use of air transport, a series of studies 
on air-cargo potentials between the 
United States and each Latin American 
Republic was instituted, and several are 
already available. 


Reference Services 


Many foreign traders recall the exten- 
Sive service provided by the International 
Reference Service, which contained basic 
information on all of the above-men- 
tioned factors for practically every trad- 
ing area in the world. An early resump- 
tion of this service on a subscription basis 
is anticipated and will probably be an- 
nounced in the near future. 


Plans are also being laid for the rees- 
tablishment,of the Industrial Reference 
Service. This will enable exporters and 
importers to subscribe to a continuing 
service of information gathered by the 
Bureau on their particular industry or 
specific commodities. 

The initial reports in the International 
Reference Service will be badly needed 
information to bring up-to-date as much 
as possible the Foreign Commerce Year- 
book, last published in 1939. While the 
volume cannot be reprinted in its ehtirety 
at present, separate reports by countries 
will be issued. These will contain sum- 
maries of the principal economic statis- 
tics on each country covered. The first 
will be on Colombia. 

One of the notable) achievements in 
the Bureau was the publication entitled 
“The United States in the World Econ- 
omy.” This clearly demonstrates the 
need for an expanding international 
trade that should flow into as well as 
out of this country. As an important fol- 
low-up to this study, the international 
analysts are furnishing information on 
the historical and current balance of 
payments, and the international invest- 
ment position of the United States, on 
an ever-expanding scale. 


Furnishing Statistics 


An appreciable amount of statistics 
is now being made available to the for- 
eign-trade fraternity. Trade statistics 
of foreign countries are an important 
phase of this output, for they provide an 
indispensable measure of the extent and 
character of foreign markets. 

United States trade with other coun- 
tries is a companion phase of the Bu- 
reau’s broad statistical program. Among 
specific releases are: United States Trade 
with the Other American Republics— 
1942; Summary of Foreign Trade of the 


United States for the Calendar Year 
1941; United States Trade with Canada 
in 1942, and similar studies for a number 
of other countries. 

Both parts of this statistical service— 
foreign-country and United States trade 
statistics—are necessary tools with 
which foreign traders can conduct their 
market analyses, 

Further equipment for analyzing ex- 
port and import possibilities is furnished 
in a series of: foreign-trade statistics by 
commodities. Available are such sub- 
jects as pulp and paper, plastics, organic 
chemicals, sugar, and lumber. 


Advances Along Diverse Lines 


The Field Offices of the Department 
of Commerce are being supplied with 
this information for spot service to 
American businessmen. Their trade let- 
ters, which reach all foreign traders upon 
request, report new material and services 
that can be obtained from these advance 
stations of the Bureau. 

Announcements will be made of the 
resumption of each new trade-promo- 
tional service and the reestablishment 
of all publication series, as well as of 
separate studies. In the near future, a 
booklet describing the work of the Bu- 
reau will be off the press. It will cover 
in reasonable detail what the business- 
man can get and expect from the Bu- 
reau. It will be adequately indexed to 
enable quick use of its contents. 

In general, it may be said at this time 
that practically every service with which 
established foreign traders have long 
been familiar are either currently avail- 
able or are scheduled for resumption in 
the near future. Conferences with 
members of the foreign-trade fraternity 
have provided bases for improving these 
services and for anticipating require- 
ments of business where changes are 
indicated, 
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~China’s Challenging 
Post-War Markets— 


Casting a Spotlight on Diverse Wide-Ranging Commodities, 
Arresting Problems, Potentialities—and Question-Marks 


HINA, WHICH TRADITIONALLY 

has piqued the interest of the trav- 
eler, the missionary, and the business- 
man alike, is currently the subject of 
the widest range of speculations as a 
potential post-war market for United 
States goods. It is characteristic that 
many of these speculations are contra- 
dictory, for China itself is a land of con- 
trasts and almost everything anyone says 
about it is the truth—but not the whole 
truth. Somewhere between the dreams 
of the sanguine trade expansionist and 
the gloomy predictions of the business- 
man whose one venture in China failed 
lies the working truth. 

Four hundred and fifty million people 
are anybody’s day-dream of a market. 
In all Free China today there are fewer 
than 1,000 passenger cars and some 4,000 
trucks in operation. From the American 
point of view, minimum essential needs 
of these two items alone for liberated 
China would run into amazing numbers. 
Transportation and communication 
equipment of all kinds will be required. 
The people want hospitals, universities, 
and libraries. They need books and 
medical supplies. They must have capi- 
tal goods with which to reestablish and 
expand their industries. But the crying 
needs of a large majority of the 450,000,- 
000 people are more elemental—some- 
thing to eat, something to wear, and a 
place to sleep. 


Measure of China’s Needs 


This involves the foremost of all 
China’s problems—the necessity for im- 
provement in agricultural production. 
Nearly 80 percent of China’s immense 
population lives—if it can be called liv- 
ing—on the very verge of starvation. 
They are farmers; they make an attempt 
to feed and clothe themselves by primi- 
tive methods and hand tools of their 
ancestors a thousand years back. Dr. 
Theodore Dykstra, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who has just re- 
turned from making a survey of China’s 
food-crops production, believes whole- 
heartedly that reform in China’s agricul- 
tural structure and methods is the abso- 
lute essential, the foundation upon which 
all plans for China’s modern industrial- 
ization must be based. One of America’s 
foremost inventors of farm machinery is 
another who believes that prosperity will 


By Dororny V. Kniss, /ndustrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


come to China when, through use of their 
cooperatives, China’s farm’ population 
may be enabled to buy and put into usage 
farm tractors—perhaps up to 20,000,000. 
This is no doubt an ultra-optimistic esti- 
mate of China’s capacity to buy, or uti- 
lize, for many years to come, the most 
modern agricultural machinery, but it is 
an adequate measure of China's ultimate 
needs. 

Much will depend upon the China that 
emerges from more than 7 years of war. 
The indications are that revolutionary 
changes have taken place there, but the 
blandest optimist can hardly hope that 
the growing pains of China’s democracy 
are over. It cannot be expected that 
war has precipitated the plain man of 
China into full consciousness of his polit- 
ical duties and responsibilities—as well as 
his rights—any more than that it has en- 
dowed China’s dominant party, the 
Kuomintang, with undivided hegemony. 
A highly industrialized country with a 
stabilized economy cannot rise from the 
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ashes of the old semifeudal agrarian 
China in the manner of a phoenix. It is 
not even certain that China is geared to 


too great an expansion of the modern- 
There are many observers who feel that 


China’s agrarian population must be al- 
ways partially self-sufficient, and there- 


additional to that from their farm prod- 
uce. 


, 
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the potential development of a high- 
powered modern mechanization, or that 


industry type would be good for it. 


fore require cottage-industry tasks for 
their hands to do in earning an income 





kvinces Interest in New Ideas 


There are, however, evidences that 


China is open to new ideas, is willing to 
change—which in itself is a revolution. 


Ancient temples in the western Provinces | 
have been transformed into printing 

shops, hospitals, and village arsenals. 
War has made necessary in some areas 
the destruction of the ancestral burying 
grounds. A large university in Shensi is 
training women to be nurses, teachers, 
and journalists, while other women are 
put to work in hand-grenade factories. 
Medical supplies, clothing, and blankets 
for the army—none of which had ever 
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On Nanking Road, in Shanghai—one of the most famous business streets in the Far East. 
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peen made locally before—and other con- 
sumer goods are being turned out by the 
industrial cooperatives functioning in the 
free areas. People engaged in coopera- 
tive production are getting a new ex- 
perience in community living, the some- 
thing an American child gets when he 
first starts to school. 

Mass migrations from the populous 
areas along the coast to West China have 
prought together various groups of peo- 
ple who were not only mutually ignorant 
but unaware of one another’s existence. 
In Szechwan restaurants as many as six 
dialects are heard at one time. Soldiers 
from Swatow are marrying girls from 
Hunan, Manchurian refugees and Can- 
tonese doctors are working together. 
The impact of war has taught the Chin- 
ese farm boy a geography lesson, one that 
may have cost him a 1,500-mile hike. It 
is too much to hope that the slight ex- 
perience the Chinese may have had with 
western medical methods will prevent 
their going back to the use of dried 
spiders and ginseng. But some few of 
them have seen penicillin at work. 


Will China Be Big Market? 


If we assume that a forward-looking 
China will come out of the war, with the 
vast recuperative powers that have been 
over the ages stored up in the millions 
of men, women, and children who do the 
work, can we figure on China as a large 
market for our goods? 

China will need to import western- 
produced goods on an unprecedented 
scale if any appreciable recovery and 
expansion program is to get quickly un- 
der way. Before future possibilities are 
mentioned, it may be worth while to 
glimpse the records of the last few pre- 
war years. In 1934, for example, China 
imported goods valued at $351,000,000, 
of which $92,768,000 worth, or roughly 
25 percent, came from the United States. 
At no time between 1934 and 1938, inclu- 
sive, did total imports go below $261,000,- 
000 per annum, and in 1939, when condi- 
tions were far from normal, they reached 
the peak of $414,142,000. In 1934 raw 
cotton held first place, followed by rice, 
kerosene, wheat, sugar, and tobacco. 
Imports of wheat flour were negligible. 
By 1939 cotton imports had more than 
doubled—much of which was brought in 
by the Japanese for Japanese-owned 
mills—wheat flour stood in second place, 
and next came rice, sugar, wheat, kero- 
sene, and tobacco. For several years be- 
fore 1934 the United States was the most 
important source of China's imports, and 
from 1935 through 1937 the United 
States supplied roughly in excess of 20 
percent; but, in the years since, the 
hazards of war have reduced our share 
of imports to a much lower percentage. 

In the immediate post-war period 
China’s greatest need will be for food- 
stuffs—quantities of wheat, flour, rice, 
and other staples—medical supplies and 
cotton textiles. China must also have 
trucks, radio and telephone equipment, 
and especially farm tools. When its ag- 
riculture gets on its feet, China will it- 
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Cargo cart, China. Great indeed, and widespread, is the country’s need of modern facilities 


for transportation. 


self take care of most of its food and to- 
bacco needs;‘ but after the first tem- 
porary alleviation of minimum wants— 
which at best can take care of but a 
small proportion of the vast population 
(if for no other reason than inadequacy 
of transportation) —China’s demands for 
foreign products will depend upon the 
building up of China’s ability to pay for 
them. But obviously there are several 
groups of commodities for which there 
should be a special demand for some 
years. 


Flour, Fish, Other Foods 


Although about 400,000,000 people of 
China’s total population spend their lives 
trying to wrest from the soil enough to 
eat, and although China is among the 
world’s top producers of agricultural 
products, they still do not produce suffi- 
cient to feed themselves. Rice has been 
the staple for the majority of the people, 
but with all the rice in China there has 
never been enough. People of the north 
have traditionally eaten wheat and kao- 
liang or millet, and before the war popu- 
larity of wheat and wheat flour was 
growing in other areas, due to some ex- 
tent to distribution of wheat obtained 
from foreign relief sources. China im- 
ported considerable wheat from Aus- 
tralia, the United States, and Canada, 
which were the chief suppliers. Imports 
of wheat flour increased materially dur- 
ing the 1937-40 period, probably in con- 
sequence of the destruction of milling 
equipment and the needs of the Japanese 
occupational forces. 

It is conceivable that when milling 
machinery can again be purchased, as- 
sembled, and put into operation, China 


' The position of foreign-produced tobaccos 
in China during the immediate post-war 
years is clouded with uncertainty, principally 
because of the little-known conditions in 
Japanese-occupied China where most of the 
Chinese crop is produced. Since any dis- 
cussion of post-war conditions in the to- 
bacco trade in China could be only specu- 
lative, no attempt to discuss it is undertaken. 


will again grind much of its own flour, 
always assuming that transportation fa- 
cilities make that feasible. For some 
time after the war there will probably be 
a considerable demand for wheat flour, 
which to some extent will substitute for 
rice. Large southeastern areas from 
which China has formerly imported rice 
may have been devastated by war and 
cannot immediately go back into produc- 
tion. In the meantime wheat products 
may popularize themselves still further, 
and China’s demands for wheat from 
western countries increase. 

The Chinese have a liking for salted 
fish and other sea-food preducts, of 
which they imported quantities valued at 
more than $6,000,000 in 1936, the last so- 
called normal year. Strangely enough, 
the United States has had some partici- 
pation in their fish market, our highest 
share being in 1932 when this country 
supplied about one-eighth of all im- 
ported fish products, valued at $870,000. 
Also the Chinese long ago learned to like 
condensed milk—they have no dairy in- 
dustry of their own—foreign canned 
goods, fruits and nuts; but the demand 
for these and other specialized or fancy 
food products is not likely to be impor- 
tant for some years to come. The Chi- 
nese dietary, while appealing to the 
tastes of many “old China hands,” is still 
widely different from that of western 
peoples. Economic considerations are as 
much responsible, perhaps, as cultural 
traditions. 


Farm Equipment and Tools 


While the hope of China undoubtedly 
lies largely in improved methods of farm 
cultivation, it is inconceivable that trac- 
tor farming or any of the more mecha- 
nized measures adopted in the United 
States could be generally applied to 
China within the space of a compara- 
tively few years. Chinese farming meth- 
ods are not only antiquated, they are 
primitive, and little of the people’s ac- 
knowledged inventive genius has been ap- 
plied to them. Neither revolutionary 
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Bamboo plow, water buffalo. and farmers, Southeast China. What possibilities does the 
future hold for the sale of better agricultural equipment? 


processes nor evolution could lift the 
farmer from use of crooked sticks, bam- 
boo plows, and hand trowels up to using 
heavy and complicated power machinery 
without his having had to go through the 
intermediary stage of hand plows, one- 
horse (or bullock) corn planters, im- 
proved hoes, spades, and shovels. The 
possible effects of the use of good garden 
tools on China’s agricultural production 
might mean the difference between eating 
and starving for millions of people. Of 
course not even the simplest of America’s 
garden tools will be available to the Chi- 
nese cultivator until agrarian reform has 
taken place, or some other measures have 
raised his buying power above its present 
levels. 


Clothing, Textile Materials 


Next to food, the most important need 
of the Chinese is clothing, and it is prob- 
able that piece goods and textile ma- 
terials will be high on the list of their de- 
mands through the next 10 years. The 
Chinese wear cotton, produce cotton, im- 
port cotton, and make cotton cloth. 
With an average yearly production of 
3,000,000 bales, China was the third 
ranking cotton producer in the world be- 
fore the war. The crudest agricultural 
methods are employed in growing this 
crop, and cotton-goods manufacture is 
largely done by hand-powered equip- 
ment. Although cotton textile manu- 
facture was by far the largest modern 
Chinese industry, more than 70 percent 
of China’s pre-war textile needs were 
supplied by hand production in cotton 
industries. Every farm household had its 
spinning wheel and crude hand- or foot- 
powered loom. 


Long years of destructive war have 
changed the situation materially, but the 
need for clothes is still there. Many of 
the best cotton-producing areas have 
been ravaged and despite the fact that 
cotton cultivation has been introduced 
into new areas, production at pre-war 
levels cannot be restored for some years. 
The United States produces long-staple 
cotton which China has needed to mix 
with the short-staple varieties grown lo- 
cally or imported from India. During 
the years immediately before the war, 
China was beginning to develop improved 
strains which tended to lower demand 
for the United States product. 

It seems, however, evident that in view 
of the backlog of demand for any kind 
of cotton and the special need for the 
type of cotton the United States pro- 
duces, China should be for some years to 
come one of our big cotton markets. 
Price differentials, however, determine 
generally China’s demand for foreign- 
grown cottons, and characteristics of cli- 
mate and soil alter the quality of cotton 
grown in China from foreign seed. 

In 1937 China’s power-driven textile 
industry had more than 5,000,000 spin- 
dles, or between 3 and 4 percent of the 
world’s total, and more than 50,000 
looms. It has been estimated that half 
the spindles and a large percentage of 
the looms have been destroyed or ren- 
dered worthless, although the Japanese 
have probably restored some of this dam- 
aged equipment. Certainly much will 
have to be replaced before China can get 
into a recovery program. Between 1911 
and 1930 Great Britain supplied more 
than 50 percent of China’s textile ma- 
chinery in terms of value, Japan about 25 
percent, and the United States about 16 
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percent, while small quantities were 
made in China. In 1937 textile ma- 
chinery in use in China was said to be 
preponderantly of British make, al- 
though there were considerable quanti- 
ties of American and Japanese machin- 
ery in use. In the expectation that 
Japan will not be manufacturing spin- 
dles and looms for export for some time, 
and that China itself will not produce 
large quantities, the United States should 
find a large demand for these products, 

China has been traditionally a good 
market for cotton piece goods, but the 
United States has had little share in this 
because of competition from countries 
having a lower wage scale. It does not 
seem probable that this situation will 
change materially in the near future 
except insofar as the immediate neces- 
sities of the Chinese may have to be met. 


What About Chemicals? 


While the United States has not held 
a high-ranking place in the China mar- 
ket for chemicals and allied products, its 
place has been important. Generally, 
Germany has been in first position, fol- 
lowed by Japan and Great Britain, until 
1939, when Germany was superseded by 
Japan. A large demand for chemical 
products was developing in China when 
war came, imports in 1936 having had the 
value of $31,400,000, of which the United 
States supplied more than $5,000,000 
worth. For some years before the war 
China was one of our best markets for 
aniline dyes, and in 1936 our share in 
that country’s dye imports—valued at 
$6,000,000—amounted to $1,500,000. 

Chemicals were produced locally: 
Alkalies and oxygen in Shanghai; am- 
monia, nitric acid, sulphuric acid, am- 
monium sulphate, and ammonium ni- 
trate in Nanking; phosphates in Kwang- 
tung. War interrupted progress of 
chemicals manufacture and devastated 
chemical-consuming industries in coastal 
areas. New demands for many chemi- 
cal products have been established by the 
cooperative industries that have grown 
up in West China. As other industries, 
particularly the textile industries, are 
built up again, many chemicals will be 
needed, as will be raw materials and 
equipment for chemicals manufacture. 
In view of possibilities of use of fer- 
tilizers, fungicides, and insecticides to 
improve farming procedures, many of 
these products may find in post-war 
China a ready market. Unless farmers 
are instructed and supervised in their 
uses, however, nothing could be more 
harmful, as experience has shown. 

Before the war, only about 1 percent 
of China’s population used western me- 
dicinals, drugs, and pharmaceuticals, 
but even this small percentage provided 
Germany with a considerable market for 
these products, followed closely by Japan 
or, aS in 1937, Great Britain. The United 
States occupied roughly fourth place, 
supplying less than $500,000 worth in 
both 1936 and 1937. How many drugs 
and pharmaceuticals China will buy can- 
not be guessed at; but atabrine, or still 
newer and more effective preparations 
for malaria, diodoquin and chiniofon for 
amoebic dysentery, sulfaguanidine for 
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pacillary dysentery, sulfathiazole and 
penicillin for venereal diseases, sulfadia- 
gine for pneumonia, and sera for small- 
pox and cholera should be high on 
China’s list of essential medicines. 


Means of Transport: Acute Need 


Means and materials for building up 
China’s railway and airway transporta- 
tion systems offer the highly imaginative 
reviewer a golden opportunity to take off 
in flights of fancy. But again, if China 
starts to build at the bottom, river traf- 
fic and road traffic will have to be built 
up first. Food, medical supplies, 
clothes—not to mention capital goods for 
starting production—must have trans- 
portation to be distributed, and this 
means facilities not only from port to 
back country but from village to village. 

Future needs for trucks, cars, and 
busses cannot be predicated on past reg- 
istrations of motor vehicles, but compar- 
isons are interesting. In 1935, there were 
3,000 cars, more than 8,000 busses, and 
nearly 11,000 trucks registered in China. 
In that same year the United States sold 
China 1,185 passenger cars and 1,302 
trucks. In Free China at the present 
time there are fewer than 2,000 passen- 
ger cars, of which less than half are 
operating; 13,000 trucks, less than a third 
of which are in operation; and 1,200 
busses, of which less than 1,000 are in 
operation. It is not probable that many 
motor vehicles will be left intact in oc- 
cupied areas when the Japanese have 
gone. It would seem, then, that pro- 
curement of trucks is one of China’s 
greatest needs—perhaps 5,000 or 6,000 
immediately, if available—and somewhat 
similar numbers in the years following. 
There will be a demand for popular- 
priced touring cars and busses. 

The United States has enjoyed a major 
share of the China market for motor 


Courtesy Staff-Sgt. George W. Muller, Jr. 
Chinese potter and mold. 
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To what extent will American merchandise like this come.off the liners and the freighters in 
the ports of China, after the guns in the “Pacific theater” cease firing? 


units and motor parts, its only competi- 
tion worthy of the name having come 
from British-made lorries and passenger 
cars. Motor vehicles entered in the cus- 
toms as originating in Japan were, ex- 
cept for certain truck units imported for 
use of the Japanese Army, almost wholly 
the production of American motor-as- 
sembly plants located in Japan. Since 
1937, however, war requirements have 
undoubtedly built up a Japanese motor 
industry. Whether after the war this 
industry will put Japan in a competitive 
position in China and other eastern 
markets can only be regarded as prob- 
lematical. 

In supplying railway equipment, the 
United States at one time held an im- 
portant place, but in the 1930’s was sup- 
planted by Great Britain, followed by 
Germany. The building up of a large 
system of railways would seem at the 
present time to be something that will 
have to be developed slowly. Because of 
war developments in airway and highway, 
transportation, China probably no longer 
requires the tremendous railway develop- 
ment envisioned in Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s 
plans of 20 years ago. Nevertheless, the 
construction of at least three trunk rail- 
way lines connecting railway centers 
along the coast with large interior mar- 
ket towns and with trade centers in Chi- 
nese Turkestan, or other Central Asian 
points, forms a major part of the pro- 
gram of China’s national development. 


For Better Communications 


Communication between cities and 
towns must be established as soon as 
possible, but it appears that a wide de- 
mand for telephone equipment and ra- 
dios is probably not to be expected until 


a general recovery program has gotten 
well under way. Before the war many 
Chinese towns had electric-power sys- 
tems (as far back as 1935 approximately 
one-fourth of the 2,000 largest had been 
electrified) many of which will prob- 
ably have to be rebuilt. In supplying 
dynamos, other electric motors, and mo- 
tor parts, the United States generally 
has been outclassed by Germany, fol- 
lowed by Japan and Great Britain. In 
view of the fact that Germany and Japan 
may not be in a competitive position for 
some time, the United States may be 
able to participate to a larger extent in 
supplying some of these commodities. 
As a source of small electrical fixtures, 
the United States formerly occupied a 
fair position, and there is little doubi 
that coastal cities will need these ma- 
terials almost immediately and that a 
more general demand will arise as elec- 
tric systems in the remoter areas of the 
country are gradually reconditioned or 
reconstructed. 

As to heavy machinery of various types, 
possibilities of future markets will de- 
pend upon several factors that cannot be 
evaluated at present, among which are 
China’s attitude toward foreign capital 
and the nature of the general recovery 
trend. Some United States observers are 
inclined to doubt that Chinese industry 
will develop in the form of units of suf- 
ficient size to make feasible the general 
utilization of typical high-production 
American equipment. 


Oil for China’s Lamps 


Oil for China’s lamps is still an im- 
portant item, as are several other petro- 
leum products. In 1934, for example, 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Post-War Palestine 


HE WAR has changed Palestine’s 
internal economy and its external 
trade pattern. A substantial industrial 
development has been forced by war de- 
mands. Imports have been reduced and 
have originated to a greater extent with- 
in the Middle East. Exports of citrus 
fruit—the mainstay of Palestine’s econ- 
omy—have collapsed, leaving the indus- 
try in serious condition. How will these 
changes affect Palestine’s economic de- 
velopment and international economic 
position in the post-war world? Some 
of the conditions which will determine 
the answer are known; others will be 
products of the future and are unknown. 
The political conditions likely to exist 
in Palestine after the war will be of para- 
mount importance in shaping the coun- 
try’s economic future. Much of Pales- 
tine’s economic development from 1920 
to 1939 resulted from investment asso- 
ciated with the upbuilding of the Jewish 
National Home. Should this investment 
cease and should it fail to be replaced by 
other investment of similar magnitude, 
substantial changes in Palestine’s inter- 
nal economy and external trade relations 
could be expected. However, it may be 
assumed that the conclusive need for 
stability on the part of all concerned in 
the future of Palestine and the entire 
Middle East will result in the establish- 
ment of conditions favorable to contin- 
ued economic development. 


By Rosert J. Barr, British Empire 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


Palestine’s Resources 


What resources does Palestine possess 
which might enable its people to provide 
a progressive livelihood from the prod- 
ucts of their own toil and from trading in 
competitive markets with the rest of the 
world? They are not such as would 
readily impress the imagination. Pales- 
tine’s area of 10,429 square miles con- 
tains some 2,050 square miles of plains, 
some 3,200 square miles of highlands, 
and some 4,700 square miles of desert or 
semidesert land in the southern or Beer- 
sheba district, and an additional 272 
square miles of water. Since ancient 
times, when the land was denuded of its 
forest cover, the hill regions have been 
badly eroded. Over large areas of the 
plains drainage was interrupted by the 
silt washed from the hill slopes; the re- 
sulting marsh and swamp conditions 
have been cleared up only since the last 
war. The remains of terraces and 
drainage and irrigation works testify to 
the industry of the ancients who utilized 
scanty water resources to sustain a flour- 
ishing population even in the now-desert 
regions of the south. Their success gives 
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Jewish farmers in Palestine harvesting the grain fields of Arabs with a modern combine. 


Arabs worked on the combine with the Jews. 


promise that similar industry may be 
rewarded in like manner, for there is 
no evidence that present-day water re- 
sources are scantier than those of former 
times. 

The climate is favorable for the culti- 
vation of a wide range of tropical, sub- 
tropical, and temperate products. Ba- 
nanas grow in the tropical Jordan Valley, 
grain and citrus fruits and vegetables on 
the plains, and olives and grains in the 
hill regions. Cattle breeding is develop- 
ing a strain of milk cows adapted to local 
conditions. The absence of summer 
rainfall—characteristic of a Mediter- 
ranean climate—makes irrigation of 
many summer crops a necessity. 

Palestine lacks coal for the production 
of cheap power, coke, and byproducts. 
It has no iron to serve as a base for the 
development of heavy industry. Water- 
power resources are limited and, unless 
the suggested Jordan Valley Authority 
becomes a reality, industries dependent 
on large amounts of cheap electricity are 
not likely to be established. On the 
other hand, there is an abundance of 
petroleum available at Haifa, the Medi- 
terranean outlet of the pipe line from 
Iraq. Favored with a good harbor and 
easy access to the hinterland, the Haifa 
Bay area is being developed as an indus- 
trial region of considerable importance. 

Palestine has demonstrated already 
that it possesses economic advantages in 
the production of citrus fruit and Dead 
Sea salts. It is a transportation cross- 
road. Substantial development seems 
likely in the manufacture of petroleum 
products, encouragement of the tourist 
trade, and the use of the high technical 
and scientific skill of its people. Exam- 
ples of this latter are the establishment 
of the diamond cutting and polishing in- 
dustry and the creation of scientific and 
technical research institutes. There are 
also a number of smaller, less important 
fields of production. 


TABLE 1.—Balance of Merchandise Trade, 








1934-389 
{In thousands of Palestinian pounds}! 

Exports — Exports 
Yoar including Imports? | j  ortg a8 percent 
reexports I of imports 
1934 3, 502 15, 153 11, 651 23.1 
1435 4, Sit 17,853 13, 337 25.3 
1936 4, 268 13, 979 711 3), 5 
1937 6,450 15, 904 0, 454 40.6 
1938 5, 684 14, 247 | &, 563 39.9 
1939 5, 466 17,154 | 11,688 31.9 
The Palestinian pound, £P, is equivalent to the 
pound sterling, at the present fixed rate $4.035, and is 

divided into 1,000 mils. 
?Including military and Navy, Army, Air Force 


Institute stores 








1934 
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1937 
1938 
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International Accounts 


Palestine consistently experiences a 
severe adverse trade balance—this is the 
outstanding characteristic of its inter- 
national economic position. In the years 
1934 to 1939, merchandise exports as a 
percentage of imports varied between 25 
and 40 percent, and the excess of im- 
ports varied between £P8,600,000 and 
£P11,700,000. 

The excess of imports is distributed, in 
table 2, among the import tariff classes. 
A very large proportion of the excess is 
attributable to the class of manufactured 
goods, of which Palestine before the war 
produced little, either for home con- 
sumption or for export. The last 3 years 
shown in this table are especially sig- 
nificant. In the earlier years, imports 
by institutions not subject to import duty 
were segregated in class IV, but in these 
last 3 years class IV consisted solely of 
living animals not for food, the duty-free 
imports being distributed among classes 
I to III. It will be seen that manufac- 
tured goods constitute a very large pro- 
portion of the excess. 

Although Palestine is mainly an agri- 
cultural. country, it is a heavy net im- 
porter of its principal foodstuffs. In 
table 2 it appears that Palestine’s food- 
stuffs trade is balanced, but analysis of 
this trade shows that the export side is 
specialized—citrus fruit—while the im- 
port side is distributed over several basic 
groups of foodstuffs. If the foodstuffs 
trade should cease, the exports could not 
be used domestically and the failure of 
the imports would leave the country 
with a serious deficit of basic foodstuffs. 

The next significant feature of Pales- 
tine’s international economic position is 
the annual import of capital. The two 
major agencies of this import have been 
the capitalist immigrants and Jewish na- 
tional funds, although religious and 
charitable contributions other than those 
made to Jewish institutions also are im- 
portant. 

Capital imports nearly balance Pales- 
tine’s international accounts, as may be 
seen from the following table: 


{In millions of Palestinian pounds] 





Excess of 
merchandise 
imports 


Estimated 
capital im 
ports 


Year 


1934 11. 9.6 
1935 13 12.0 
1936 9. 7 3 
1937 9.5 5.1 
1938 &. 6 - 
1939 11.7 7.0 





Capital imports as estimated in the 
foregoing table are believed to be con- 
servative. 

Capital imported by immigrants is es- 
timated to have amounted to £P5,000,000 
in 1936 and to £P3,000,000 in 1937. Dur- 
ing the earlier years shown in the state- 
ment it was probably greater. The fol- 
lowing statement of capitalist immi- 
grants bears out this supposition: 
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In Palestine’s citrus-fruit industry: A packing house where grading and packing are done 
by hand. 


Capitalist Immigrants (persons with 
£P1,000 and upward) 


Year Number 
Ba oi actak cities cestceernchsnAclintiaae soins hint aaa aa 5, 193 
De sin es isis da a cme agin as al aba dds anda 6, 398 
IGS dats aceareoshciicghsnieas al guid ripe oesa manana eae 3,014 
Ss ch wks sna kncin tase sik bole nouirtonenap aha avatars taal 1, 300 
AD See Sea SM NRE ARE By, c. ee 
cna. Shon aeissdi- nes cx pas wes sacgeeatcdehet hese eeeompan ea 2, 623 
ase nse Sahil aa tics ok ass scl dct lage aan 819 
acc bviecdis isis ini tates teenies ind eed ae a 322 


From 1933 to 1939 there was a very 
large increase in immigration from Ger- 
many, Poland, and Rumania, and it is 
believed that in these years a large pro- 
portion of capitalist immigrants came 


Institutional remittances from the 
United States to Palestine in recent years 
in round figures, have been as follows: 


Year Palestinian pounds 


Fis oe ica cccnncnnnctanne nat 1, 500, 000 
SE ine nccn cnc tnn Senlaebaieee 1, 650, 000 
BER onc eens cwasesndiveaveatouns 1, 700, 000 
We ia a ne inno accininmneibaknnaialann 2, 715, 000 
BOI nin cecinttiowmod.acisbninenaateuaion 1, 700, 000 


It may be said of the contributions 
that they are an “income” earned by 
Palestine’s unique “capital resource”—its 
religious significance. As a result of this 
role which Palestine plays, contributions 
will continue to flow both from Jews and 














from these countries, especially Ger- Christians. The capital so imported re- 
many. quires no return, is not building up a bur- 
Tape 2.—Amount and Percentage of Excess of Imports Attributable to Each Class of 
Merchandise 
{Values shown in thousands of Palestinian pounds} 
E Cl I | Cl IV 
.Xcess ass . ~ | ass 
‘ : , Geyet APE Class II Class II | : - 
ee * Foodstuffs, excess Raw materials, | Manufactures, Miscellaneous 
imports of imports »xeees of imports | excess of imports and unclassified, 
and exports — ouine ™ ports | excess of imports 
Year Sa en ee Sr eT ee ek AMR 
| Percent a | Percent of} | Percent of Percent of 
Value Value total Value | total Value | total Value total 
excess | | excess ; excess excess 
—|——— |---| A gues ee ee 
1928 5, 284 750 | 14.2 569 | 10.8 3, 309 | 62. 6 | 656 | 12.4 
1929 5, 613 809 | 14.4 627 11.2 3, 362 | 59.9 | 814 | 14.5 
1930 5, 089 | +83 | t1.6 546 | 10.7 3, 702 72.7 925 18.2 
1931 4, 368 | 305 7.0 359 | 8.2 2, 982 68.3 | 722 16.5 
1932 5, 388 | f241 | t4.5 514 | 9.5 3, 598 66.8 | 1,516 28. 2 
1933 8, 53) 180 | 2.1 804 | 9.4 5, 437 63.7} 2,110 24.8 
1934 11, 935 | 37 | .3 | 1,022 | 8.5 8, 874 74.4 2, 003 16.8 
1935 13, 638 | +94 | t.7 | 1, 222 | 9.0 10, 420 76. 4 2, 091 15.3 
1936 10, 354 | 891 8.6 713 | 7.9 6, 134 59.2 | 2,514 24.3 
1937 10, 090 | 727 | 7.2 1, 231 12.2| 9,531 94. 5 | 56 5 
1938 6, 337 | 1963 | 15.2 930 | 14.7| 6,339 100.0 | 30 5 
1939 9.515 | $436 4.6] 1,322] 139) 8,597 90.3 | 33 4 











Nore — Prior to 1937, imports under classes I, II, and III did not include figures for imports by institutions exempted 
from import duty. Imports by the said institutions during the said period were entered under class IV, ‘Miscellaneous 
and unclassified.’ Imports under classes I, II, and IIT during 1937 included imports by all institutions exempted from 
import duty, while imports under the said classes during 1938-39 included imports by the said institutions except Mili, 


tary and N. A. A. F. 1. stores 


t=Excess of exports. 


Class IV in 1937-39 comprises only living animals not for food, 
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Courtesy Palestine Economic Corporation 


Bolts, nuts, and rivets are manufactured in this plant near Tel-Aviv, Palestine. 


den of foreign-held debt, and never need 
be repaid. The same may be said of a 
large proportion of the investments, 
whether made by British Government 
grants-in-aid, or by institutions. 

The international accounts’ are 
brought into final balance by the net re- 
sults of variations in currency circulation 
(reserves held in London) and balances 
held abroad, British grants-in-aid, tour- 
ist expenditures, and miscellaneous un- 
identified items. Most of these latter 
items are small relative to the trade and 
capital items, and especially is this true 
of their net balances. 

Table 3 gives an over-all view of Pales- 
tine’s foreign trade showing country dis- 
tribution. Palestine’s trade figures prior 
to 1931 show countries of consignment 
instead of countries of origin or destina- 
tion. Hence, the Egyptian trade prior to 
1931 is exaggerated in the statistics, at 
the expense especially of the United 
Kingdom. 

It should be noted that in the period 
1934 to 1939 imports from Germany were 
larger than normal, since they were in- 
fluenced by the transfer of immigrant 
capital out of Germany. An organiza- 
tion, Haavara, was formed by the Jewish 
Agency to liquidate Jewish capital and 
to export it in the form of machinery and 


TABLE 3. 


other goods under a private clearing 
agreement with the German Govern- 
ment. It was estimated that the total 
transfer under these arrangements from 











Notice: Second-Hand 
Clothing for Export to 
Middle East 


The Middle East Supply Center 
is interested in receiving names of 
American suppliers and exporters 
of second-hand clothing. The 
areas covered by the Supply Center 
include: Libya, Egypt, Sudan, 
Ethiopia, British and French So- 
maliland, Eritrea, Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, Iran, Syria and the Leb- 
anon, Palestine, Trans-Jordan, 
and Cyprus. 

United States firms desirous of 
having their names placed with 
the Middle East Supply Center 
should . communicate with the 
Commercial Intelligence Unit, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Merchandise Imports and Exports by Country of Origin and of 
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1933 to 1936 amounted to £P3,849,000 and 
that in 1937 the sum transferred was 
£P1,400,000. 


Export Industries 
Citrus Fruit 


Citrus-fruit exports played a predomi- 
nant role in the economy of pre-war 
Palestine, consequently the present posi- 
tion and prospects of the industry war- 
rant examination in some detail. Citrus 
exports grew to be about 75 percent of 
total exports, of which the United King- 
dom took two-thirds. Oranges consti- 
tuted about 90 percent of production and 
exports. 
TABLE 4.—Value of Total Merchandise and 
Citrus Exports, 1927-41 


[In thousands of Palestinian pounds] 





Year Total Total Citrus as per- 

: merchandise citrus cent of total 

1027 1, 900 819 43.1 
1928 1, 487 655 14.0 
1929 1. 554 i) 36.0 
1430 1, 806 924 48.7 
1931 1, 572 YH) 60.4 
1932 2, 381 1, 799 75.6 
1u » 502 2, 090 SO. 6 
1034 3, 218 2, 673 83. 1 
1935 4,215 3, SSI M4.2 
1936 3, 625 2, 84 78.7 
1937 S14 4, 330 74: 
1438 020 5, 784 75.4 
1939 5, 118 3,811 74.5 


1940 2.115 1, 436 
1941 1, 362 3} 26 





A boom began in this industry in 1926 
and continued through 1934. During 
this period of generally rising prices new 
plantings incredsed each year, from 8,000 
dunums in 1926 to 50,000 dunums in 1934 


(1 dunum approximately one-fourth 
acre). The last “boom” planting was 


scheduled to bear in 1938, and to come 
into full bearing in 1942. 

In the years just before the war the 
citrus industry exhibited signs of over- 
development, necessitating drastic re- 
adjustment. The export value per case 
steadily declined during the eight sea- 
sons, the last of which ended in 1940. 
Between the high point of 1931-32 and 
the last normal pre-war export season 
1938-39, this decline—from 483 to 285 
mils per case—amounted to 41 percent. 
So large a decline presented a serious 
problem to cultivators—a problem of re- 


Destination, 1926-39 





1926 ! 1930 ! 
Imports and exports, by psbA ae 
country 

Value | Percent Value § Perce 
Total imports 6, 504 100.0 6, 985 100 
, United States 344 5.2 359 5 
United Kingdom 749 11.4 1, 164 16 
Germany : 734 11.1 762 10. 
Rumania 212 3.2 247 3 
’ Syria 1, 025 15.5 1, 035 14 
¥ Egypt 1, 768 26. 8 1, 591 22 
Total exports 1, 308 100. 0 1, 896 100 
United States eee 2.1 24 l 
United Kingdom 521 39.8 703 37 
Germany 54 4.1 203 10 
Holland 5 4 58 3. 
Syria 164 12.5 210 1] 
Egypt 425 32.5 395 20 


1034 1935 1936 

nt Value Percent! Value Percent Value Percent 
0 15, 153 100.0 17, 853 100.0 13, 979 100 

l 1, 283 8.5 1, 499 8.4 1, OOS 7 
7 2, 961 19.5 3, 212 18.0 2 776 19 
9 1, 659 10.9 2, 197 12.3 2, 040 14 
.6 953 6.3 1, 208 6.8 1, O68 7 
8 1, 083 7.2 1,310 7.3 1, 401 10 
8 57 3.0 504 3 514 3.7 
0 3, 218 100. 0 4,216 100.0 3. 625 100 
.3 31 1.0 16 4 22 
1 1, 785 55.5 2, 544 60.6 1, 970 4 

7 601 18.7 251 6.0 131 3 

l 77 2.4 185 4.4 199 
1 223 ’ 303 7.2 310 s 
8 71 2.2 77 Ls 63 ] 


1937 1938 1439 


Value Percent Value Percent Value Percent 
15. 904 100.0 11, 357 100.0 14, 633 2100.0 
1.099 6.9 970 8 5 1. 953 13.4 
2,519 15.8 1, 406 13.2 2, 391 16,3 
2, 625 16.5 1,645 14.5 1,622 11.1 
1,372 Ss. ¢ 1, 253 11.0 1, 200 8.2 
1, 374 Ss. ¢ 1,015 8.0 1, 355 9.3 
631 1.0 105 3.6 600 4.1 
814 100.0 5, 020 100.0 5, 118 100.0 
35 6} 109 a3 146 2.9 

3, 150 54.2 2, 469 49. 2 2, 440 47.7 
106 1.8 74 1. 1) 6 
25 5.6 402 & 0 452 8.8 

62 10.8 413 &. 2 380 7.6 
a9 1.7 102 20 97 1.9 





1 Country of consignment; country of origin not available. 


? Excluding military and N. A. A. F. I. stores. 
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ducing unit costs in something like the 
same proportion. Technical problems, 
such as grading, packing, and procuring 
fast, refrigerated steamers, also faced 
the industry, and some of them were well 
on the way toward solution when the 
war broke out. 

When difficulties first began to make 
their appearance, the Palestine Govern- 
ment took action to support the citrus 
industry. Prior to the war, quality 
standards were established, and inspec- 
tion of groves and of packing methods 
was introduced. A marketing tax was 
levied, and advertising in export markets 
was undertaken. 

Later there were appointed a Citrus 
Control Board, in which were centralized 
all the regulatory activities of the Gov- 
ernment, and a Citrus Marketing Board, 
to aid the local marketing of the fruit 
and to promote the use of byproducts, 
such as marmalade, fruit juice, oil, and 
canned fruit. 

Although conditions were difficult in 
1939, they became catastrophic when 
Italy entered the war. European mar- 
kets were closed, and it was impossible 
to dispose of more than a fraction of the 
crop in local Middle East areas. Many 
owners whose financial reserves were de- 
pleted, found themselves unable to main- 
tain their groves in proper condition. 
Although loans were available from the 
Government for maintenance, some own- 
ers were unable to qualify. By the end 
of the 1943-44 season, 25,000 dunums had 
been uprooted, and another 72,000 du- 
nums were in poor condition (that is, 
were judged 8 points or less on a condi- 
tion scale of 15 points). 

Production during the war has de- 
clined, but exports have declined even 
more severely, as shown in the following 
table: 


{In millions of cases 





Total exports 
of oranges, 
lemons, 
grapefruit 


Estimated 


Season (June 1-May 31) 
: production 


1937-38 = 13.9 11.9 
1938-39 Is 15.7 
1939-40 ( &.4 
1940-41 9.0 2 
1941-42 9.9 

1942-43 iv ] 
1943-44 9.1 2 





! Not available 


The decline in production is the more 
startling when it is realized that the crop 
suitable for export (i. e., about 20 percent 
less than production) was, before the 
war, on the basis of plantings through 
1937, expected to reach 23,500,000 cases 
by 1943-44. In other words, production 
is now less than a third of what had 
been expected. Nevertheless, even with 
the greatest expansion of byproduct 
manufacture, it was impossible to uti- 
lize the entire excess of production over 
exports, and part of each crop has been 
destroyed. 

Total consumption of fruit in by- 
products amounted in 1940-41 to about 
9,000 tons or 2% percent of a total pro- 
duction of about 400,000 tons. The pro- 
portion had grown to about 10 percent of 
the crop in 1943-44. Scarcity of sugar 
limited the production of marmalade, 
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and, as a result, this means of alleviating 
the distress of the industry was restricted 
in its extent. 

In summary, the citrus industry in 
Palestine is in such condition that, even 
if markets were available, probably not 
much more than half the pre-war exports 
could be immediately produced because 
of reduced area and lowered produc- 
tivity. What are the factors which will 
determine prospective citrus exports? 

The first factor is the prosperity of the 
principal markets. Before the war, 
these markets were Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Germany, and 
Sweden, with Great Britain taking near- 
ly two-thirds. Sweden, the smallest of 
these markets, is the only country that 
seems likely to emerge from the war with 
a relatively unimpaired purchasing 
power. The prospects for a firm citrus 
market in the immediate post-war years 
are not favorable. 

The next factor is the competition 
which Palestine meets in its markets. 
Considering the principal market only, 
the imports into the United Kingdom 
have come from five principal countries 
of origin—Palestine, Spain, the Union 
of South Africa, the United States, and 
Brazil. The Spanish season is almost 
the same as that of Palestine and the 
United States season is year-round; the 
Brazilian and South African season in- 
troduced competition for the valuable 
Christmas market, made more severe by 
the preference granted to South African 
produce. It seems likely that competi- 
tion in European markets will continue 
to be severe. 

The third factor is the rehabjlitation 
of the citrus industry in Palestine. As 
for the time required, it would appear 
reasonable to assume that it would take 
2 or 3 seasons to restore the groves to 
full vigor and productivity. Experts es- 
timate that average production of about 
80 exportable cases per dunum can be 
expected. 

If no new plantings are permitted and 
no further areas are uprooted after this 
year, the total area of citrus groves is 
likely to be from 260,000 to 270,000 
dunums in the post-war years. This 
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would give an exportable crop of some 
20,000,000 cases, if the groves were 
brought back to normal productivity. 
If market conditions develop favorably 
so that proper maintenance of the groves 
would be justified, perhaps a gradual in- 
crease of exports to some 20,000,000 cases 
in the years following the war might be 
anticipated. In other words, the 1939 - 
situation should be approximately re- 
stored, but with less glittering future 
prospects than were then entertained. 


Dead Sea Salts 


The concentration of mineral salts in 
the Dead Sea is estimated to be eight 
times that of ocean water. The geologi- 
cal adviser to the Palestine Government 
stated that “the occurrence of potash 
and bromine in the Dead Sea is without 
parallel elsewhere on the earth.” The 
total quantities of dissolved salts have 
been estimated to be as follows: 


Million tons 


Potessium chlorite. 52. 5.2 kines 2, 000 
Magnesium bromide--_-_-...--------- 980 
Bogie CHRRTeNeR Wooo cos anu 11,000 
Magnesium chloride_----...-.-.----- 22, 000 
Caleltim -GiiePaie@ no Set anes 6, 000 


In addition, large quantities of salts, 
mostly sodium chloride and sodium sul- 
phate, are deposited in solid form on the 
bottom of the sea. 

Commercial exploitation of this min- 
eral wealth was begun in 1931 under 
terms of a 75-year concession granted in 
1929 to Palestine Potash, Ltd., in which 
American interests are said to have large 
holdings. A first plant was erected at 
the north end of the Dead Sea, at Kallia, 
but a much larger plant was later con- 
structed at the south end. The salts are 
recovered by pumping Dead Sea water 
into shallow evaporating pans where 
fractional crystallization takes place un- 
der the sun’s intense heat; further treat- 
ment recovers and purifies the remain- 
ing salts. At present, potash and bro- 


mine are produced, and the recovery of 
metallic magnesium is projected. Cost 
of production is said to be very low— 
recovery of bromine being “incredibly 
(Continued on p. 42) 
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Cooperative apartment houses in Jerusalem. 
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ost-War International 


Air-Traffic Potentials 


IOR TO THE PRESENT WAR only 

a small fraction of passenger and 
cargo traffic between the United States 
and foreign countries was carried by air. 
The impetus of the war has accomplished 
in 3 or 4 years technological and operat- 
ing improvements which normally would 
have required a generation. What will 
be the effects of these improvements on 
the commercial volume of passengers 
and cargo in the immediate post-war 
period? 

Authorities in both the air-line and 
steamship industries agree that at least 
one-half of the passenger traffic formerly 
carried by steamship will be by air after 
the war, but there is wide disagreement 
in estimates of air-cargo volumes. The 
series of Air-Cargo Potentials studies 
now being made in the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce is designed 
to ‘provide a comprehensive body of 
foreign-trade data to assist in making 
accurate forecasts of international air- 
cargo traffic. 

The Bureau's studies have been con- 
centrated on Latin America and Europe, 





By Joun B. Crane, Chief, Transpor- 
tation Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


and have been based on 1939 foreign- 
trade statistics to avoid the abnormali- 
ties of the war period. The studies con- 
sist of an analysis of the United States 
exports to and imports from various 
foreign countries. All commodities with 
a value of 50 cents per pound or over, 
as well as commodities which are perish- 
able, fragile, and possessed of a style 
factor, have been segregated and desig- 
nated as air-cargo potentials. 


Air Cargo, South America 


The staff of the Transportation Unit 
has completed its analysis of 7 of the 10 
South American republics. Since these 
seven countries—Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela—account for more than 88 
percent of the trade between this country 
and the continent of South America, a 


Pan American Airways 


Air cargo goes aboard a big plane. There will be plenty of air-borne cargo in the post-war 


world. 


preliminary estimate of air-cargo poten- 
tials for all of South America will be 
made, based on the assumption that the 
three countries yet to be studied are sim- 
ilar in’ their trade characteristics to the 
seven already analyzed. 

The total value of our export and im- 
port merchandise trade with South 
America in 1939 amounted to $620,890,- 
000, of which about 10 percent or $61,- 
786,000 represented “air-cargo potential” 
traffic. In terms of weight, air-cargo 
potentials totaled 156,479,000 pounds, or 
only six-tenths of 1 percent of the aggre- 
gate weight of all exports and imports. 

Certain striking differences may be 
noted between air-cargo potential traffic 
and total merchandise traffic. Total ex- 
port and import traffic is in fairly even 
balance in terms of value, with exports 
amounting to $324,274,000 and imports 
to $296,615,000. ‘“Air-cargo potential” 
traffic, on the other hand, is greatly out 
of balance, with exports amounting to 
$52,217,000, and imports to only $9,569,- 
000. In terms of tonnage, both total 
water-borne traffic and air-potential 
traffic are greatly out of balance but in 
opposite directions. Exports of air po- 
tentials are 3.4 times imports, the respec- 
tive figures being 53,877 and 15,961 long 
tons. The reverse situation character- 
izes water-borne traffic, import tonnage 
being 2.6 times exports. 

The significance of the lack of balance 
between air-cargo export and import 
potentials lies in its effect upon rates. 
Unbalanced loads result in a lower aver- 
age load factor and the necessity for 
charging higher average rates. 


Significance of Rate Levels 


Although all commodities worth 50 
cents a pound and over have been classi- 
fied as potential air traffic, this does not 
signify that all such commodities are 
likely to go by air at the level of air-cargo 
rates now prevailing, nor even at the 
level likely to prevail in the immediate 
post-war period. During 1943, Pan 
American’s revenue from air express 
averaged 92 cents per ton-mile, while the 
value per pound of all air-express ex- 
ports from the United States in mid-1943 
was $2.92. As air-cargo rates fall, the 
value per pound of all shipments will fall. 
Pan American has announced that in the 
post-war period it will introduce in its 
Latin American operations air-cargo 
rates averaging 25 cents per ton-mile. 

It is believed that with air-cargo rates 
as low as 25 cents per ton-mile many 
commodities worth $1 per pound or over 
offer excellent prospects for air carriage, 
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while with air-cargo rate of 10 cents per 
ton-mile Many commodities valued be- 
tween 50 cents and $1 per pound assume 
significance. 


Effects of Length of Haul 


The length of haul exerts a definite 
effect on the number of commodities 
which can stand air-transport charges. 
The longer the distance to be hauled the 
fewer the number of commodities which 
can stand any given level of rates; 
hence, the higher the value per pound of 
air shipments on longer hauls. This re- 
lationship is illustrated by comparing, 
for mid-1943, the value per pound of air- 
express shipments from the Unted States 
to other points in North America, to 
South America, to Australia, and to Asia. 
The value per pound to North American 
destinations was $1.98; to South Amer- 
ica, $4.27; to Australia, $8.44; to Asia, 
principally India, $18.94. 

The same relation between length of 
haul and value per pound is seen in ship- 
ments to the nearer countries of South 
America and the more distant countries. 
The average value per pound of express 
shipments to the three South American 
countries closest to the United States was 
$3.61, while to the three most distant 
countries, Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay, 
it was $12.42. 

As a result of this relationship, air- 
cargo traffic to Middle America should 
normally constitute a larger percentage 
of total traffic than in the case of the 
South American republics. This normal 
development in the Caribbean area could 
be retarded, however, by the setting of 
higher ton-mile rates for the shorter dis- 
tances in the Caribbean and much lower 
rates for the longer hauls to South Amer- 
ica. Monopoly in air transport would 
facilitate such discriminatory rate mak- 
ing and might work against the interests 
of the peoples of Middle America. 


610390—44——-3 
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Pan American Airways 
Air cargo in Latin America today. This scene is at the Lima (Peru) Airport. 


Post-War Airplanes 


Four-motored air-transport planes 
were just coming into commercial service 
in the United States at the outbreak of 
the war. The four-motored aircraft in 
service as well as all those on order were 
turned over to the War Department. 
During the war, thousands of both twin- 
motored and four-motored transport 
planes were built for military use, many 
of which may be available for commer- 
cial use at the termination of hostilities. 
A recent study by the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Evans Transportation 
Research indicates that the C—54, four- 
engine Douglas transport plane can be 
operated as an all-cargo plane as a con- 
tract carrier of perishables from Califor- 
nia to the Midwest at less than 10 cents 
per ton-mile. 

New commercial versions of the war- 
time DC-4 and Lockheed Constellation 
are likely to play an important part in 
post-war commercial air-line operations, 
with cruising speeds over 50 percent 
higher than pre-war speeds, and sub- 
stantially lower unit costs. 

In oversea air transport the 170-ton 
Martin Mars, the world’s largest flying 
boat, seems to offer great promise. One 

(Continued on p. 46) 





Surplus Aircraft Disposal: 
Significant International 
Aspects Considered by 


Pogue Committee 


Released several weeks ago was the re- 
port of the Surplus Aircraft Advisory 
Subcommittee which had been appointed 
last spring to study the problem of sur- 
plus aircraft disposal. L. Welch Pogue, 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, acted as chairman of the Sub- 
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committee, and arranged conferences 
with representatives of many varied in- 
terests. It is believed that certain in- 
ternational aspects of the report, out- 
lined below, may be of interest to the 
readers of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

The report indicates that serious con- 
sideration has been given to the eco- 
nomic and social importance of the 
problem of surplus aircraft disposal, as 
affecting both the national and the in- 
ternational interest. The preservation 
as a national asset of our permanent air- 
craft manufacturing industry for re- 
search, development and production of 
planes and of aeronautical devices is 
stressed, recognizing that air power 
today is the key to our national security. 
Also, due regard must be given to this 
Nation’s ability to compete effectively in 
international air services of the future, 
remembering that America must con- 
tinue to stand in the forefront of civil 
aviation development. 

Transport aircraft are classified as B, 
of which large quantities may be de- 
clared “surplus.” The Committee rec- 
ommends that, during the period of short 
supply of these B-type surplus planes, 
the Surplus War Property Administra- 
tion should decide which air lines, both 
domestic and foreign, should have prec- 
edence in receiving allotments. There 
should be an equitable distribution not 
only between domestic and foreign air 
carriers, but also among individual air 
carriers in the domestic and foreign 
fields. 

The Committee urges that, for both 
domestic and foreign distribution, air- 
craft manufacturers be permitted to act 
as the United States Government’s 
agents, on a basis of reasonable fee com- 
pensation, in order to establish factory- 
customer relationships as rapidly as 
possible. 

In the allocation and disposal of sur- 
plus transport aircraft in the foreign 
field, the experience gained by the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation should be 
utilized. Also, negotiations for the dis- 
posal of type B (transport aircraft) 
should be conducted, wherever possible, 
with the ultimate user rather than the 
user’s government, with due regard for 
“timing,” so as to not impede the de- 
velopment of a general international 
aviation policy. To achieve such inter- 
pretation of purposes, it is suggested that 
the services of the Aircraft Advisory 
Board be invoked. 

It is recorded that only a very few serv- 
iceable transport types of planes may be 
declared “surplus” abroad, so that what- 
ever planes of the B type do find their 
way to oversea buyers probably will come 
from the “surplus” reserve in the United 
States. Transport planes designed for 
foreign commercial or private use should 
be shipped “as is,” says the Committee. 

The Committee expresses the belief 
that surplus class B (transport) type of 
planes should be made available in the 
United States through lease, a termina- 
ble installment plan, or by cash sale. 
The use of these three methods should 
provide flexibility of disposal processes. 
In the foreign field, possible changing 
conditions probably will require the exer - 
cise of wide discretion. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U.S. Foreign Service 


Argentina 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


Commercial activity on the whole con- 
tinued to maintain satisfactory levels 
throughout August and the first 3 weeks 
in September, despite certain adverse 
factors brought about by the war, the 
international situation, and local decrees 
affecting business. 

Outstanding shortages continued to 
include tires, copper, coal, petroleum de- 
rivatives, certain chemicals, tool steel, 
and high-grade industrial steel. Despite 
the lack of imported raw materials, the 
building boom has continued in private 
and public construction activities, with 
the aid of domestically produced cement, 
brick and tile, and iron rods for rein- 
forcements imported from Spain and 
Chile. Local transportation facilities 
continued to be hampered by the lack of 
repair and maintenance materials. 

Wages during the first 7 months of 
1944 showed an increase of 11.6 percent, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1943, while the index figure (1937= 
100) reached 165.1. Wholesale prices in 
Buenos Aires rose from 208.6 in April to 
210.4 in May, 212.7 in June, and 213.2 in 
July. Cost-of-living figures for July 
compiled by the Department of Labor 
give an index figure of 110.69 (base 
1939=100) as compared with 106.05 in 
July 1943. The decree reducing the 
prices of shoes by 5 percent and textiles 
and clothing by 10 percent, has produced 
a very unfavorable reaction in the trade. 

On September 15 the Central Bank 
suddenly withdrew its support of the 
official bond market for the first time in 
6 years, and the national issues began to 
drop. The closing quotations on the 4 
percent bonds on September 18 were 
from 2% to 3 points less, as compared 
with September 14 closings. The 342 
percent bonds dropped 2.70 points. On 
September 19, however, the Central Bank 
again entered the market and prices 
steadied. It is the general opinion in 
Argentina that the national bonds had 
been maintained at too high levels, and, 
without Government support, would not 
continue at such prices. Also, there has 
been a steady selling tendency during the 
past 2 months, owing to the international 
situation and the rumored heavy Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

The Government created a National 
Post-War Planning Council, which is 
charged with the direction and applica- 
tion of all investigations and measures 
regarding the social and economic order 
of the country, with a view to solving 
immediate problems and those likely to 
arise after the termination of the war. 
These include studies concerning the 
development of natural resources, labor 
legislation, technological investigations, 


the present financial situation, prospects 
for the utilization of blocked funds, the 
establishment of a post-war fund, and 
the encouragement of private savings. 
In pursuance of its program to obtain 
the support of labor, the Administration 
devoted considerable attention to the 
general problem of social security. 

Other Government action included the 
formation of a mixed company for the 
main purpose of manufacturing syn- 
thetic rubber (thioprene) and synthetic 
chemicals used for explosives. An- 
nouncements were made of the intention 
to call for bids for the formation of mixed 
companies to produce metallurgical 
coke, install copper ore concentration 
plants, and produce lead and zinc. It 
was announced that the date for pre- 
senting bids for the formation of a mixed 
company to manufacture steel products 
has been extended from September 15 to 
November 3. 

The industrialization and commerciai- 
ization of the cotton-growing industry, 
including byproducts, was placed under 
the direct control of the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture. A decree established a register 
for persons in the service of foreign én- 
tities, stating that circumstances arising 
from the war and others which will arise 
in the post-war period make it advisable 
that there should be some control over 
the activities of people employed in the 
service of foreign concerns. To reduce 
Government cost and to encourage par- 
ticipation in bidding for Government 
contracts, a decree was published to 
eliminate intermediaries and permit pro- 
gressive payment of accounts as sections 
of work are completed. No commission 
men, brokers, or intermediaries of any 
kind may bid or supply. 

Failure to receive rains in most of the 
cereal and livestock zone has brought 
about a critical condition of the flaxseed 
and wheat crops and pasturage is ex- 
tremely poor in the Provinces of Santa 
Fe, Cordoba, and Entre Rios. Some of 
the damage to flaxseed and wheat is 
irreparable, even if rain should come at 
once, and failure to receive rains in Sep- 
tember probably will result in a crop 
failure on fully one-third of the flaxseed 
acreage and a material reduction of flax- 
seed and wheat yields. 

A third estimate of the 1943-44 cotton 
crop, on August 9, placed the production 
at 104,400 metric tons. A third estimate 
of the 1943-44 corn crop, on August 14, 
placed production at 8,730,000 metric 
tons, and, on August 25, the third esti- 
mate of rice production placed this crop 
at 174,700 metric tons. 

The probable area sown to cereals and 
linseed for the 1944-45 crops was pub- 
lished on September 2, as follows, with 
comparative figures of the areas sown 
during 1943-44 shown in parentheses: 


Wheat, 6,455,900 hectares (6,811,200 hec- 
tares); linseed, 1,961,700 (2,283,800); 
oats, 2,027, 500 (2,147,200); barley, 658.,- 
600 (718,100); and rye, 1,595,700 (1,825,- 
400). Third estimates of the sunflower 
and peanut production in 1943-44 also 
were published on August 18, placing 
these crops at 1,036,000 and 198,900, 
respectively. 

Imports into Argentina in the first 7 
months of 1944 increased 1.6 percent in 
value and 7.3 percent in tonnage over 
those in the corresponding period of 
1943. Cumulative export figures for 8 
months showed increases of 22.3 percent 
in value and 30.3 percent in volume over 
1943. Exports of wheat, meat, wool, 
hides, and dairy products’ showed 
increases in volume. 


Cuba 


[From the U. S. Embassy, Habana| 


The principal economic developments 
in Cuba during the month of September 
continued to be concerned with labor and 
price stabilization. 

The Government established compul- 
sory general wage increases of 20, 15, 
and 10 percent by Decree No. 2631 of 
August 19, 1944. Concomitantly, Decree 
No. 2725 of August 26, 1944, was issued, 
freezing prices in general at present levels 
and providing that no increases would be 
permitted except after proof that the 
article cannot be produced and sold at 
existing prices. The Cuban Office for 
Regulation of Price and Supply (ORPA) 
is no longer permitted to declare in- 
creases in prices, without the prior ap- 
proval of the Board of Economic War- 
fare and of the Cabinet. 

Decree No. 2745 of August 30, 1944, 
increased the compensation of Govern- 
ment employees and reestablished cer- 
tain employee classifications which were 
lowered in 1938 following budgetary ad- 
justments. It is reported that this decree 
will increase the Government’s monthly 
pay roll by about 500,000 pesos. 

In connection with a strike in the man- 
ganese mines of the Cuban Mining Co. 
which started on July 29, 1944, the Cuban 
National Labor Relations Board ruled 
on September 13 against the employees’ 
demands for a 40-percent wage increase 
and directed the company to comply 
with the provisions of Decree No. 2631. 
The laborers in groups decided to return 
to work, and conditions at the mine have 
since been normal. 

The National Federation of Maritime 
Workers, which includes all port and 
dock laborers, notified the Cuban Gov- 
ernment that a nation-wide strike of its 
members was to be declared on Septem- 
ber 18, 1944, unless the wage benefits of 
Decree No. 2631 were extended to them. 
Beginning with September 14, 1944, a 
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poycott of Ward Line docks in Habana 
was carried out by truck drivers, and no 
merchandise was accepted for delivery 
by the members of the truck drivers’ 
union. Asa result of discussions between 
the Ministry of Labor, the National Fed- 
eration of Maritime Workers, and the 
employers, the threat of a nation-wide 
strike was removed for the time being 
and the truck drivers returned to their 
work. 

In the first few days of September, a 
settlement was reached of the slow-down 
strike of the employees of a soft-drink 
company, which had been in effect for 
several weeks, the company agreeing to 
certain wage adjustments. 

It was announced during the month 
that the Cabinet had approved the Presi- 
dent’s sweeping social-security plan, 
which was expected shortly to be sent 
to Congress for ratification; it embraces 
nine major guarantees, including: the 
right of all citizens to useful and produc- 
tive employment; the right to clothing, 
food, housing, and adequate medical 
services; the right to security with free- 
dom from want and dependency; the 
right to equality before the law; the 
right to education, to work, to citizen- 
ship, and to general individual well- 
being. 

The President reportedly signed a de- 
cree exempting from customs duties 
machinery and equipment imported 
from the United States by private or 
cooperative companies engaged in high- 
way, air, and maritime public-service 
transportation of passengers and freight, 
necessary for the maintenance of their 
transport equipment. This exemption 
is to be similar to the exemptions and 
other facilities granted in Presidential 
Decree No. 833 of March 15, 1944, in the 
case of machinery and equipment to be 
installed in new industries. 

The National Transportation Commis- 
sion has granted authorization to the 
Academia Internacional Cubana Aero- 
marina, S. A., to establish a public-serv- 
ice passenger air-transport service along 
the north coast of Cuba to Baracoa. 

Decree No. 2944 of September 13, 1944, 
authorized an increase of 2 cents per 
pack in prices for all standard sizes of 
Cuban cigarettes in order to offset higher 
wage and tobacco costs. Most cigarettes 
now retail at 9 cents per pack of 16 
cigarettes. A similar increase had been 
placed in effect less than a year ago. 
Before that time the standard price had 
been 5 cents per pack. 

As a result of the expected smaller 
coffee crop during the 1944—45 season, it 
is fairly certain that the percentage of 
the crop to be retained for domestic con- 
sumption will be increased to 80 percent 
of the crop. The minimum price to be 
paid to farmers was increased to $9.00 per 
100 pounds of coffe in the hull, based on 
an average yield of 50 percent green 
coffee in the hulling process. 

Because of the threatened shortage of 
wheat flour, importers are urging the 
Cuban Government to make immediate 
arrangements, either by adjustment of 
price in Cuba or otherwise, to insure ar- 
rivals of flour shipments during October. 

The latest official index of foodstuff 
prices showed a mid-August level of 176 
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at Habana, which figure is 22 percent 
higher than a year before. Prices 
during September appear to have ad- 
vanced little from August, the reason 
being the seasonal peak in production 
of foodstuffs within Cuba. 

The tobacco crop for 1943-44 is esti- 
mated to be about 39,500,000 pounds, 
according to preliminary figures. Ex- 
ports during 1944 continue to increase 
over the 1943 figure; tobacco exports 
during the first 6 months of 1944 were 
valued at $32,600,000 as compared with 
$21,300,000 during a similar period in 
1943. 

The discussion between the commis- 
sions representing the United States and 
Cuba concerning further purchases of 
the latter country’s sugar, blackstrap 
molasses, and alcohol have been tem- 
porarily suspended. 


Costa Rica 


(From the U. S. Embassy, San Jose) 


Business conditions in Costa Rica de- 
teriorated during September, and buying 
in both local and foreign markets is 
practically at a standstill, with a conse- 
quent lowering of prices. Imports de- 
clined. Credit has been severely re- 
stricted by banks and business firms. 

Exports of coffee for the crop year 
ended September 30, 1944, have declined 
approximately 100,000 quintals (1 quin- 
tal=101.43 pounds) compared with the 
preceding crop year. However, coffee 
growers and processors are hopeful that 
the opening up of former European cof- 
fee markets will effect an increase in 
coffee prices. 

The tuna-fishing industry is experienc- 
ing a sharp, but probably seasonal, de- 
cline, because of the existence in the 
waters of a great number of sardines 
which interfere with fishing for tuna. 
There is also a seasonal decrease in shark 
fishing on account of the smaller quan- 
tity and poorer quality of livers obtained 
at this season of the year. 

The tobacco law, passed by Congress 
on August 18, which had been a source of 
confiict between tobacco growers and 
manufacturers, has been vetoed by the 
President. The law would have required 
every purchaser of more than 500 quintals 
of tobacco per year to purchase 50 per- 
cent of his requirements from a National 
Tobacco Growers’ cooperative; would 
have raised the prices of raw tobacco, 
fixed the price of cigarettes at the pres- 
ent level. 

The shortage of rice, which was acute 
at the beginning of the month, has been 
partially alleviated by the arrival cf large 
quantities from Ecuador and El Salvador. 

Construction activities are practically 
at a standstill in consequence of the high 
wage scale fixed by the Ministry of Labor 
for skilled and unskilled construction la- 
borers. Construction companies claim 
that under the existing wage scale they 
would have to discontinue operations be- 
cause of the excessive cost involved in 
construction. Consequently, they have 
submitted to the Mixed Salary Commis- 
sion a Memorandum demanding several 
amendments to the present scale, but no 
definite steps have as yet been taken, 
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Panama 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Panama) 


Although reduced from the high 
levels prevailing during the preceding 
2 years, commercial activity in Panama 
during August continued at a brisk pace. 
The volume of retail sales declined 
moderately, but there was no noticeable 
break in the local price structure. Banks 
in Panama City reported that local com- 
mercial credits were being liquidated 
promptly and collections on discounted 
foreign paper exceptionally good. 

A match factory, Fabrica Nacional de 
Fosforos, S. A., financed and operated 
by private initiative, began supplying the 
local market. Production of the factory 
is currently 100 gross boxes daily, with 
a capacity of 500 gross boxes per day. 
At present, only wood safety matches are 
produced; but the company plans to 
manufacture paper matches as soon as 
the machinery is available. A local log- 
ging and sawmill company, Aserradero 
Nacional, S. A., also has been recently 
formed. The enterprise is capitalized at 
$150,000 and will produce lumber from 
local sources for export and for domestic 
consumption. 

Construction activities throughout the 
Republic continued to occupy a domi- 
nant position and to create considerable 
employment. Private building permits 
issued during August for Panama City 
totaled $568,439, compared with $554,000 
for the preceding month. In addition 
to the extensive private building, the 
National Government is now fully em- 
barked upon a broad program of public 
works involving the construction of nu- 
merous roads and the erection of public 
buildings and schools. In furtherance 
of this governmental activity, a supple- 
mental appropriation of nearly $3,000,- 
000 was announced on September 23, for 
the purpose of facilitating the enlarged 
program of the Ministry of Health and 
Public Works. Shortages of builders’ 
hardware and lumber in the smaller 
sizes continued to hamper the develop- 
ment of full-scale construction activity. 

TACA airlines announced its inten- 
ticns to inaugurate very shortly a tri- 
weekly service between Balboa and 
M-x‘co City. 

The rejuvenation of Panama’s banana 
export industry ccntinued to progress 
satisfactorily. The Chir.qui Land Co., 
an affiliate of the United Fruit Co., was 
reported to be operating at a rate of 
250,000 stems for export monthly. It 
was also reported that independent ba- 
nana growers in the Bocas del Toro re- 
gion cn the Atlantic side of the Republic 
are preparing to engage in large-scale 
exporting. 

As a result of favorable weather and 
the Panamanian Government’s vigorous 
policy aimed at improving the yield and 
extending the acreage under cultivation, 
the 1944 r.ce crop, now being harvested, 
is reported to be one cf the largest in 
ihe Republ.c’s history. 





Several oil-pressing plants in the col- 
ony of Aden, Arabia, have been forced 
to close down because of a lack of sesame 
seeds, formerly imported from India. 
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Argentina 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


_Copper: Internal Distribution Con- 
trolled—Control by the National Ra- 
tioning Council over distribution and 
importation of copper in Argentina was 
established by the terms of decree No. 
20052 of July 26, 1944. The decree pro- 
vides control by the Council of the trans- 
fer of copper in any form from one own- 
ership to another and of the fulfillment 
of terms of import contracts which stip- 
ulate use or distribution of such copper, 
and requires purchasers to report im- 
mediately to the Council terms of import 
purchase contracts. The penalty for in- 
fractions is seizure of the material. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hides, Skins, and Leather: Export Per- 
mits Required—The exportation of 
hides, skins, and leather of all types in 
whatever condition, and manufactures 
therefrom, is subject to prior permit re- 
quirements in Argentina, by terms of 
decree No. 21424 of August 10, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial August 31, 
1944. 

Exporters’ and Importers’ Register Es- 
tablished.—All exporters and importers 
in Argentina are required to register with 
the customhouse authorities by terms of 
decree No. 10160 of April 22, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of May 6, 
1944. Heretofore, only importers regis- 
tered. 

Playing Cards: Internal Taxes In- 
creased.—Internal taxes on playing cards 
in Argentina were increased by decree 
No. 18235 of December 31, 1943, published 
in the Boletin Oficial January 4, 1944. 
The new taxes on domestically produced 
cards in paper pesos per deck are: Cards 
printed on pasteboard, “Spanish” type, 
.50; the same, “French” type, 1; printed 
or engraved on aluminum, celluloid, 
casein-coated paper, or any other sub- 
stitute for pasteboard, 2. 

These taxes are doubled on imported 
cards. Reconditioned used cards, re- 
gardless of material or origin, are taxed 
.50 paper pesos per deck. All cards for 
games of chance are subject to these 
taxes whatever their design, except decks 
of small cards that do not exceed 5 centi- 
meters in length or 3 centimeters in 
width and cards for games of chance not 
covered above. 


Australia 


Transport and Communications 


Post-War Plans for Telephones.—A 
telephone in every home in Australia 
after the war is the goal of the Australian 
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Postmaster General. A new flat rate will 
be instituted to cover annual rent and 
all local calls, according to the foreign 
press. 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


Rail Line to Connect Brazilian and 
Paraguayan Towns.—Representatives of 
the Governments of Brazil and Para- 
guay signed an agreement on August 11, 
granting the Northwestern of Brazil 
Railway the right to build a rail line to 
connect the Paraguayan towns of Pedro 
Juan Caballero, on the Brazilian fron- 
tier, and Concepcion, river port on the 
Paraguay River, according to the foreign 
press. This construction will complete 
the Brazilian line from Campo Grande, 
State of Matto Grosso, Brazil, to Ponta 
Pora, on the Paraguayan boundary. 











The Cover Picture 





Pictures From Many Lands 


Portrayals of commercial and 
transport activities in various 
widely separated regions of the 
earth appear in the montage that 
constitutes our cover picture this 
week. At the upper left is a mar- 
ket-place scene in French Morocco, 
and the copyrighted picture has 
been generously made available by 
the National Geographic Society. 
The picture of the big plane at the 
upper right comes from Pan Amer- 
ican Airways. The _ arrestingly 
contoured cattle at the lower right 
were photographed on a South 
American ranch by A, K. Dawson. 
At the lower left we see construc- 
tion work progressing on the In- 
ter-American Highway in Central 
America, and the picture was sup- 
plied by the C. I. A. A. The pic- 
ture that we have circled in the 
center is labeled by the Office of 
War Information “Women Man 
America’s Wartime Machines.” 
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British West 


Indies 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Illuminating Oils, Whisky, and Cig- 
arettes: General Rate of Import Duty 
into St. Christopher and Nevis Re- 
duced.— The general rate of duty on 
imports into St. Christopher and Nevis, 
British West Indies, of illuminating oils, 
whisky, and cigarettes has been reduced, 
according to statutory rules and orders 
No. 8 published in the Official Gazette of 
July 20, 1944. The new general rates 
of duty are as follows (old rates in 
parentheses): Illuminating oils, per 
gallon, 2d. (3d.); whisky, not exceeding 
the strength of proof, per gallon, 20s. 
(22s.); whiskey, exceeding the strength 
of proof, per proof gallon 20s. (22s.); 
cigarettes, 11s. 5d. (12s. 6d.). The pref- 
erential rates remain the same. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


The volume of industrial production 
in Canada has fallen a little from the all- 
time high reached last fall. War de- 
mands, the key to output, have changed 
with the development of the operating 
theaters this year, and there have been 
corresponding changes in the supply 
program which have interrupted the 
rhythm of production. As Canada’s 
production board chairman remarked 
recently: “Items in urgent demand a few 
months ago are now required in limited 
quantities, and other items in which 
production has been discontinued or 
greatly reduced are wanted in tre- 
mendous volume.” The placement of 
large contracts for shells and explosives 
has given a fillip to the munitions indus- 
tries and reopened one of Canada’s 
largest explosives plants. On the other 
hand, production of guns and small arms 
has been curtailed, and modifications 
made in aircraft construction and ship- 
building have affected activity in those 
lines. In aircraft production, the em- 
phasis has shifted away from trainer 
planes to bombers, and, while the value 
of output will be increased, the number 
of planes building will be reduced. In 
shipbuilding, the building of escort ves- 
sels has been curtailed, and changes have 
been made in the cargo-boat program. 
These curtailments have not been alto- 
gether compensated for by increased 
activity on landing barges and other-type 
vessels. 

PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT INDEX: 

LOWER 


The change of schedules has been re- 
flected in the Dominion Government’s in- 
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dex of industrial production, which has 
drifted to somewhat lower levels over the 
summer. At 262.1 of the 1935-39 aver- 
age for the month of July the index was 
slightly below the figure for that month 
of last year and much below the 282.7 
registered for March, which was the high 
point of 1944, and the 283.3 shown for 
October a year ago. It has also been re- 
flected in a declining industrial-employ- 
ment index, which has fallen more than 
5 percent since the first of the year. To 
some extent this decline is a reflection of 
the withdrawal of agricultural workers 
who began to return to the farms in the 
spring after working during the winter 
on temporary permits from Selective 
Service. More significantly, however, it 
shows how the tight manpower supply 
makes shifts in program difficult to ac- 
complish without lags. The reduction in 
the number of workers has been most 
marked in the manufacturing industries 
affected by the curtailment in program 
noted earlier, but their less-active posi- 
tion has not noticeably relieved the in- 
dustries in which shortages of labor have 
been acute. The lumber and mining in- 
dustries are still insufficiently supplied 
with workers. The shell-filling plants 
and the packing plants also have been in 
need of help. 


RECONVERSION WAITS ON EASIER METAL 
SUPPLY 


While a considerable number of pro- 
duction controls have been removed by 
Government order, the new demand for 
munitions makes it seem unlikely that 
there will be any great expansion in the 
production of civilian goods until after 
the defeat of Germany. The position in 
metals supply is highly selective. Late 
last year the steel situation became some- 
what more comfortable, warehouse 
stocks were built up, and production be- 
gan to fall off, but renewed demand from 
the war plants, beginning in the spring, 
wiped out this ease. Now production 
from the Dominion’s expanded furnace 
capacity has again been stepped up, and, 
while the demands of the war program 
are still discouraging to civilian output, 
it is possible to fill a larger portion of 
steel requirements from domestic sources. 
Imports of primary steel and some types 
of rolled products have decreased sharp- 
ly. Exports of rails, pipe and other steel 
production—-mostly under the Mutual 
Aid program—have increased. 

In nickel and copper, the supply situ- 
ation is still tight, an acute shortage of 
underground workers having been re- 
sponsible for a decrease of approximately 
8 percent in nickel output from the 1943 
record high, and a decrease of approxi- 
mately 3 percent in copper output. Zinc 
and lead output are also lower, but these 
items are among the least critical at the 
present time. As an indication of the 
easier position in these items, the Metals 
Reserve Co. has terminated its contracts 
with four marginal producers in the Do- 
minion. The War Production Board also 
announced late in August that along with 
a further cut-back in aluminum produc- 
tion in the United States, scheduled im- 
ports from Canada for the rest of the 
year will be sharply reduced, and de- 
livery of 250,000,000 pounds already un- 
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der contract is indefinitely postponed. 
In Canada the aluminum company 
stated that the reduction in United 
States imports had been anticipated and 
that smelting operations had been taper- 
ing off over the past few months. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE BEGINS AT STEEP 
Rock 


Production of iron ore at the Steep 
Rock mine in Ontario is getting under 
way. This large development, financed 
by Cleveland interests and by a Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation loan, has 
entailed the diversion of a river, the 
draining of a lake (the ore body is lo- 
cated under Steep Rock Lake), construc- 
tion of a railway spur, extension of 
power lines to the mine, and the building 
of dock facilities at the Great Lakes har- 
bor of Port Arthur, Ontario. 


GOLD MINING AND COAL OUTPUT 


Low priority ratings on labor and 
equipment for the gold-mining industry 
have progressively cut gold production 
from the record output of 1940 and 1941. 
Prospecting, however, has been very ac- 
tive, a large number of claims have been 
staked in Ontario, Quebec, and the North 
West Territories, and trading in gold- 
mining shares has been active. 

Coal production has been declining de- 
spite the efforts of National Selective 
Service to increase ouput by channeling 
additional workers to the coal fields. 
Compared with last year, the number of 
workers employed in the mines has in- 
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creased, but output has fallen off due 
to sporadic strikes, absenteeism, and the 
declining proportion of young, able-bod- 
ied, qualified miners in the total working 
force. Imports of bituminous from the 
United States have increased, but the 
supply of American and Welsh anthra- 
cite is none too comfortable. The Fed- 
eral Government has been urging house- 
holders to buy their winter supply of coal 
early and to take the grades of coal which 
are available. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION ENCOURAGING: PostT- 
War OUTLOOK FAVORABLE 


Lumber production on the west coast 
has shown an encouraging increase, but 
in eastern Canada there has been a fur- 
ther drop. For the year 1944, lumber 
production is expected to be about 4,600,- 
000,000 feet, practically on a par with 
1943. Of the total, about 2,000,000,000 
feet are earmarked for export to the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
British Empire countries, and 1,600,000,- 
000 feet for war use in Canada. The re- 
maining 1,000,000,000 feet, for essential 
civilian purposes in the Dominion, is 
slightly below last year and will require 
careful husbanding and allocation to 
provide for the most insistent needs, 

Canadians expect the demand for 
lumber to continue will into the post- 
war period because of the reconstruction 
needs in Europe and the accumulated 
demand in the domestic market for 
housing and other purposes. The Brit- 
ish Ministry of Supply has completed 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 








Some Economic Policies “Essential for Our National Interest” 


The United States must take the leadership in attempting to secure adher- 
ence to a liberal and nondiscriminating foreign-trade policy, including the 
relaxation of trade barriers throughout the world, and particularly by coun- 
tries like England, France, and the others struggling to rebuild themselves 
and get on a normal export basis with a sufficient balance of payments to 
stabilize their exchanges. Fundamental element in the solution of that 
problem is the attitude with which we as a Nation approach the financial and 
reconstruction problems of England and the other United Nations, Russia, 
China, and France above all. 

The fact is that if we want stable economy around the world, we have to 
concern ourselves with the financial position of these major trading coun- 
tries, beginning with England. It is essential for our national interest to 
have a strong England, soundly reconstructed, and exporting enough goods 
to pay for the goods she must import, including what she buys from us. 
England was and must continue our best customer ...I am asserting a 
primary selfish United States interest in a strong healthy Britain . 

The same direct interest applies only in lesser degree for the others. The 
question in each case is how we can send our goods that they need so desper- 
ately. They are not going to starve. We were unlucky in entering Europe 
by southern Italy first, a deficit area—for, except for coal, Europe as a whole 
can be largely self-supporting quickly in the items essential to life. The 
latest news from France supports this view to a surprising degree. 

The goods we want to send most are reconstruction goods for transporta- 
tion and for power, and raw materials for manufacturing of various im- 
portant kinds. The sooner we can get these countries on an export basis, the 
sooner we “an sell them our products. We all need to begin this process (and 
business and labor have an important part of this responsibility) by pounding 
into the consciousness of our people that exports of other countries are the 
only way in the long run they can pay us for our exports to them. 


(From a recent address on “Economic Controls in the Post-War World,” by 
Charles P. Taft, Director of the Office of Wartime Economic Affairs, Department 
of State.) 
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Increase in Netherlands 
Banks’ Treasury - Bond 
Holdings 


Treasury-bond holdings of the 
five principal banks in the Nether- 
lands increased by 119,300,000 
guilders (about $64,420,000) during 
July, to the high total of 1,622,- 
200,000 guilders ($876,090,000), 
and represented 75 percent of the 
banks’ total assets, according to 
their July balance sheets. Mean- 
while the cash holdings of these 
banks—the Amsterdam Bank, the 
Rotterdam Banking Association, 
the Twentsche Bank, the Incasso 
Bank, and the “Nederlandsche 
Handel Maatschappy” (Nether- 
lands Trading Society)—were re- 
duced by 11,200,000 guilders ($6,- 
000,000), bring them down to 172,- 
000,000 guilders $92,909,000). 

Thus, during July, the Treasury- 
bond holdings of the five banks 
increased 5 percent over the end of 
the preceding month and 14 per- 
cent over what they were at the 
end of May. This, according to 
Aneta, Netherlands News Agency, 
demonstrates the continuing ten- 
dency for all funds to be drawn 
into the ever-swelling total of 
Treasury bonds. 

Since investment opportunities 
in the Nazi-occupied country have 
been nonexistent, banks through- 
out Holland have tended to accu- 
mulate abnormally large cash 
holdings. In an effort to over- 
come this “unhealthy” financial 
condition, banks have snapped up 
the Treasury notes which, while 
no more solidly-backed than the 
currency—which they are forced 
to accept—issued by the German- 
controlled Netherlands Banks, at 
least offer an opportunity for some 
sort of return and a slightly bet- 
ter chance of being redeemed— 
even in the event of German de- 
feat—than the bank notes. 























arrangements with the Canadian lumber 
industry to supply approximately 1,200,- 
000,000 feet of lumber during each of 
the 2 years after the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Europe. 


SHIPMENTS OF NEWSPRINT AND Woop 
PULP 


The current rate of shipment of news- 
print and wood pulp from Canada to the 
United States (200,000 tons of newsprint 
monthly and wood pulp at the annual 
rate of 1,100,000 tons) was assured for 
the fourth quarter of 1944 at a meeting 
held in Montreal on September 12 be- 
tween Canadian and United States of- 
ficials. Although severe drought condi- 
tions resulted in the inability of certain 
mills to obtain full delivery of wood in 
time for its use during the coming win- 
ter months, this deficiency has been 
somewhat offset by the fact that produc- 
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tion of new wood during the season end- 
ed May 31, 1944, exceeded the originally 
anticipated new supply. This factor, 
coupled with rig'd methods taken to 
schedule production insures a continua- 
tion of newsprint and wood-pulp deliv- 
eries for the remainder of 1944. 


LABOR SUPPLY DEPRESSES COTTON CON- 
SUMPTION 


Cotton-textile production continues 
its downward trend as manpower short- 
ages prevent the mills from working to 
full capacity. In July, bale openings 
were the lowest in any month since July 
1939. Military requirements, both for 
cotton and woolen fabrics, have de- 
creased, but expansion in civilian buying 
is responsible for a tight position in many 
types of cotton goods. Leather-foot- 
wear output is higher than a year ago. 
For the first 6 months of 1944 the num- 
ber of leather shoes manufactured was 
up by 4 percent. 


WaGE INCREASE FOR RAILWAY WORKERS 


In a decision widely publicized because 
of its effect on the wage-stabilization 
program, the National War Labor Board 
awarded a wage increase of 6 cents per 
hour to practically all Canadian railway 
workers on July 31. The railway broth- 
erhoods had asked for increases ranging 
from 16 to 23 cents per hour. They 
based their case on the wage rates be- 
ing paid in the United States and sought 
to bring their pay scales up to the level 
paid American railway workers. 

In granting the 6-cents-per-hour in- 
crease, the Board based its decision on 
an investigation which indicated that 
workers in other industries in Canada, 
particularly the manufacturing indus- 
tries, had received pay increases which 
threw railway wage rates out of bal- 
ance. The Board rejected the unions’ 
request for the same pay rates as in the 
United States, however, on the ground 
that the timing and the effectiveness of 
the price-wage control policies in the 
two countries had kept living costs in 
Canada from rising as sharply as in the 
United States. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC Up: Net EARNINGS Down 


The remarkable job done by the rail- 
ways in handling war-expanded traffic 
has been a continuing subject of favor- 
able comment. Growing in volume as 
the war progressed, freight traffic in the 
first 6 months of 1944 set a new record. 
Revenue carloadings increased 10 per- 
cent over the first half of 1943 and 60 
percent over the corresponding period in 
1939. In comparison with the first half 
of 1943, all classes of freight showed in- 
creases with the notable exception o1 
coal and a less emphatic drop in metallic 
minerals. By far the largest increase 
was in grain loadings as quantities of 
western grain moved to Europe, to the 
United States, and to deficit areas in 
eastern Canada. 

Traditionally the peak period of rail- 
way freight traffic is in the autumn 
when the western grain harvest moves to 
country elevators and from country ele- 
vators to Great Lakes terminals. Some- 
times congestion develops. In August 
this year, even before the new crop 
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reached the market, a bottleneck devel- 
oped at Canadian lakehead terminals, 
Freight cars piled up in the yards be- 
cause there was not enough labor to un- 
load the shipments of grain pouring in 
from the Prairies. A special controller, 
vested with powers to draft labor from 
local industries and require overtime 
work, has been appointed by the Fed- 
eral Government to speed up the un- 
loading of cars and free them for other 
cargoes. 

Even though freight and passenger 
traffic has expanded, net earnings of the 
two transcontinental railways are not as 
favorable as last year. Expenses have 
increased at a faster rate than revenues, 
and as a result the net earnings in the 
first 6 months of 1944 were off 4 percent 
from last year’s record high. Earnings 
of the privately owned Canadian Pacific 
(up 7 percent) made a better showing 
than those of the government owned 
Canadian National (down 9 percent). 
The National War Labor Board’s award 
of a railway wage increase will add 
to operating costs which will be particu- 
larly heavy this year because of the 
retroactive feature of the award. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION: FARM INCOME 
Up 


This season the weather news was 
good after the winter and early spring 
drought in the vital Prairie grain belt 
was broken in May. Had the drought 
continued, a drastic curtailment of the 
whole range of livestock industries would 
have been necessary, and Canada’s re- 
serve of wheat would have been seriously 
reduced before the harvest of 1945. 

Wheat production, on an average offi- 
cially estimated to be nearly 38 percent 
larger than last year, may total 450,000,- 
000 bushels, an amount exceeded only in 
a few exceptionally good years. This 
large new crop, together with carry-over 
stocks of 355,000,000 bushels, will enable 
Canada to meet all current requirements 
and still have a generous supply for the 
anticipated needs of the liberated coun- 
tries. Oats and barley crops promise to 
fill all domestic needs and leave a margin 
for carry-over and export. 

Milk production already has fallen off 
drastically. The butter-supply situation 
has become critical; stocks on Septem- 
ber 1 were 11,500,000 pounds below the 
total on the corresponding date in 1943. 
Shipments of cheese to Britain may have 
to be curtailed. 

The outlook for vegetable crops 
throughout the Dominion is quite satis- 
factory. 

Apple production probably will be 
above average, although dry weather 
has prevented normal sizing in some of 
the eastern provinces. Pears, plums, 
and cherries will be below last year’s 
poor crop. Peaches and apricots will be 
abundant and far above the production 
of last year. 

For the present, at least, farmers are 
enjoying an almost unprecedented meas- 
ure of prosperity. Cash income from 
the sale of farm products, especially 
wheat and livestock, during the first 
6 months of 1944 was $716,000,000. This 
is 30 percent more than a year ago and 
only $6,000,000 less than for the full year 
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1939. In addition, farmers received sub- 
stantial income in the form of subsidies, 
bonus payments, and wheat participa- 
tion certificate settlements. 

As the end of the war approaches more 
and more attention is being directed to 
the problem of safeguarding the ex- 
panded agricultural production under 
post-war conditions. Floor prices for 
staple products are designed to assist in 
this difficult transition. Directed at the 
same purpose are the longer-term com- 
modity agreements being negotiated with 
the United Kingdom. The most recent 
agreement of this type was an arrange- 
ment announced on July 4 under which 
Canada will ship a minimum of 100,000,- 
000 pounds of beef to Britain in the 
2 calendar years 1944 and 1945. In ad- 
dition, the United Kingdom agrees to 
take, at a specific price, all the beef that 
Canada can ship during the contract 
period. A 2-year agreement already 
exists for bacon, and it has been an- 
nounced that arrangements are proceed- 
ing on a 4-year agreement. The cur- 
rent cheese agreement expires at the end 
of April 1945. 

Likewise, looking ahead to the post- 
war period, the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture has advocated strong Ca- 
nadian support for international com- 
modity agreements. The Federation has 
also recommended increased control over 
the marketing of farm products by 
means of marketing boards, citing as 
models the Canadian Wheat Board and 
the Nova Scotia Apple Marketing Board. 


LARGE EXPANSION IN EXPORTS 


The Dominion’s increasing contribu- 
tion to the fighting strength of the 
Allied Nations is evident in the foreign- 
trade figures for the first 8 months of 
1944, when exports reached the largest 
aggregate of the war period. Since the 
first of the year shipments were on a 
steadily expanding scale, with May and 
June exports by far the highest on rec- 
ord. There was a drop in the value of 
exports for July and August, with the 
figures for these months falling below 
year-ago comparisons. For the first 
8 months, Canadas exports (exclusive of 
gold) were valued at $2,282,001,000—an 
increase of almost $500,000,000 over 1943. 

A glance at the commodities making 
up this expanded volume of exports in- 
dicates the high degree of their wartime 
character. Even in the type of goods 
which Canada normally sends abroad, 
wartime needs are responsible for large 
increases. Munitions and foodstuffs ac- 
counted for the major percentage of the 
shipments during the first 8 months of 
1944. Leading exports were wheat and 
wheat flour ($310,000,000), meats ($147,- 
000,000), motor vehicles and _ parts 
($301,000,000), and nonferrous metals 
($215,000,000) . 

A greater outflow of supplies to the 
United Kingdom and to the United 
States accounted for a large percentage 
of the increase in exports over the first 
8 months of 1943. Valued at $848,000,000, 
exports to the United Kingdom were up 
by $162,000,000. Valued at $823,000,000, 
exports to the United States increased 
by more than $100,000,000. A large vol- 
ume of war goods went to the Italian 
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battlefront, to Egypt, India, the Soviet 
Union, and China. Essential civilian- 
goods exports to British colonies in the 
West Indies and Newfoundland also 
showed increases, with smaller gains in 
shipments to several Latin American 
countries. 


SLIGHT INCREASE IN IMPORTS 


Canada’s imports have not increased 
to the extent that exports have. Valued 
at $1,013,000,000, imports in the first 7 
months of 1944, imports were only $22,- 
000,000 higher than in 1943. Eighty-two 
percent of the imports came from the 
United States, and of the $22,000,000 in- 
crease in the 7 months, incoming ship- 
ments were almost entirely from the 
United States. In the commodities im- 
ported from the United States, however, 
there has been some significant shifts. 
For example, imports of primary steel, 
rolling-mill products, and industrial ma- 
chinery were on a smaller scale, while 
imports of motor-vehicle parts, engines, 
farm implements (principally tractors), 
radio and other communications com- 
ponents increased. There were also 
some shifts in imports from other coun- 
tries—more tea and jute fabric from 
India; more coffee from Brazil, Guate- 
mala, and Salvador; more crude petro- 
leum from Colombia and Venezuela; and 
less wool from New Zealand. 


POST-WAR LEGISLATION 


As Allied successes bring nearer the 
prospect of the end of the war in Europe, 
the basis has been laid for meeting the 
problems of the post-war period. Parlia- 
ment enacted a number of measures to 
cushion the transition. Underlying these 
measures is the objective of encouraging 
private investment, lightening the shock 
of a decrease in export trade, and main- 
taining the public-consumption level. 
The most important measures were the 
establishment of an industrial develop- 
ment bank, machinery to dispose of sur- 
plus war property, export loans and 
credits, expansion of the housing-loan 
program, floor prices for agricultural 
products, children’s allowances, and a 
generous scale of benefits for members 
of the armed forces. 

Most of the important legislation has 
already been reported in FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY. (See issue of September 
2.) However, not previously reported in 
this magazine was the passage of the act 
providing service gratuities to veterans. 
This will serve to increase purchasing 
power immediately after demobilization. 
Based on the length of service, cash out- 
lays to veterans are estimated at $400,- 
000,000. In addition, there is a provision 
for rehabilitation credits estimated to 
cost $350,000,000 for the purchase of a 
home, establishment of a business, or 
other specified purposes at any time 
within 5 years of the veterans’ discharge. 
The total cost of the war service gratuity 
outlays is estimated at $750,000,000. 

Establishment of three new Govern- 
ment departments was authorized by 
Parliament. The Department of Recon- 
struction will coordinate the plans of 
Government departments and other 
agencies to promote post-war employ- 
ment and develop Canada’s industrial 
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and natural resources. A Department of 
Veterans Affairs will administer veterans’ 
pensions and allowances and will have 
charge of the rehabilitation and re- 
establishment in civilian life of mem- 
bers of the armed forces. A Department 
of National Health and Welfare will or- 
ganize and administer the activities of 
the Federal Government in the health 
and social-insurance fields. 


Cost oF LIVING: RETAIL SALES 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
cost-of-living index has moved within 
a narrow range this year as a result of 
effective price-control measures. Stand- 
ing at 119.0 at the beginning of January, 
the index moved up to 119.2 in May and 
declined slightly thereafter to 118.9 on 
August 1. The level of the index on 
August 1, 1943, was 119.2. 

The indexes of retail trade were not 
abreast of current sales, but through 
July they show a dollar volume about 7 
percent higher than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1943. Widest gains were 
made in hardware and furniture stores 
as the supply situation improved. 


RECORD OBJECTIVE SET FOR NEW VICTORY 
LOAN 


Canada’s seventh Victory Loan, the 
ninth loan of this war issued for public 
subscription, will open on October 23 
with a minimum objective of $1,300,000,- 
000. This objective is the highest ever 
set and is $100,000,000 above the mini- 
mum target of the sixth Victory Loan 
which last May yielded $1,407,547,650. 
The new loan will be in two issues—a 
short-term 4-year issue bearing 154-per- 
cent interest and an issue of 17 years and 
3 months which will carry 3-percent in- 


terest. Both issues will be offered at 
par. 
Holders of 4%4-percent Dominion 


bonds maturing October 15, 1944, and 
of 34%-percent bonds of an issue due in 
October 1949 which has been called, may 
convert their holdings at 100% percent. 
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Wartime Commodity Controls 


Additional Wartime Standardization 
and Simplification Orders Revoked.— 
Following closely its recent revocation of 
43 standardization and simplification or- 
ders (reported in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 23), the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board of Canada an- 
nounced the cancelation of 10 more sim- 
ilar orders. The new list of revocations, 
effective September 11, 1944, affects fur- 
niture, including school, office, and nov- 
elty furniture; caskets; asbestos prod- 
ucts; electric tape; venetian blinds made 
of wood; wood pencils and penholders; 
and incandescent, . fluorescent, and 
other electric discharge lamps. 

Manufacture Permitted of New Mod- 
els of Machines and Appliances.—Ex- 
cept for restrictions resulting from la- 
bor or supply shortages, Canadian man- 
ufacturers are now free to develop and 
produce new models and parts for such 
products as motor vehicles, railway roll- 
ing stock, radio sets, stoves, furnaces, 
sewing machines, electric appliances, of- 
fice equipment, and glass jars, bottles, 
and tumblers. The direct control over 
the production of new models exercised 
by the Machine Tools Controller since 
November 20, 1940, was terminated on 
August 14, 1944. 

The Minister of Munitions and Sup- 
ply has reported that the controls pres- 
ently exercised by government agencies 
over the use of critical materials and 
services are now adequate, in view of 
the current supply situation on machine 
tools, to regulate the production of ex- 
perimental or other new models as cir- 
cumstances may require. 

The original restrictions against new 
models were issued primarily to conserve 
the use of machine tools, dies, jigs, gages, 
molds, patterns, templates, and skilled 
labor for essential war purposes. 

New Footwear Styles Permitted.—A 
limited number of new styles of foot- 
wear will be permitted in Canada by a 
recent Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
order relaxing certain restrictions on 
production of boots, shoes, and slippers. 
No new styles of dress footwear, how- 
ever, will be available to retailers until 
January 1945. 

Makers of women’s footwear will be 
allowed two completely new patterns and 
may vary their present lines by substitut- 
ing patterns used prior to October 1941 
for styles now permitted. Pattern reg- 
ulations do not restrict the use of bows. 
More than one color of leather may be 
used in the uppers of women’s shoes 
when the leather content of the upper 
is not over 30 percent. Regulations pro- 
hibiting the use of metal for ornamental 
purposes and the use of materials or 
decorations which would create a two- 
tone effect have been abolished. 

Manufacturers of men’s and boys’ 
footwear also may now use white leather, 
previously allowed only for women’s, 
misses’, and children’s footwear. An- 
tique finishes to make two-tone effects 
and perforations may now be used with- 
out restriction. 

All production and styling restrictions 
on leather slippers and babies’ soft-sole 
shoes have been revoked. 
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The revised order also eliminates re- 
strictions on such trade practices as con- 
signment sales and the manufacture of 
samples. 


Transport and Communication 


Development of Air Routes.——An Air 
Transport Board is to be set up in Can- 
ade to plan the development of domestic 
and international air routes, issue op- 
erating licenses based on “present and 
future public convenience and necessity,” 
and advise the Government on civil- 
aviation policy. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Internal Use Tax Established on Auto- 
mobiles.—A tax of 3 colones on private 
automobiles, payable quarterly, has been 
established by Costa Rican congressional 
decree No. 170, promulgated August 24 
and effective September 1, 1944. Pro- 
ceeds of the tax, amounting to 1,500 
colones, will be subscribed by the Gov- 
ernment to the Red Cross of Costa Rica, 
and the remainder will be distributed 
equally among the auxiliary committees 
of the Red Cross in the Provinces. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Sacking for Manufacture of 
Sugar Bags: Reduced Rate of Duty for 
Bags Marked Only on One Side Con- 
tinued for One Year.—Cotton sacking 
for the manufacture of sugar bags label- 
ed on one side only, may be imported into 
Cuba for one more year at the reduced 
rate of duty of Cuban customs tariff 
item 128-A ($0.056 per kilogram for 
United States goods), according to de- 
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cree No. 2538 published in the Official] 
Gazette of August 24, 1944. 

[Decree No. 2499 of September 2, 1943, 
established the reduced rate of duty on this 
material for 1 year. Previously the sack- 
ing had to be stamped on both sides. For 
previous announcement see FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of October 13, 1943.] 


Beef: Export Embargo Extended for 
120 Days.—The absolute export embargo 
on Cuban beef established on June 24, 
1944, for a temporary period of 120 days, 
has been extended for an additional 120 
days, according to decree No. 2782 pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of Sep- 
tember 7, 1944. 

|For announcement of the absolute export 


embargo on Cuban beef see FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 20, 1944.] 


Eire 
Economic Conditions 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR DEVELOPMENT 


An extensive plan of development re- 
portedly is to be undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment of Eire at an estimated total 
cost of about £68,000,000 on a pre-war 
basis. Priority for various building 
projects will be established when raw 
materials become available, and mate- 
rials will be released to those having the 
best claims for them. Road develop- 
ment is expected to cost £14,000,000; 
harbor works, £2,000,000; airdromes, 
£10,500,000; and public-utility schemes, 
£7.500,000. In order to furnish electric- 
ity to all farm houses, an expanded 
rural-electrification program is con- 
templated, under which more rivers will 
be harnessed for the generation of 
electricity and steam-generating plants 
will be operated by native-produced peat 
instead of imported coal. 


Egypt 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone and Telegraph Revenues.— 
The Eyptian State Telephone and Tele- 
graph revenues during the fiscal year 
May 1, 1943 to April 30, 1944, totaled 
£E2.333,500, an increase over the £El,- 
910,700 of the preceding year. Expendi- 
tures rose from £E604,200 in 1942-43 to 
£E742,400 in 1943-44. 

Broadcasting receipts amounted to 
£E59,500 in 1943-44 against £44,700 
during the preceding year. Expendi- 
tures increased to £E24,200 in 1943-44 
from £E22,100 in 1942-43. 


El Salvador 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Line Concessions.—During July 
the Salvadoran Government approved 
two contracts affecting international air 
service through the Republic. On July 
6, the National Legislative Assembly rati- 
fied an agreement extending for 10 years 
the concession granted to Transports 
Aereos Centro Americanos (TACA) to 
operate an air line in the country. On 
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July 21, a similar concession was granted 
also for 10 years, to operate an air line 
named Lineas Aereas Centro Americanas 
(LACA). 


France 


Transport and Communication 


Limited Mail Service to Additional De- 
partments.—Effective at once, the limited 
mail service, restricted exclusively to 
nonillustrated post cards of a personal 
nature, to certain areas of France under 
the provisions of order No. 25851 of Sep- 
tember 4, 1944, is further extended to in- 
clude the whole of the Departments of 
Cotes-du-Nord, Eure, Eure-et-Loir, Ile- 
et-Vilaine, Mayenne, Orne, Sarthe, Seine 
(including the city of Paris), Seine-In- 
ferieure, Seine-et-Marne and Seine-et- 
Oise, by the Postmaster General’s order 
No. 26056, dated September 23, 1944. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
temper 16, 1944, for the text of order No. 
25851 of September 4, 1944, and of September 
30 for the extension of this service to addi- 
tional areas in northern France by order No. 
25897 of September 8.] 


French Colonies 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Cellulose: Industrial Administration 
Created.—In order to continue tests of 
new and rational utilizations of vegetable 
resources of oversea France, an Indus- 
trial Régie (Administration) of Colonial 
Cellulose has been created, with its head- 
quarters temporarily at Algiers, by a de- 
cree of April 11, 1944, of the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, promul- 
gated in French Equatorial Africa by an 
order of May 11 and republished in the 
Journal Officiél of that colony on June 1, 
1944. 

The Régie has for its exclusive pur- 
pose the study and tests of exploitation, 
on an industrial scale, of products of the 
African forests and plains, especially 
with a view to the manufacture of pulp 
for paper. The Régie is a public estab- 
lishment, placed under the authority of 
the Commissioner for Colonies, and has 
civil personality and financial autonomy. 
Funds necessary for the establishment 
and functioning of the Régie are to be 
furnished by the Funds of Colonial Soli- 
darity. 


French Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties on Wines and Export 
Duties on Specified Products Revised.— 
Import duties in French Cameroun were 
revised on wines containing up to 15 
degrees of alcohol, in casks or demi- 
johns, and export duties were increased 
on wax, bananas, cocoa, copal, cotton, 
and certain exotic woods, by an order of 
May 9, 1944, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French Cameroun and effec- 
tive on June 1. 

The New import duty on wines con- 
taining up to 15 degrees of alcohol, in- 
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Belgian Agriculture Ruined 
by Nazis? 


The German-controlled newspa- 
pers in occupied Belgium prior to 
the liberation by Allied forces, were 
obliged to admit that the German 
occupation has virtually ruined 
Belgian agriculture. One of these 
papers wrote: 

“The war has caused a loss of 
15,000,000,000 francs (about $480,- 
000,000) to Belgian agriculture. 
The impoverishment of that in- 
dustry extends to the livestock, the 
equipment, and the reserve fertil- 
ity of the soil: 

“The number of bovines has 
fallen by 670,829 head; the number 
of pigs by 365,000; that of horses 
by 40,000, and of poultry by 16,- 
500,000.” 























clusive, in casks or demijohns, is 10 per- 
cent ad valorem (formerly 80 francs per 
hectoliter on wines of less than 12 de- 
grees and 160 francs per hectoliter on 
wines of 12 to 15 degrees, inclusive.) 

The new export duties are as follows 
(former rates in parentheses): Wax, 
crude or clarified, 10 (4) percent ad va- 
lorem; fresh bananas, 3.40 (3) francs 
per 100 gross kilograms; cocoa in the 
bean or husk, 446 (394) francs per 1,000 
net kilograms; copal, 45 (40) francs per 
1,000 gross kilograms; cotton, 1,90 (1.50) 
francs per net kilogram. 

On lumber and exotic woods for cabi- 
net work the new rates are as follows, in 
francs per cubic meter (former rates in 
parentheses) : Ebony in logs, squared or 
not, 34 (30) sawn, 17 (10); okoume, in 
logs, 81 (72), squared, 26 (24), sawn, 17 
(10); light wood for boxes, in logs or 
squared, 17 (5), sawn, 6 (5); railway ties, 
stavewood, vine stakes, 6 (5); certain 
unspecified woods, in logs or squared, 17 
(15), sawn, 11 (10); and all other speci- 
fied woods, in logs or squared, 17 (15), 
sawn, 17 (10). 


French Equatorial 


Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Coffee: Government to Purchase Ezist- 
ing Stocks and 1943-44 Crop.—Effective 
from June 15, 1944, the Government of 
French Equatorial Africa is to purchase 
all existing stocks of coffee, as well as 
the entire crop of coffee harvested during 
the 1943-44 crop year, by order No. 1209 
of June 7, 1944, published in the Journal 
Officiel of that colony on June 15. 

These coffees are to be delivered at the 
coffee warehouse at Pointe-Noire before 
November 30, 1944, and will be purchased 
at the following prices per metric ton, 
net weight: First-quality, 11,396 francs; 
second-quality, 9,496 francs; third-qual- 
ity, 8,071 francs. 
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French North 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Hemp: Transactions Regulated in 
French Mcorocco.—All purchases, sales, 
and other transactions between private 
persons in raw or scutched hemp of any 
origin in 1944 are restricted in the 
French Zone of Morocco by an order 
of June 20, 1944, published in the Bulle- 
tin Officiel of July 7. 

The Office of Textile Materials and 
purchasers approved by the Direction of 
Economic Affairs are alone authorized 
to acquire hemp of any origin. Domes- 
tic hemp and colonial scutched hemp 
may be sold on controlled markets. 

Distribution among utilizers of hemp 
which has been purchased and sorted is 
to be made by the Trade Service of Tex- 
tile Materials. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Scrap Iron: Group for Importation and 
Purchase Reorganized in Algeria.—The 
Algerian Group for Importation and 
Purchase of Scrap Iron, which had been 
created under the order of May 18, 1940, 
has been reorganized in application of 
the ordinance of July 6, 1943, on trade 
organization, by an order of May 12, 
1944, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Algeria on May 16. 

The objects of the group are all com- 
mercial, financial, and industrial opera- 
tions relative to the purchase, sale, im- 
portation, exportation, requisition, col- 
lection, recuperation, storage, handling, 
transportation and use of ferro-alloys, 
of new castings, and of all kinds of scrap 
of iron, cast iron, or steel needed for 
manufactures of the National Defense, 
of Public Service, of Industry, and of 
Commerce. 

Glass Hollow Ware: Special Distri- 
bution Tax Fixed in Algeria.—All glass 
hollow ware imported into Algeria by 
third parties and allocated through the 
Algerian Group for Importation of Vari- 
ous Utilitarian Articles is to be subject to 
a distribution tax of 3 percent ad va- 
lorem, by an order of June 30, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Journal! Officiel of Algeria 


on July 7. 
India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rubber: Requisition of Stocks Condi- 
tionally Authorized.—Under an amend- 
ment to the Rubber Control and Pro- 
duction Order of 1942, published in the 
Gazette of India of August 21, 1944, the 
Rubber Production Commissioner and 
the Controller are authorized to requi- 
sition rubber stocks in cases where either 
one or the other is satisfied that the 
owner of an approved estate or holding, 
an approved licensed dealer, or any other 
person is unduly withholding stocks of 
rubber from sale. 

The amendment further provides that 
only owners or occupants of an estate or 
holding, or an approved or licensed 
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dealer or a manufacturer may have any 
rubber in his possession. Rubber held 
in contravention of these regulations is 
liable to confiscation by the Government. 

A Rubber Manufactures Control Order, 
1944, was published in the Gazette of 
India of August 22, and became effective 
September 1, 1944. Under this order, 
the treatment, use, or consumption of all 
types of raw, synthetic, or reclaimed 
rubber is subject to license or special or 
general order issued by the Rubber 
Controller. 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Carloadings.—Freight carload- 
ings of the Indian railways increased by 
2.62 percent on the broad-gage and in- 
creased by 10.6 percent on the meter- 
gage in July, compared with July 1943. 

From April to July 31, 1944, freight 
carloadings were lower by 0.26 percent 
on the broad-gage and higher by 7.70 
percent on the meter-gage. 


Kenya 


Transport and Communication 


Road Program.—Kenya’s road pro- 
gram, started in 1941, is making prog- 
ress, and is the first concerted effort to 
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supply trunk roads of high standard. 
From the Tanganyika border, the main 
artery in Kenya’s network of roads runs 
north through the center of Kenya to 
Uganda and is practically completed 
from Namanga to Nairobi. From this 
point the road continues to Nakuru, ap- 
proximately halfway between the Tan- 
ganyika and Uganda borders. Several 
sections of the new road have been sur- 
faced and are open to traffic, the African 
press reports. 


Nicaragua 


[Prepared in American Republics Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
on Basis of Report from Jule B. Smith, Second 
Secretary, U. S. Embassy, Managua.] 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1943 


Economic developments in Nicaragua 
in 1943 were in general favorable, with 
business conditions reaching small boom 
proportions. Foreign trade values 
reached the highest point on record. Im- 
ports increased in value to almost double 
those of the preceding year, and nearly 
equaled the record figure of 1920; ex- 
ports slightly exceeded those of 1942 to 
set a new record, despite the fact that 
shipments of coffee and gold, the coun- 
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Denuding Java’s Forests: Enduring Damage to Island’s 
Economy Wrought by Jap Invaders 


For more than a year the Japanese authorities on Java have been wilfully 
destroying the island’s greatest assets, its densely grown forests, says a state- 
ment by the Netherlands Information Bureau. It is these forests that assure 
Java its abundant rainfall on which its principal industry—agriculture— 
depends. That the eradication of forests in tropical climates causes the most 
fertile soil to turn into desert was demonstrated in India when, during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, the wars between Hindus and invading Moham- 
medans caused the transformation of many fertile territories into arid 


In their desperate struggle to maintain a balanced economy in the Nether- 
lands Indies, the Japanese rulers are more and more falling back on the use 
of wood for the construction of ships, vehicles, and buildings, and also as a 
substitute for coal. A Domei report, broadcast from Batavia on September 1, 
announced that the authorities were preparing several new measures to 
“To assure a sufficient supply of lumber 
and firewood for wartime expansion of the manufacturing industry . . . the 
Department of Military Administration decided to enforce a series of impor- 
tant measures to step up the island’s lumber industry to a great extent, 
prompted by a demand for firewood, for the vastly increased transportation 


“The Administration will meet the situation by securing sufficient labor 
. 8,000 wagons for transportation. The sources of firewood 
will be mostly government-owned forests. For lumber constructional pur- 
poses, self-sufficiency will be effected through an increase in forest labor and 
. . In view of the expanded demand for charcoal 
as a substitute for coke, for the manufacturing industry, two charcoal kilns 
will be built for burning charcoal from mangrove wood through a newly 


The urgent need for charcoal to replace coal in manufacturing plants in 
the Indies again emphasizes the growing lack of Japanese shipping space. As 
there are no coal mines on Java, coal and coke were imported from Sumatra 
before the Japanese invasion. Rather than use their decreasing shipping 
| space for the transportation of fuel, the Japanese are converting their 
industry more toward the use of charcoal. 

Another purpose of Java’s deforestation is to fill the growing need for 
wooden ships with which to maintain communications between the numerous 
East Indies islands. However, it is problematic whether Japan can build 
these wooden ships fast enough to outpace the increasing destruction wrought 
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try’s traditional money products, fell be- 
low those of 1942. 

Business and industrial activity also 
moved at an accelerated pace; banking 
and financial conditions in general 
showed improvement. The favorable 
condition of the national Treasury was 
attested by the prepayment in June 1943 
of the guaranteed customs bonds of 1918 
and the frozen commercial debt—the 
former 10 years and the latter 3 years 
before the due dates. The Treasury be- 
gan the year with a surplus of 8,400,000 
cordobas carried over from the preceding 
year. 

Although for several years, from the 
standpoint of total value, gold has been 
the principal export commodity, and in 
1943 constituted a little more than half 
of export values, Nicaragua is primarily 
an agricultural country; farming, includ- 
ing livestock raising, and forestry are the 
principal occupations. Coffee remains 
the most important industry in the Re- 
public. On the Atlantic coast, the de- 
cline of the banana industry left large 
numbers of workers with little means of 
support, but the absorption of some 6,000 
of these laborers into rubber tapping 
again provided them with a livelihood. 

The darkest side of the economic pic- 
ture was the steady, upward climb of liv- 
ing costs. The general level of retail 
prices in 1943 was almost double that in 
1939. Attempts by the Nicaraguan 
Board of Control of Prices and Com- 
merce to stem this inflationary tide ap- 
pear to have been unavailing. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of Nicaragua’s foreign com- 
merce in 1943 amounted to $28,970,000 
(United States currency), an increase of 
37 percent over 1942 trade and almost 
30 percent over that of 1941. Making 
up the total were exports valued at $15,- 
440.000 and imports at $13,530,000. 
Shipping difficulties, which hampered 
the movement of merchandise during 
the first half of the year, were at the 
same time principally responsible for 
the rise in imports. Discouraged by 
long delays in receiving goods, many im- 
porters dispatched duplicate orders. 
Upon improvement in the shipping sit- 
uation, the original and the duplicate or- 
ders often arrived at the same time, in 
almost overwhelming quantity. Ware- 
house facilities were inadequate for 
storing the excess merchandise. 

The United States was both the out- 
standing market for Nicaragua’s prod- 
ucts and the source of its imports. The 
trend toward expansion of trade with 
other Central American countries, Mex- 
ico, and South America continued 
throughout 1943. The value of exports 
to the United States was a record figure. 
Costa Rica ranked second as a market, 
Panama third, and Honduras fourth. 
The slight drop in exports of gold and 
coffee, the two products to which Nica- 
ragua’s economy is tied, was more than 
counterbalanced by larger shipments of 
crude rubber, sesame seed, rice, sugar, 
live cattle, cattle hides, mahogany and 
pine lumber and logs, corn, and cement, 
the last named being a new export item. 
Rubber remained the second agricul- 
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tural export product in 1943, but sesame 
seed replaced raw cotton as third. 

In import trade, Mexico, which ranked 
next to the United States, shipped more 
goods to Nicaragua than ever before; im- 
ports from Peru were double, and from 
Costa Rica nearly triple the value of 
1942 imports. Cotton textiles headed 
the list of commodities, followed, in the 
order of their importance, by chemical, 
drug, cosmetic, and pharmaceutical 
products, machinery and apparatus, pe- 
troleum products, iron and steel products, 
foodstuffs (consisting largely of flour), 
paper and manufactures, jute bags, ex- 
plosives, and automobiles and parts. 


AGRICULTURE 


Although agriculture is the basis of 
Nicaragua’s economy, little progress has 
been made in scientific methods of farm- 
ing. The soil has been cultivated for 
decades with little, if any, fertilizer, and 
low yields of most crops are usual. Dur- 
ing 1943 approximately $2,000,000 were 
loaned by the local banks to finance 
crops. About 95 percent of the acreage 
planted in sesame, and 85 percent of that 
in coffee were under bank loans. 

Coffee production has been decreas- 
ing during the past 5 years and in 1943 
dropped to approximately 31,000,000 
pounds. Production costs, on the other 
hand, have been rising. Although the 
average price per pound received for 
coffee in 1943 equaled the highest dur- 
ing the preceding 10-year period, it did 
not compensate for the increased wages 
paid and cost of food furnished to la- 
borers as well as the higher prices of 
farm implements and coffee sacks. 

Sesame was the No. 2 crop cultivated 
for export. Although comparatively a 
new product for Nicaragua, more than 
19,000 acres were sown in sesame in 1943, 
and exports rose to 8,474,000 pounds from 
1,887,000 in 1942. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the high costs of production 
and the low market price in 1943 will 
result in diminished sesame plantings. 

The production of sugar is one of the 
most important industries in western 
Nicaragua. Not only does it employ sev- 
eral thousand laborers, but the tax de- 
rived from liquors distilled from mo- 
lasses provides the Government with a 
large share of its internal revenue. The 
total production capacity for all sugar 
mills is approximately 40,000,000 pounds 
of refined sugar. 

The midsummer drought and the 
ravages of the boll weevil took their toll 
of cotton production in 1943, and the 
yield was one of the lowest in years. 
However, a new cotton spinning and 
weaving mill at Managua and the fav- 
orable market prices offered for raw cot- 
ton are expected to stimulate interest in 
increasing cotton acreage. 

Not a single banana stem was shipped 
from Nicaragua in 1943, in contrast with 
the more than 3,000,000 stems exported 
in several previous years. It is reported 
that the banana disease control methods 
and irrigation have not been adequate, 
making it difficult to maintain competi- 
— with other banana-producing coun- 

ries. 

Corn and beans constitute the main 
diet of a large proportion of the popula- 
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WAR BONDS 


tion and are grown throughout the coun- 
try. Rice is consumed to a lesser extent 
and is still regarded as expensive for a 
staple item. In 1943, for the first time, 
comparatively large quantities of corn 
were shipped to Mexico, and rice exports 
were the largest in the history of the 
country. Other agricultural crops, pro- 
duced to a limited extent, are sorghum, 
cocoa, tobacco, peanuts, and castor beans 
and castor oil. 

An agricultural experiment station has 
been established at El Recreo through 
the cooperation of the United States and 
Nicaraguan Governments. In 1943, tech- 
nical personnel arrived from the United 
States and preliminary building got un- 
der way. In addition to rubber seed- 
lings, products being developed include 
abaca, jute, and derris. 

Livestock raising is one of the leading 
industries of Nicaragua, and is carried 
on, for the most part, in the western low- 
lands and central highlands. Despite a 
proportion of cattle to the human popu- 
lation of about 8 to 10, the production 
and consumption of dairy products is low. 
Interest centers mainly in the production 
of cattle for domestic slaughter and ex- 
port and for hides and skins. 

A principal contribution to the Allied 
war effort is the export of forest products. 
Foremost among them is crude rubber, 
obtained from the wild castilloa trees 
which are widespread throughout the 
country. This revived industry is more 
than absorbing the slack caused by the 
shutting down of the banana plantations, 
and is providing many laborers on the 
east coast with employment and the Gov- 
ernment with a source of revenue. 
Among Nicaraguan timbers, one of the 
most valuable is mahogany, exports of 
which in 1943 were double 1942 ship- 
ments. Other important contributions 
from the Nicaraguan forests were lignum 
vitae, balsa wood, pine, and ipecac. 
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FINANCIAL SITUATION 


The official rate of exchange in Nica- 
ragua remained at 5 paper cordobas to 
the dollar during 1943, having been so 
pegged since June 9, 1938. The unoffi- 
cial “free” rate in Managua for dollar 
drafts averaged 5.16 cordobas to the dol- 
lar, fluctuating between 5.05 and 5.35 
cordobas. Quotations for the dollar were 
lowest during the first part of the year 
and gradually increased, but the highest 
quotation of 5.35 cordobas was in effect 
only a few times during the year. The 
free market rate for dollar bank notes 
followed the same trend as that for dol- 
lar drafts, lagging about 5 points. 

Although the currency circulation in 
Nicaragua is still insufficient to meet the 
needs of the country, it increased by 
more than 48 percent in 1943, totaling 
36,562,319 cordobas on December 31, 
1943, as compared with 24,682,252 cor- 
dobas a year earlier and 15,430,432 cor- 
dobas on December 31, 1941. Increased 
business activity and wages, together 
with a higher standard of living, rather 
than an inflationary note-issue boom, 
accounted for the major portion of the 
circulation increase, say bankers. 

Another favorable aspect of the finan- 
cial situation in 1943 was the substan- 
tial increase in the exchange stabiliza- 
tion fund of the National Bank from 
$4,735,606 at the end of 1942 to $7,452,- 
704 at the end of 1943. However, the 
exchange situation was not devoid of 
difficulties. 

During September 1943 it was an- 
nounced that exchange registrations 
covering goods on order from abroad, 
principally the United States and Mexico, 
amounted to more than $7,000,000, and 
that steps would have to be taken to re- 
duce this figure or the available exchange 
balance would be depleted. (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 4, 
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1943.) The action taken resulted in the 
cancelation of numerous exchange reg- 
istrations covering unshipped merchan- 
dise. Registrations for goods needed in 
the market, however, replaced some of 
the cancelations, and the figure stood at 
more than $6,000,000 on December 31, 
1943. The reinstitution of a system of 
controlling imports seemed inevitable. 
(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
22, 1944.) 

The decided increase in revenues and 
expenditures which has characterized 
every Nicaraguan budget since that of 
1936-37 was again reflected in the 1943—- 
44 budget of 45,060,789 cordobas. The 
1943-44 budget represented a 19-percent 
increase over the 1942-43 budget of 37,- 
792,314 cordobas, and an 824-percent in- 
crease over the 1936-37 budget of 4,876,- 
237 cordobas. Actual revenues in 1942— 
43 exceeded expenditures by 8,412,050 
cordobas and this balance was carried 
over to the 1943-44 budget. The three 
main expenditure items for the new 
budget are: (1) 6,485,366 cordobas for 
the Ministry of Development; (2) 5,880,- 
264 cordobas for the operation of the 
Government-owned railways and steam- 
ship lines; and (3) 4,547,762 cordobas to 
the Ministry of War, Navy, and Aviation. 

Nicaragua’s public debt, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, consisted of £387,840, $3,- 
428,000, and 1,776,944 cordobas. Con- 
verting pounds sterling and cordobas in- 
to dollars at the current rates of ex- 
change, the total was equivalent to $5,- 
166,587. 

The debt at the end of 1943 compares 
with a debt at the end of 1942 of £413,878, 
$2,886,446, 42,738 Swiss francs, and 2,- 
324,388 cordobas, equivalent at the then- 
current rates of exchange to a total of 
$5,120,686. Principal debt operations 
during the year were the redemption of 
the outstanding balance of the 5-percent 
Guaranteed Customs Bonds, due in 1953; 
redemption of the frozen commercial 
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credit balances of $519,446, £26,038, and 
42,738 Swiss francs, the final maturities 
of which were in 1946; and an increase of 
$1,061,000 in indebtedness to the Export- 
Import Bank. 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING 


Gold mining maintained a high rate of 
production during the year despite a lack 
of machinery and materials. The value 
of gold shipments amounted to 51 per- 
cent of total export values—8 percent 
less than the record year 1942. 

Manufacturing is principally of agri- 
cultural origin because of domestic raw 
materials. The most important of the 
industrial undertakings are the sugar 
mills, situated principally on the Pacific 
coast. There are also coffee and rice 
mills, and small-scale factories and 
handicraft industries produce cigarettes, 
matches, beer, cement, shoes, leather, 
soap, furniture, and other commodities. 


PROGRESS ON INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Great strides have recently been made 
in highway construction. The Nicara- 
guan section of the Inter-American 
Highway reached a stage of completion 
in 1943 enabling it to be traversed from 
the Honduran to the Costa Rican border 
in dry weather. A large section of the 
highway is already an all-weather road. 
Work progressed on the Managua-Rama 
cross-country highway, which will be the 
first readily accessible means of com- 
munication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. Its completion will open 
up new farm lands and virgin forest 
areas in eastern Nicaragua. 


Panama 
Tarif{[s and Trade Controls 


Penicillin: Importation and _ Sale 
Placed Under Government Control.— 
The acquisition, storage, and distribu- 








and fats. 








Jamaica Suffers Severe Economic Damage From Hurricane 


The severe hurricane which struck Jamaica on Sunday, August 20, killed 
26 persons, injured 60, and damaged the banana and coconut plantations to 
such an extent that future production of these commodities is jeopardized at 
least for some time. Exports of coconuts and coconut products will not 
be possible for several years. The banana industry has suffered the greatest 
damage, but it usually recovers quickly. It has been reported that, as a result 
of the extensive damage to coconut trees, a large project of a United States 
firm to set up a coconut-desiccating plant in Jamaica has been abandoned. 

The destruction to property has not been officially estimated, but it would 
appear to be extensive from the fact that the British Parliament is expected 
to authorize a proposed interest-free loan of £500,000 for emergency relief; 
that the Public Works Department estimates the damage to public works at 
£130,000; that a reported 41 percent of the coconut trees on the whole island 
were destroyed; that practically all of the banana trees on the island ap- 
parently have been blown down (the Government has estimated the number 
at 90 percent); and that thousands of people are homeless. Bananas and 
coconuts are two of the island’s most important crops, and, from the latter, 
one of the leading manufacturing establishments produces soap, edible oils, 


The damage to other crops, especially tree crops, also has been considerable. 
This is particularly true of pimento, lime, breadfruit, citrus, and alligator- 
pear trees. The sugar industry has not been affected; the storm occurred 
early in the cane-growing season, and the cane plantations were outside the 
belt affected. The damage to residences in the stricken zone has been ex- 
tensive, but the very poorest classes suffered the heaviest losses. There has 
been no very important damage to port works in Jamaica. 
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tion of penicillin in Panama are to be 
controlled by the Public Health Section 
of the Ministry of Public Works, accord- 
ing to decree No. 636, July 6, 1944, of the 
Ministry of Public Works. No other in- 
stitution, public or private, may directly 
acquire penicillin from abroad. The Di- 
rector of the Section of Public Health 
will each month inform the Office of 
Import Control of the use made of the 


drug 
Portugal 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Tobacco: Import Duties Increased.— 
The Portuguese import duties on to- 
bacco and tobacco manufactures were 
increased by decree law No. 33778 pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of July 8, 
1944, and effective immediately, accord- 
ing to the British press. 

The revised rates of duty, in old 
escudos per kilogram (former rates in 
parentheses), are as follows: Tobacco, 
in the leaf or in rolls, 1.69 (1.50), cigars 
or “little cigars,” 4.98 (4.15), cigarettes, 
4.60 (3.83), and tobacco, 4.33 (3.61). 

The new rates are applicable only on 
tobacco imported into continental Por- 
tugal, the former rates remaining in 
effect on imports into the Azores and 
Mandeira. 

[One gold escudo, for customs pur- 
poses, is equal to 24.45 paper escudos.] 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


The slower rate of business activity 
reported in Turkey during the first 
quarter of 1944 persisted throughout the 
second quarter. Factors contributing 
to this dullness were the general in- 
fluence of international developments 
and uncertainty over proposed legisla- 
tion designed to check profiteering and 
speculation. The crop outlook remained 
favorable, the industrial operations con- 
tinued at a high level. Public works 
were limited to projects of a strategic 
nature. Foreign trade showed little 
change. A record budget was approved, 
and another increase was reported in 
note circulation, with a parallel gain in 
metal cover. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Reports from agricultural centers on 
crop prospects continued favorable. The 
outlook for cereals remained quite prom- 
ising, following abundant rains in June, 
and good yields are generally indicated 
for tobacco, cotton, raisins, figs, and 
vegetables. 

The Government has continued to take 
an active part in encouraging the devel- 
opment of agriculture. Various credits 
extended to agriculture, including dis- 
tribution of seeds and agricultural im- 
plements, up to the end of 1943 were 
estimated to have exceeded £T26,000,000. 
The area planted by the Government, 
through the Ministry of Agriculture, has 
also been gradually expanded. 

According to statistics recently re- 
leased, livestock owners in Turkey ap- 
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e parently suffered considerable losses as 
n a result of the severe winter of 1941-42. 
In 1943 the number of head totaled 37,- ay i . : 
e 857,000, as compared with 40,381,000 in Civilian F ood Consumption in Canada 
s 1942 and 42,657,000 in 1941. The largest Be : : g 
y declines were among sheep, goats (in- Preliminary estimates released by the Dominican Bureau of Statistics of 
7 cluding mohair goats), oxen, and food supplies available in Canada for civilian consumption in 1944 indicate 
" donkeys that in general the situation has improved over 1943. According to the 
: Bureau the present level of consumption is materially higher for most items 
f INDUSTRIAL OPERATIONS AND PUBLIC WorRKS than before the war, and with full employment the Bureau believes it is highly 
e ; ; : probable that a substantial percentage of the Canadian population is now 
The tempo of industrial activity was obtaining more food than before the war. An over-all increase in agri- 
well maintained,during the second quar- cultural production since 1939 has made it possible to increase civilian supplies 
ter. With the bulk of the output of pri- of food during a period when exports to the United Kingdom and other United 
vate as well as semtigovernmental plants Nations have been at high levels. 
reserved for the Ministry of National Supplies of all meats, with the exception of mutton and lamb and canned 
Defense, however, there was no improve- meats, are expected to average higher for 1944 than for 1943. Supplies of 
a ment in the volume of commodities dairy products, excluding butter, have increased substantially since 1939, and 
if available for civilian purposes; in fact, a further increase is indicated for 1944. Not much change is indicated for 
e the scarcity was accentuated by the con- the consumption of other fats and oils, including lard, shortening, and edible 





oils. A continuation of the expansion of poultry production in 1944 has made 
greater quantities of poultry meat and eggs available to consumers. Ration- 
ing has stabilized sugar consumption at approximately 80 percent of the 
pre-war level, and no significant change is indicated for 1944 as compared with 
1943. Greater imports of tea and coffee have made it possible to increase 


s tinued shortage in imported products, 
B especially textiles, iron and steel prod- 
g ucts, paper, and similar commodities. 

Aided by an increase in coal supplies, 






































d the cement factories were reported op- the supply and, effective September 18, to discontinue the rationing of these 
n erating at capacity, and output was ex- commodities. Consumption will as a result be somewhat higher this year than 
0, pected to reach 300,000 tons of cement in in 1943. Not much change, as between the two years, is expected in the 
"s 1944, as compared with 200,000 in 1943. supplies of cocoa. 
. Production of sulfuric acid was started 
during the quarter at the Karabuk Iron Supplies of Food Moving Into Civilian Consumption, Canada 
n and Steel Plant, ee of —~ naph- 
n estuffs factories, loca : : 
~ | {nthe same region, was greatly ex- se Pounds per capita perannum| gas | rode 
| - inds of food | percent of | percent of 
d panded, the daily production of naph- weet. we 19441 | ‘Pre-War | pre-war 
thalene being estimated at 800 kilograms : , ee eee ee ee ee 
‘= and of dyes at 50 kilograms. : : Milk and milk products. excluding butter: total milk | 
J Current plans indicate a modification solids | 58.2 67.6 69.5 | 116 | 119 
of the Government’s original Second Me ats, indioting coned und omnes (as carcass weight) 118.6 wt 3 | 157.7 tr 133 
5-Year Industrialization Program, which Saney ME gender eof (edible weigh ie Ea | ae » - 
was interrupted by the war. To meet Oils and fats (fat content) 41.2 | 434 | 428 | 105 | 104 
changing conditions, a wider range of Sugars and sirups (sugar content) 103. 3 88.6 89.6 86 | 87 
industries is in prospect; these include a Ra mene ee nuts (unshelled weight) - a8 | ari nt | 1 1 
textile and yarn factory at Bakirkoy, Tomatoes and a rut products (rsh equvalenb ‘ eH ae $0. 3 127 158 
4» |] near Istanbul; « dyeing and finishing ff] Cex Sumendeebenten Gebeennee | S0) Se eek ee 
st plant at Kastamonu; a third fireproof- Other vegetables 48 258 wo 8 100 
e brick and cement plant at Karabuk; an Beverages (tea, coffee, cocoa) .. | 108 90 | 10.5 83 7 
artificial-wool mill and a sulfur and car- | | 
6 bon plant at Gemlik; a brick and tile ri = 
° factory at Ankara: a cast-iron pipe fac- 1 Preliminary, subject to revision. 
tory at Karabuk; factories for the manu- Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. (For previous years, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
| facture of potassium carbonate, glycerin, Jan. 29, 1944.) 
d and soap at Kayseri; a chemical plant at 
d Konya for the production of sulfur to 
” be utilized in the textile and leather in- electrical goods, cables, chains, nails, of £T54,000,000; the respective figures 
7 dustries. An important plant at Istan- aniline dyes, paper, cotton textiles, glass- for 1942 were £T147,000,000, £T165,000,- 
ic bul for the refining of copper was ex- ware, cement, and medicinals. 000, and £T18,000,000. In view of the 
le pected to start operations soon, utilizing A shipment of wheat amounting to 120 limited trading area and scarcity of 
d. ore from the Ergani mines. tons arrived from Rumania in April; transport facilities, the gain in value was 
in Construction projects during the pe- this is the first shipment under the doubtless due to much higher prices. 
in riod under review were confined mainly agreement which provides for a total of While’ additional trade details are lack- 
to extension of railway lines to the Iraqi 6,000 tons, with a weekly quota of 50 car- ing, these figures are the first to appear 
and Iranian borders and port construc- loads. Also received during the quarter since May 1941, when publication of 
et ae gree prowd at bee: Rae ogee were 600 tons of cents a Coa foreign-trade statistics was suspended. 
rivate Duliding was practically a slovakia and 20 tons of aluminum, in 
1e standstill because of the lack of mate- ingots, from Switzerland. DOMESTIC TRADE DULL 
a rials, especially cement, which is being Trade with the United States was re- Business activity was comparatively 
- absorbed entirely by the Ministry of stricted principally to shipments of to- light, with little demand for credit. 
‘d National Defense. bacco, whereas imports from the United Greater caution was also reported on the 
| Forrtcn TRabE States remained at a low level, with part of banks in view of the large num- 
re OCU stocks of American goods practically de- ber of new firms recently established. 
‘a Although figures remain unavailable, pleted. Part of dullness in trade was attributed 
ts the trend of Turkish foreign trade dur- An indication of Turkey’s trade bal- to uncertainty over the effect of new 
“i ing the quarter is believed to have reg- ance during the past 2 years is given decrees aimed at speculation and 
. istered little change. Shipments con- in the budget speech of the Minister of _ profiteering. ; 
- tinued to various European countries on Finance before the Grand National As- In its drive to prevent speculation and 
0. the basis of existing agreements, with sembly on May 22, 1944. According to check the increase in prices, the Turkish 
t, exports consisting principally of canned his official statement imports into Tur- Government passed a new decree (on 
ned and salted fish, cotton waste, oilseeds, key in 1943 amounted to £T203,000,000 March 4, 1944) affecting all commercial 
beeswax, leaf tobacco, filberts, casings, (the largest since 1929) and exports from transactions. The decree groups all 
>». | nd skins, and imports comprising Turkey to £T257,000,000 (a new high), persons engaged in trade into five 
> mainly motors, agricultural implements, leaving an excess of exports over imports (Continued on p. 49) 
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Automotive 
Equipment 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS MOTOR VEHICLES 
STUDIED IN INDIA 


A conference was called by the Gov- 
ernment of India recently to study the 
disposal of surplus motor vehicles and 
to evolve a policy to prevent undue loss 
to the Government and disturbance of 
the country’s economy. 

It is anticipated that approximately 
20,000 vehicles may be made available in 
the coming months and a larger num- 
ber in 1945. Some of these will be fabri- 
cated into bullock carts or trailers, others 
will be scrapped, and a small number will 
be reconditioned and put into operation, 
according to the European press. 


New TRUCK-MANUFACTURING PLANT, 
0.8.6. R. 


The vital industrial enterprises of the 
Urals have recently been augmented by 
the addition of a plant at Miass for the 
manufacture of farm trucks. The plant 
began serial production of a 3-ton truck 
of the “ZIS—5” model during July. Prior 
to the installation of the automobile as- 
sembly conveyor, the plant had built up 
a reserve of 41,000 automobile motors 
and more than 60,000 gear boxes. Mean- 
while the Chelyabinsk forge-press fac- 
tory, also built during wartime, turned 
out approximately 100,000 springs, 25,000 
wheels, and 35,000 tons of auto, plane, 
and tractor forgings, states the Russian 
press. 

The scale of production which the 
Miass plant may attain in the future will 
depend largely upon the number of exist- 
ing Ural enterprises it may be able to 
draw permanently into its orbit of pro- 
duction. It will have to obtain depend- 
able sources for special profile metal, 
spring steel, glass, felt, rubber, electrical 
equipment, various parts, and subassem- 
blies, all of which are at present being 
produced in nearby cities. 

The prospect that such connections 
may be established within the near 
future reportedly is better than fair. It 
is further estimated that by expanding 
its facilities by 15 or 20 percent, namely, 
by adding between 30,000 and 35,000 
square meters of plant space, some 500 
machine tools, and about 100 units of 
forge-press equipment, the plant will be 
able to double its present scale of pro- 
duction. 

In addition to the type of “ZIS” truck 
now coming off the assembly line, the 
Miass plant is expected some time later to 
begin production of gas-generating 
trucks and tractors, both badly needed in 
Siberia and the Urals, as well as light 
trucks and busses. 

In connection with the future needs of 
the new auto plant, it is reported also 
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that despite the existence in the Urals of 
a tank, tractor, and automobile industry, 
the area still lacks its own ball-bearing 
plant. Similarly, the lack of good motor 
roads to connect the leading cities of the 
Urals is cited as a serious handicap for 
the industries of the region. Miliass, in 
particular, would benefit by a highway 
linking Chelyabinsk with Zlatoust 
through Miass which would connect the 
new automobile plant with two cities pos- 
sessing high-grade metal and machine- 
building industries. 


Beverages 


Rum Exports, MARTINIQUE 


Rum is normally the money crop of 
Martinique. Prior to the war exports of 
rum were usually made to France under 
a quota system whereby France divided 
its rum imports among the various colo- 
nies. No rum could be sent to France 
in recent years and although a market 
existed in North Africa, shipments could 
not be made for lack of boats. 

During 1944 an import quota to the 
United States was authorized. This al- 
leviated the situation to some extent, 
although stocks are still large. 


BRAZILIAN WINE PRODUCTION 


Although grapes are grown in every 
State in Brazil, wine making in commer- 
cial quantities is limited to seven States, 
according to the latest statistics. 











Canada Produces Much, 
Uses Little, Asbestos 


Canada is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of asbestos, yet the domestic 
consumption is less than 5 percent 
of the total output. About 75 per- 
cent of the United Nations’ re- 
quirements is being supplied by the 
Dominion, with the remainder 
coming chiefly from South Africa. 

The major part of Canada’s as- 
bestos exports goes to the United 
States, but substantial quantities 
are shipped to the United King- 
dom. By strict conservation and 
rigid control over exports to neu- 
tral countries, more than 80 per- 
cent of the Canadian production 
is being used for direct war pur- 
poses. 

Asbestos is an essential in mak- 
ing clothing for fire-fighting, for 
covering steam pipes, and for the 
countless industrial processes 
which involve heat and the dan- 
ger of fire. As an industrial com- 
ponent it is important in the 
manufacture of brake linings for 
automotive equipment. 
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Brazilian wine production in the years 
1940, 1941 and 1942, by producing States, 
is shown in the following table: 





States 1940 1941 } 1942 


Liters! Liters ! 
Ceara 5, 000 


| Litergi 


Rio de Janeiro 9, 000 10, 000 11, 000 
Sao Paulo 5, 900, 000 | 2, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
Parana 850, 000 | 1,070,470 | 1,017, 450 
Santa Catarina 5, 294,000 | 4,895, 180 | 5, 106, 730 
Rio Grande do Sul... '65, 000, 000 (19, 045, 980 |78, 485, 740 
Minas Geraes 4,432, 000 | 4, 178, 200 | 3, 506, 430 

Total 81, 490, 000 (31, 200, 020 |90, 127, 350 





One liter=1.06 quarts. 


The value of wine production in 1940 
was 49,563,000 cruzeiros; in 1941, 27,861,- 
000 cruzeiros; and in 1942, 60,075,000 
cruzeiros. 

Wine has been made in Brazil since 
colonial times. The industry continued 
to grow through the years, but little 
effort was made to improve either the 
quality of the grape vines or the wine 
until the Laboratorio Central de Enologia 
was created in 1937. Since that year 
the Laboratory has been endeavoring to 
raise the standard of Brazilian wines by 
technical assistance to the wine makers. 

The immediate problem of the wine 
industry of Brazil is the rehabilitation of 
the vineyards by the substitution of new 
vines for those now in use. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Argentina’s imports of caustic soda 
and sodium carbonate totaled 127,700 
short tons in 1943, compared with 46,000 
in 1941 and 61,000 in 1942, according toa 
foreign chemical journal. However, im- 
ports of other chemicals dropped from 
153,121 tons in 1941 and 124,984 in 1942 
to 93,500 tons in 1943. 

A significant increase is reported in 
the number of workers employed in the 
chemical, drug, and paint industries be- 
tween 1937 and 1943—from 16,700 to 
23,848. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE PRODUCTION, 
Sao PAULO, BRAZIL 


Before the war the Sao Paulo district 
of Brazil produced practically no carbon 
tetrachloride, but as a result of the ces- 
sation of imports, Fabrica Contra Limi- 
tada began production in 1943 on an ex- 
perimental basis in a laboratory installa- 
tion. Output is small and plans for ex- 
pansion have been under consideration, 
although it is doubtful whether the in- 
dustry could operate in a competitive 
market. 

Carbon tetrachloride is used princi- 
pally in the manufacture of fire extin- 
guishers. A small amount is consumed 
by the dry-cleaning industry, in grain 
fumigation, and for miscellaneous in- 
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dustrial purposes. Because of the short- 
age of the material, other types of fire 
extinguishers have been _ substituted 
when possible. However, in aviation 
and for installations involving the use 
of electric motors and internal-combus- 
tion engines, this substitution has not 
been possible because carbon-dioxide gas 
and the manganese cylinders for trans- 
porting it are even more difficult to ob- 
tain than carbon tetrachloride. 


CANADIAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTION 


More than a third of Canada’s output 
of manufactured chemicals and allied 
products is produced in Quebec’s 299 fac- 
tories, according to a preliminary Domin- 
ion report. Production of chemicals 
in the Province in 1943 amounted to 
$264,525,214, whereas the total for all of 
Canada was $653,461,631. 

There were 67,672 persons employed in 
the industry in Quebec and 105,755 in 
the Dominion. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA 


Demand for crushed-lime fertilizer 
has increased in New Brunswick, Can- 
ada. Most of the magnesium-lime fer- 
tilizer used there and in Prince Edward 
Island is manufactured in Saint John, 
but some was imported from Quebec 
during the past season. 


CHILEAN PRODUCTION OF ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA 


Sociedad Quimica Nacional (Soquina) 
is the only Chilean producer of an- 
hydrous ammonia. In 1943-44 produc- 
tion totaled 154,000 pounds; for 194445, 
it is estimated at 176,000 pounds. 

Imports of this material in 1941 
amounted to 106,324 gross kilograms, but 
dropped to 58,966 in 1942. Exports are 
small, shipments going principally to 
neighboring countries. 

Anhydrous ammonia is used in Chile 
as a refrigerant, particularly by the 
meat-packing industry, in conjunction 
with chlorine for the purification of 
water, and as a general industrial 
chemical. 


MATCH PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Compania Chilena de Fosforos has 
two match factories, one at Talca and 
one at Rengo, both in central Chile, 
which has forests of poplar and aspen, 
the woods employed in Chilean manu- 
facture of matches. 

Production in 1944 will total approxi- 
mately 155,000 cartons, compared with 
133,194 in 1943. Domestic consumption 
for the year beginning July 1, 1944, is 
estimated at approximately 133,000 car- 
tons. Some matches will be exported, 
principally to neighboring countries. 

A new factory, Fabrica de fosforos de 
Carton, Santiago, has been established 
for the manufacture of paper matches. 
The concern plans to produce cardboard 
boxes and pyrotechnics also. 


NEW NITRATE PLANT, CHILE 


The new nitrate plant under construc- 
tion in Chile, by the Tarapaca and Anto- 
fagasta Nitrate Co. will have an annual 
capacity of 200,000 tons, which may be 
increased to 300,000, according to the 
foreign press. Nitrate reserves of 170,- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 











Promise of Increased Sup- 
plies of Tungsten and 
Antimony After the War 


Prior to the interruption of 
shipments of tungsten and anti- 
mony from China, that country 
was the world’s largest source of 
these two metals, contributing 
normally nearly one-half of the 
tungsten and slightly over one- 
half of the antimony, states the 
foreign press. 

Production of these two metals 
has increased in other countries, 
although in some instances at a 
cost that would not be economic 
in peacetime. Expanded tungsten 
production is reported in Bolivia, 
Argentina, the Iberian Peninsula, 
and the United States, and the out- 
put of antimony reportedly has 
risen substantially in both North 
and South America, chiefly in 
Mexico and Bolivia. 

The increased supplies of tung- 
sten and antimony anticipated for 
the post-war period give promise 
of a growing consumption of 
these two exceedingly useful raw 
materials. 





























000,000 tons are within a 10-mile radius 
of the factory, it is stated. 


MATCH PRODUCTION, SIAN, CHINA 


Chung Nan Hsing Chi MatcH Co., at 
Sian, China, has a maximum daily out- 
put of 120 cases, of 2,400 small boxes 
each, but at present is producing only 
about 50 cases a day. Its product is said 
to compare favorably with other matches 
manufactured in unoccupied China. 

The company can produce up to 30 
pounds of phosphorus per day, but now 
makes 20 pounds. 


FINLAND’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Future development of Finland’s 
chemical industry faces the difficulty of 
a limited potential market and conse- 
quent high production costs, says a Eu- 
ropean chemical publication. 

Before the war, only the cellulose in- 
dustry demanded chlorine in quantities 
sufficiently large to justify the establish- 
ment of chlorine plants. When war con- 
ditions prevented utilization of the 
chlorine available, the production of 
chlorinated acetylene was undertaken. 

It has been recommended that uses for 
sulfite liquor be investigated and that 
greater consideration be given to the es- 
tablishment of research laboratories and 
to the training of chemists. 


POTASSIUM-CHLORATE SITUATION, MEXICO 


Potassium chlorate is used in Mexico 
for match manufacture and for various 
other industrial purposes. 

Normal annual consumption by the 
match industry totals between 360 and 
400 metric tons, while for other purposes 
it averages between 250 and 350 tons. 
However, during the present wartime 
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scarcity, its use has been limited princi- 
pally to match production. 

Industrially it is used for production of 
signals and flares for use on railroads 
and in construction work, by medical 
and industrial laboratories, for textile 
finishing, and in explosives and pyro- 
technics. 

Potassium chlorate is not made in 
Mexico at present. Plans for its produc- 
tion by Productos Quimicos Mexicanos, 
S. A., had to be postponed until after the 
war, because of the shortage of raw ma- 
terials and machinery. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, NEW ZE*LAND 


Although additional quantities of fer- 
tilizer will be available to New Zealand 
farmers in the coming season, because of 
shipping difficulties it will not be pos- 
sible to import sufficient phosphate for 
maximum agricultural production, ac- 
cording to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The basic ration for 1944-45 remains 
the same as in 1943-44, or 28 percent of 
the quantity received by each farmer in 
1940-41, but additional amounts will be 
allocated for fodder crops and for dairy- 
ing. 

NICARAGUAN IMPORTS 


Nicaragua’s imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products were valued at 
$1,335,523 in 1943, according to published 
Nicaraguan customs statistics. This fig- 
ure represents an increase of $762,201, 
or 133 percent over the 1942 total of 
$574,322. 

The United States continued to be the 
principal supplier, but the percentage de- 
creased from 1941 and 1942. Imports 
from Central American countries in- 
creased. 


New MatTcH FACTORY OPERATING IN 
PANAMA 


Panama’s new National Match Co. 
(Fabrica Nacional de Fdésforos) began 
production of safety matches in August, 
according to the Panamanian press. 
Sales operations were scheduled to begin 
on September 15. 

Present rate of production—100 gross 
of boxes per day—will be increased as 
demand warrants. Capacity of the fac- 
tory is 500 gross daily. Output will not 
be confined to wood safety matches, but 
will include paper matches when addi- 
tional machinery has been installed. 

The factory is located in Rio Abajo, 
a suburb of Panama City, and has a per- 
sonnel of 36, exclusively Panamanian, 
which will be increased eventually to 100. 


GROUND PHOSPHATE Rock To BE PRODUCED 
IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Ground phosphate rock is to be pro- 
duced in Southern Rhodesia at the Rodia 
factory in Salisbury. Before the war, 
the demand for phosphatic fertilizers 
was met by imports, principally from the 
Netherlands, which supplied almost 50 
percent of the colony’s consumption, and 
from the Union of South Africa. Since 
the war, practically all supplies have 
come from South Africa; some have been 
received from North Africa. 

Installation of the factory’s equipment, 
costing about $40,000, was scheduled to 
begin this year, but it is not anticipated 
that ground rock will be available for the 
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coming season’s crops. However, pro- 
duction, when started, is expected to be 
sufficient to supply the colony’s entire 
needs. This will relieve pressure on 
South African Railways, which have 
transported ground phosphate from the 
Union to Southern Rhodesia. Storage 
facilities at Salisbury will be increased 
to accommodate stocks of phosphate 
rock, to be delivered through Beira, Mo- 
zambique. The raw material exists in 
Southern Rhodesia, but no deposits of 
economic importance have yet been 
found. Manufacture of superphosphates 
will not be undertaken at present, since 
consumption is not sufficient to justify 
production. 

Ground phosphate rock is said to have 
given good results in Southern Rhodesia. 
When finely ground, it is claimed to be 
almost as satisfactory as superphos- 
phates. 


SPANISH OUTPUT OF MURIATE OF POTASH 


As a result of the loss of normal export 
outlets, Spanish production of muriate 
of potash declined again in 1943, al- 
though not so noticeably as in the pre- 
ceding year, when output was curtailed 
because of the decrease in domestic con- 
sumption. 

Total production of Union Espanola de 
Explosivos, Minas de Potasa de Suria, and 
Potasas Ibericas amounted to 87,000 met- 
ric tons of K-O in 1943, compared with 
117,000 in 1941 and 89,000 in 1942. 

The industry’s situation should show 
considerable improvement in 1944, ac- 
cording to trade sources. Production is 
expected to total 120,000 tons and sub- 
stantial orders have been received from 
abroad. Capacity of the industry is 
about 150,000 tons. 

Loss of the French market and a de- 
cline in shipments to Portugal were 
chiefly responsible for the more than 50 
percent drop in exports last year—from 
70,721 tons in 1942 to 31,747 in 1943. 


SWEDEN’s IMPORTS 


Sweden’s imports of chemical products 
in 1943 amounted to 202,900,000 crowns, 
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or slightly more than 11 percent of the 
country’s total imports. 

Potash salts, zinc white, and calcium 
chloride were among the commodities 
which increased appreciably, while im- 
ports of aniline dyes, sodium sulfate, am- 
monium sulfate, and nitric acid de- 
creased. 

Chemical imports from Germany in 
1943 included 27,825 tons of soda ash, 
211,629 tons of salt, and 45,120 tons of 
sodium sulfate. 


THREE SWEDISH FIRMS JOIN CENTRAL 
COMPANY 


The Swedish companies Bolidens Gruv 
A/B, Reymersholms Gemla Industri A/B, 
and Svenska Sockerfabriks A/B have 
joined A/B Centralbolaget for Kemiska 
Industrier. This central company for 
the chemica] industry was formed in 
1940 to establish cooperation between 
the industries producing chemical raw 
materials and the manufacturers of the 
end products. 

With 11 large enterprises as members, 
the organization is expected to increase 
greatly its usefulness and the scope of 
its activities. 

NEW ETHYLCELLULOSE PLANT, SWEDEN 


Uddeholms A/B has established a new 
plant in Sweden for the production of 
ethylcellulose at Skoghall, near Karl- 
stad. The output is intended principally 
for the cable industry, where ethylcellu- 
lose is used as an insulating material. It 
is also employed for other purposes, such 
as in lacquer manufacture. 


SULFURIC ACID PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


Production of sulfuric acid has started 
at the Karabuk Iron and Steel Plant, 
Turkey, and arrangements are being 
made for transporting the material to 
various parts of the country in tank cars. 

A plant for the production of sulfur 
for use in the textile and leather indus- 
tries will be constructed at Konya, it is 
reported. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Although South Africa’s chemical in- 
dustry has expanded along many lines 
since the war, it is not yet equipped to 
manufacture certain types of industrial 
and other chemicals, a European trade 
magazine reports. Since only the most 
essential needs can be supplied by the 
United Kingdom, Argentina, and Brazil 
have entered the South African market 
for these materials. However, the 
quantities of industrial chemicals re- 
ceived from these sources so far are not 
large. 

As the result of research in South 
Africa, lactic acid is being manufactured 
in quantities sufficient to meet the coun- 
try’s requirements, a European chemical 
publication reports. All supplies of this 
material formerly were imported from 
Germany. Experimental work under- 
taken before the war was stepped up 
when it appeared that the Union might 
not be able to import lactic acid. 

Production is now on a sufficiently 
large scale to provide a surplus for ex- 
port to neighboring territories, partic- 
ularly to Southern Rhodesia and the 
Belgian Congo. 
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OvuTPUT OF SOUTH AFRICAN EXPLOSIVES 
FACTORIES 


South African explosives factories, in 
addition to maintaining regular output 
of supplies for the various mining in- 
dustries, have furnished large quantities 
of explosives for use in the war effort, ac- 
cording to a European chemical publica- 
tion. Plants have been enlarged and the 
increased production has been used in 
local filling factories and shipped to other 
countries having no explosives industry, 
The quality is said to have improved 
steadily. 

The mines have been using gelignite 
to replace nitroglycerine. Before the 
war, large amounts of gelignite were im- 
ported, but it is now manufactured do- 
mestically. 

Substantial quantities of nitrocotton 
are being produced for explosives and 
mines. Experiments have been con- 
ducted with cellulose obtained from 
waste wattle bark and banana stems. 


U. K.’s Output OF SULFATE OF AMMONIA 


In the United Kingdom sulfate of 
ammonia continues as: the only impor- 
tant commodity of the fertilizer trade 
free from quantity restrictions, says a 
British chemical publication. This fa- 
vorable position is attributed to heavy 
domestic output. 

Production of sulfate of ammonia is 
expected to continue on a large scale, 
with consumption almost balancing it. 


MATCH Imports INto LA GUAIRA, 
VENEZUELA 


Venezuela’s imports of matches 
through the port of La Guaira totaled 700 
metric tons in 1943 and 1,531 tons during 
the first 7 months of 1944. 

A large shipment from Sweden, the 
first installment of an order placed in 
1941, was received during the first half of 
1944. 


Coal and Coke 


CoaL IMPORTS AND Exports, CANADA 


Exports of coal from Canada in the 
first half of 1944 had a value of $3,221,000 
(Canadian currency), according to an 
official report. Coal imports were valued 
at $52,158,000 and coke imports at 
$4,631,000. 


INDIA’S MINES REQUIRED TO REPORT ON 
COAL DISPOSITION 


To enable the Coal Commissioner of 
India to plan distribution with a view to 
the most economical use and transporta- 
tion of available coal, each mine is re- 
quired to submit a monthly report on the 
actual and anticipated disposition of 
coal. 


Coa. PropuctTion, U.S. S. R. 


Production of coal by the open-cut 
method in the Soviet Union, which has 
increased from 3 percent of the total coal 
output before the war to 12 percent, is 
expected next year to reach 20 percent of 
the total, according to a Soviet press 
report. 

Among the most interesting open-cut 
deposits is the Fedorov mine in Kara- 
ganda Oblast, where rich veins of coal 
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extend near the surface. Output here 
has increased from 100 tons a day before 
the war to 5,000 tons, and development 
work now in progress gives promise of 
double that amount within a year. 

The sinking of the shaft for the first 
coal mines at Skuratovo, Tula Oblast, 
began in February 1943, and mine No. 3 
was placed in operation in January 1944, 
followed by mine No. 7 in April 1944, re- 
ports the Soviet press. By the end of 
1944, six mines are scheduled to be op- 
erating in this district and output is ex- 
pected to exceed that of some of the old 
coal trusts in Tula Oblast. 

Low production of the Moscow coal 
basin is attributed by the Soviet press to 
decreased productivity of miners. 

At Cheremkhovo, Irkutsk Oblast, the 
first section of a large plant for the pro- 
duction of semicoke is reported in opera- 
tion. 


Construction 


BuILpDING PROJECTS, ECUADOR 


A decree issued in Ecuador on July 1, 
1944, provided for the construction of 
homes for workers, and the expansion 
of water facilities in the city of Guaya- 
quil. 


WATERWORKS PROGRAM, TURKEY 


The Turkish Ministry of Public Works 
is planning to spend 30,000,000 Turkish 
pounds on a new 5-year waterworks pro- 
gram. Agricultural districts of central 
Anatolia and Konya plains will be the 
first to receive benefits from this. 


SouTH AFRICAN HOUSING PLANS 


Approximately 15,000 houses are 
scheduled to be built in the Union of 
South Africa during the next 12 months, 
at a total cost of £8,000,000. It is 
thought that 450,000 houses will be 
needed in the Union during the next 10 
years. Johannesburg alone is planning 
to spend £25,000,000 on subeconomic and 
economic housing in the post-war period. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


COMMISSION CREATED IN BRAZIL 


Brazil has established an Electrical 
Material Industry Commission composed 
of 10 members, for the purpose of fur- 
thering the manufacture of electrical 
equipment. The Commission also is to 
organize a national company for the de- 
velopment of the industry, according to 
press reports from Brazil. 


PRODUCER OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT TO 
ERECT PLANT BUILDINGS, CANADA 


Two additional plant buildings are to 
be constructed in Toronto, Canada, by 
a Government-owned company that pro- 
duces radios and other electrical equip- 
ment. The cost will approximate $100,- 


000 (Canadian currency) says the foreign 
press. 
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FARM ELECTRIFICATION, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Work has been started on the electrifi- 
cation of 66,000 of the 100,000 farms in 
Alberta, Canada, says a Dominion trade 
journal. An area of 23,000 acres located 
50 miles northeast of Calgary is the first 
section to be undertaken. The Swalwell 
area will be used to test new methods of 
constructing power lines by which the 
cost of installation would be reduced. 


PORTUGAL PLANS CONSTRUCTION OF HyDRO- 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 


One of the major projects in Portugal’s 
plan for industrial reorganization is the 
construction of hydroelectric plants, 
states the foreign press. It is thought 
that 150,000 tons of coal and 12,000 tons 
of oil could be saved annually by utiliz- 
ing water-power resources. 


PURCHASE OF ELECTRICAL PLANT, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia, is plan- 
ning to purchase an electrical plant 
which will include a_ 15,000-kilowatt 
turbo-alternator for a new power sta- 
tion, according to the foreign press. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


AUSTRALIAN Foop EXPORTS DURING THE 
WAR 


Up to the end of December 1943 the 
value of Australian food shipments to 
Great Britain, other parts of the British 
Empire, and other Allied countries dur- 
ing the war years was £242,461,000, says 
the foreign press. 

The value of exports of food and bever- 
ages to oversea destinations, and the per- 
centages which these exports make up of 
total shipments were as follows: 53.42 
percent or £129,527,000 went to Great 
Britain; 13.43 percent or £32,572,000 went 
to Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and to undis- 
closed destinations; 6.96 percent or £16,- 
865,000 went to India, Ceylon, and Bur- 
ma; 3.8 percent or £9,216,000 went to 
Pacific Islands; 3.18 percent or £7,705,- 
000 went to British Malaya; 2.21 per- 
cent or £5,346,000 to the Netherland 
Indies; 1.42 percent or £3,455,000 went 
to South Africa, Rhodesia, British West 
Africa, and British East Africa; and 
15.58 percent or £37,775,000 to other 
countries. 

Principal foodstuffs shipped were but- 
ter, 757,224,000 pounds; cheese, 151,497,- 
000 pounds; fruit, dried or in liquid, 
856,593,000 pounds; meat, all kinds, 
2,167,109,000 pounds; jams and _ jellies, 
136,601,000 pounds; sugar, 23,588,000 
pounds; eggs in shell or as powder, 
6,573,000 pounds; dried butterfat, 6,166,- 


000 pounds. 
Coffee 


BRAZIL’S COFFEE EXPORTS 


Exports of coffee from Brazil in 1943 
amounted to 10,115,969 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, according to published sta- 
tistics of the Departmento Nacional do 
Cafe, an increase of 38 percent as com- 
pared with 7,279,658 bags exported in 
1942. 
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The following table shows exports of 
coffee from Brazil in 1943 by countries of 
destination: 

Bags (of 60 kilo- 


Country grams each) 
Unite@® Gentee. 2 8, 553, 664 
BURIE Siisis ct a nck 421, 280 
TING os ia ss sets: weds adsl hin Gh sds bos 321, 865 
Gaeat Detain uw 3 sso ce 190, 134 
I a sic ethan acts ies Slane ea 183, 502 
IN ke ee esce sei ntceshain a Shepeahte ae aii 121, 389 
0 RES ae Aa beens senate usenet Te 103, 603 
I necting 2S 74, 391 
Union of South Africa__________ 51, 790 
EE oh ccs si nieciascmtrah biennale whew asc 45, 799 
I oes circ ses ie bikin: lotic gcc tags inochi 30, 270 
WN eck agen kan neees aie 8, 603 
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LICENSES ISSUED FOR COFFEE SHIPMENTS, 


COLOMBIA 


On September 1, 1944, the Office of 
Control of Exchange, Importations, and 
Exportations, Colombia, announced that 
from that date it would issue licenses for 
the exportation of the remaining 75 per- 
cent of the 1944-45 coffee quota. Un- 











Sixteen Commodities Re- 
moved From _ Import 
Control 


Shellac and balsa wood are 
among the 16 commodities re- 
moved from governmental import 
control through an amendment to 
General Imports Order M-63, ef- 
fective October 1, 1944, the War 
Production Board has announced. 
Both these commodities are now 
in favorable supply, WPB said. 

Other commodities removed 
from the restrictions of Order M- 
63 were a group of ferro-alloys 
(leaving only chrome and manga- 
nese under import control in this 
type of metals); paper base stock 
and textile waste (except sisal and 
henequen processors’ mill waste), 
and the nonmetallic minerals ky- 
anite and sillimanite, talc, and 
China clay. 

Copper and brass scrap, tin- 
plate scrap, and crude metallic 
mineral substances were also 
dropped from control of Order 
M-63. 

Balata, a nonelastic gum im- 
ported mainly from Brazil, was 
added to List III of Order M-63. 
Previously, this commodity was 
imported under a public purchase 
program of the Rubber Develop- 
ment Corporation, a Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation subsidi- 
ary. Since labor used in the pro- 
duction of balata can also be util- 
ized in the natural-rubber produc- 
tion program in the same Latin- 
American area, restrictions 
through Order M-63 are necessary 
to limit the importation of this 
commodity, WPB says. Balata is 
used as a covering for golf balls, 
for conveyor belts, and in elec- 
trical insulation. 
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confirmed sources indicate that on Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, there were approximately 
300,000 sacks of coffee in the ports of 
Barranquilla, Cartagena, and Buenaven- 
tura, awaiting shipment. 


COFFEE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CUBA 


The 1943-44 Cuban coffee crop has 
been officially reported at 581,034 bags of 
60 kilograms each, only about 4 percent 
less than last year’s record crop of 603,- 
568 bags. This large coffee crop is at- 
tributed to favorable weather conditions, 
new production, and good prices, which 
stimulated thorough harvesting of the 
crop. 

The hulling plants closed down at the 
end of April, as usual, and were sched- 
uled to reopen on August 1. However, up 
to September 7, harvesting activities on 
the current crop (which will amount to 
about 540,000 bags) had not commenced, 
as final decision had not been made as to 
the percentage of the new crop which 
will be segregated for export. 

Exports of Cuban coffee to the United 
States during the second quarter of 1944 
were not large, and Cuba may fall short 
of filling its 105,458 bag quota granted 
under the Inter-American Coffee Agree- 
ment, by 25,000 bags or more. Exports 
to Spain, Cuba’s only other export mar- 
ket at present, were small during the 
quarter, but large shipments, totaling 
more than 45,000 bags, were made in July, 
and further shipments are expected. 


SALES OF SALVADORAN COFFEE 


Total sales of the 1943-44 crop of Sal- 
vadoran coffee registered since July 1943, 
when the first sales were made, amounted 
to 992,284 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 
kilogram = 2.2036 pounds) on August 
31, 1944. 

Stocks of coffee in Salvadoran ports 
and at Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, to- 
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taled 118,735 bags on August 31, 1944, as 
compared with 12,038 bags on the corre- 
sponding date in 1943. 

It is reported that about 60,000 bags 
of the 1943-44 crop are still unsold. This 
coffee is included in port stocks of 118,- 
735 bags still unshipped. 

By the first week in September 1943, 
more than 100,000 bags of the new (194 }— 
44) crop had been sold, whereas only 
about 10,000 bags of the 1944-45 crop had 
been disposed of by September 1944. 


TANGANYIKA’s 1944 COFFEE PRODUCTION 


The 1944 coffee crop of the Northern 
Province of Tanganyika Territory in 
Africa, is estimated by the manager of 
the Kilimanjaro Native Cooperation 
Union at from 2,750 to 3,000 tons of clean 
coffee, according to the foreign press. 
Of the 1,819 tons of African-grown coffee 
handled last year by the above organiza- 
tion as subagent for the Ministry of Food, 
the United Kingdom took 844 tons, the 
Union of South Africa 592, Australia 328, 
and the military authorities in East 
Africa 55 tons. 


Fish and Products 


FISHING INDUSTRY, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Salmon fishing in British Columbia 
commenced this season on June 25, a 
week earlier than usual, and early esti- 
mates predicted a pack of approximately 
1,500,000 cases. It now appears, how- 
ever, that the pack will be about 1,000,- 
000 cases. Fishing has been relatively 
poor, and the pack as of September 2, 
1944, of 793.854 cases, is much below the 
figures for the corresponding periods in 
the last 6 years. 

While there has been a recent im- 
provement in the pilchard runs, produc- 
tion as of September 2, 1944, amounted 











Sugar and rice. 


from this process in the future.” 


raw-cotton company. 








In Jap-Controlled Indies: Clothing From Ramie and From 
Banana and Pineapple Leaves 


On August 24 a Japanese-sponsored broadcast from Macassar, on the 
island of Celebes in the Netherlands Indies, announced the harvesting of the 
first crop of ramie, with which the Japanese authorities have been experi- 
menting to replace the dwindling supplies of cotton. 
the invasion of the Netherlands Indies, was imported from British India, was | 
used exclusively as a substitute for jute in the making of sacks for storing 
The Japanese, however, have found another purpose for 
the coarse plant; they will use it as clothing material. 
broadcast, “the making of clothing (from ramie) for local inhabitants, by 
means of hand-weaving, has been successful, and a great deal is expected 


Not only ramie but also the leaves of banana and pineapple trees are being 
converted into material for clothing. 
Banjermasin, in southern Borneo, have installed a spinning mill in that city, 
where Indonesian girls have been put to work making ‘endless streams of 
yarn.” An enthusiastic radio commentator, broadcasting from Banjermasin 
on August 29, told that the spinning mill is under the direction of a Tokyo 
“The machines installed in the mill are old-style 
ones,” he said, “and they were imported from Java.” 

“The management of the company,” he continued, “revealed that it has 
succeeded in the production of dyestuffs for dyeing clothing in colors of the 
native girls’ liking. .The management of the company, dwelling on the 
promising future of the industry, said there are plenty of materials besides 
raw cotton, since southern Borneo abounds in fibers such as are obtained 
from banana leaves and pineapples.” 


The Japanese naval authorities in 


Ramie, which before 


According to the 
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to only 26,316 tons or 52 percent below 
the catch for the corresponding period 
of 1943. 


SouTH AFRICA Has IMPORTANT FISHING 
INDUSTRY 


One of South Africa’s most promising 
industries, from the standpoint of poten- 
tial resources, is that of fishing, which is 
perhaps the least developed in relation to 
its importance to the Union’s economy. 

It is estimated that 7,400 fishermen are 
entirely dependent on the sea for their 
livelihood, and, in addition, large num- 
bers of persons find employment in the 
processing and distribution of fish. It is 
believed that 60,000 persons are depend- 
ent directly or indirectly on fishing for a 
living. 

The Union’s coast line is 1,560 miles 
long, of which 1,200 miles belongs to 
Cape of Good Hope Province and 360 
miles to Natal. This—together with the 
fact that the most prolific fishing 
grounds, as well as the crawfish grounds 
now exploited, are in the Cape waters— 
explains the predominate position of the 
Cape Province in the Union’s fishing in- 
dustry. That Province accounts for 
more than 90 percent of the fish landed 
in the Union, 97 percent of the total num- 
ber of boats, and 93 percent of the total 
number of persons employed in the fish- 
ing industry. 

On the basis of the methods of fishing 
employed, the industry may be divided 
into three distinct sections, i. e., trawling, 
line-fishing, and netting. Of these 
groups, trawling falls under deep-sea 
fishing and netting under inshore fish- 
ing, whereas line-fishing forms a cross 
division and represents both types. 

The deep-sea trawling industry is 
highly organized, and has large capital 
investment. By controlling the distri- 
bution of the catch it is able to influence 
competition, especially in inland mar- 
kets, where cold-storage facilities and 
ice are essential to the handling of this 
highly perishable product. The deep- 
sea trawling industry also produces by- 
products, such as fish-liver oil and fish 
meal. 

Inshore fishing, on the other hand, is 
largely in the hands of independent 
fishermen, operating small boats. Be- 
cause of limited cold-storage facilities, 
inshore fishermen are obliged to sell 
their catches mainly at low prices to 
middlemen or directly on restricted local 
markets. 

Landings of trawl-caught fish in the 
Union in 1943 amounted to 53,739,267 
pounds, valued at £395,024, compared 
with 49,923,039 pounds, valued at £360,- 
157 in 1942, and only 17,151,889 pounds 
valued at £157,068 in 1941. 

The yield of fish per man is high in 
this section of the industry, and it is re- 
sponsible for approximately 50 percent 
of the total landings of fish, although it 
represents less than 10 percent of the 
total number of persons engaged in fish- 
ing. As the trawling grounds are com- 
paratively far off, the trawlers usually 
stay at sea for periods varying from 3 to 
10 days. 

Considering the capital involved in the 
undertakings connected with fishing in 
the Union of South Africa, such as cold 
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storage, canning, fish-meal production, 
smoking, and transportation, it is esti- 
mated that the industry represents a cap- 
ital investment of at least £1,500,000, ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 United States 
currency. 


SPAIN’S FISHING INDUSTRY 


Spain’s 1944 fish catch probably will 
be much below that of 1943, which 
amounted to about 500,000 tons. This is 
attributed to the fact that operations of 
the Spanish fishing fleet during the sec- 
ond quarer of 1944 were largely restrict- 
ed, by belligerent activities, to a zone of 
about 20 miles around the Cantabrican 
and Galician coasts, the Canary Island 
waters, and the fishing banks off the 
Northwest Coast of Africa. Because of 
this situation, coupled with the shortage 
of petroleum products, the catch was rel- 
atively small. 

Reductions in agricultural production 
resulting from the Spanish civil war and 
the shortages of food products arising 
out of the present war have enhanced 
the importance of the fishing industry to 
the national economy. 

In 1943 it was estimated that 244,000 
persons were employed in the fishing in- 
dustry, and the fishing fleet was esti- 
mated to consist of some 200,000 tons of 
shipping or about 46,000 vessels. The 
fleet was valued at almost 500,000,000 
pesetas, and during 1943 increased by 
some 1,700 vessels, or about 23,000 tons. 

Sardines, small hake, jurel, and an- 
chovies are the more important types of 
fish making up the Spanish catch, the 
large majority of which is sold as fresh 
fish unpacked; about one-fifth of the 
catch being processed is fresh packed fish 
for domestic consumption in Spain; and 
about one-eighth is processed as pre- 
served fish for export. 

The decline in the amount of fish 
processed during 1943 by the fish packers 
is attributed to Government price reg- 
ulations favoring the fresh fish distribu- 
tors; shortages of packers’ supplies, in- 
cluding tin plate; wartime interruptions 
in exports; and the failure of the packers 
in certain areas to receive adequate 
quotas of olive oil for use in canning. 
The fishing industry also continues to 
be handicapped by shortages of fish net- 
ting, cables, ropes, hooks, belts, and 
other supplies which formerly were ob- 
tained from countries now at war. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


REESTABLISHING THE ORANGE INDUSTRY, 
Sao PAvLo, BRAZIL 


Officials of the Sao Paulo, Brazil, Sec- 
retariat of Agriculture are planning a 
program to reestablish the orange in- 
dustry in that State as soon as markets 
are available in Europe. British buyers 
have recently visited Sao Paulo to study 
the condition of groves, also packing and 
transportation facilities. 

The Secretariat of Agriculture is dis- 
tributing new types of seedlings which 
are resistant to the root rot which has 
taken a heavy toll of orange trees during 
the last 3 years. Reports from Argen- 
tina indicate that methods have been 
developed in that country for controlling 
root rot, and the chief of the Sao Paulo 
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Bureau. 


ing for new deposits in Brazil. 








Consumption of Quartz Crystals Jumps to 50 Times Previous 


Level: Brazil Comes Through With Supplies | 


Trends in Brazilian exports of quartz give the best idea of its significance 
Its importance as a strategic material has increased the demand 
greatly, says a statement just issued by the Brazilian Government Trade 
For this reason, the United States Purchasing Commission aided 
materially in supplying technical assistance, modern equipment, and so forth 
for the extraction of this mineral and, as a result, Brazil’s 1941 exports were 
double those of 1940. An agreement between the United States and Brazil 
is responsible for this increased production. 

According to Richard J. Lund, Director of the Miscellaneous Mineral 
Division, U.S. War Production Board, wartime consumption of quartz crystals 
has jumped to 50 times its pre-war level. 

Modern tools and machinery have supplanted the old-fashioned methods 
formerly used in the extraction of Brazil’s unlimited reserves. 
for the first quarter of 1942 show a total of about 300 tons, representing an 
approximate average of 100 tons per month. 

Technicians and large quantities of equipment were sent from the United 
States to Brazil in order to assist Brazilian miners to increase their output. 
Portable stations have been devised to speed up inspection; each piece is 
examined individually, thus assuring that all quartz shipped will meet the 
exacting requirements of the radio industry. Geologists are constantly look- 


Brazil has met this demand. 


Export figures 

















citrus experiment station was reported 
late in August to be planning to visit 
Argentine stations. 


INCREASED POTATO YIELD, CANADA 


Indications are that the 1944 potato 
crop of the Maritime Provinces of Can- 
ada will be around 28,000,000 bushels, 
an increase of 12 percent as compared 
with 25,000,000 bushels in 1943. 


INCREASED FRUIT CROP, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA ‘ 


The 1944 fruit crop of British Colum- 
bia, Canada, shows an increase over last 
year’s crop. This is reported to be partly 
owing to favorable weather conditions. 

Production figures for the principal 
fruits grown in British Columbia in 1943 
and latest estimates for 1944 are as fol- 
lows: 





| 
Fruit 1943 | 1944 


Apples boxes 4, 433, 236 | 6,479, 920 
Crabapples do 92,410 | 156,050 
Pears do 347, 204 492, 580 
Grapes pounds 1, 762, 886 | 2,770, 100 
Peaches 20-pound package 482,501 | 1, 350, 100 
Apricots do 62, 164 291, 152 
Plums... do 128, 485 167, 450 
Prunes 17-pound package 500, 858 519, 300 





Low PoraTo YIELDS, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Potato production in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
in the past year, has been officially esti- 
mated at only 1,000,000 bags, compared 
with a normal production of 8,000,000 
bags. This lowered production was at- 
tributed to the poor quality of the seed 
used in 1943. It is reported that potato 
seed can be grown in few places in Sao 
Paulo. 

At present federal legislation prohibits 
the importation of potato seed from other 
countries. The reason given by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture for this legislation is 
that in the past such seed has been con- 
taminated with fungus, diseases, and in- 
sects, which have lowered the quality of 
domestic production. The Sao Paulo 


Secretariat of Agriculture has been 
granted a permit, however, to import 
60,000 sacks of White Rose variety of 
potato seed from Argentina. This seed 
will be distributed to growers at cost. It 
is reported that the Secretariat also is 
attempting to get seed from Canada. If 
seed were available, Sao Paulo could raise 
between 10,000,000 and 12,000,000 bags of 
potatoes, it is reported. 


Grains and Products 


RICE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, CUBA 


The Cuban rice supply was adequate 
for normal consumption during the mar- 
keting year ended July 31, 1944. Do- 
mestic production approached 65,000,000 
pounds (milled rice equivalent) and im- 
portation reached the pre-war annual 
rate of more than 400,000,000 pounds, a 
marked improvement over receipts of the 
preceding year. Some stock replenish- 
ment took place. Monthly consumption 
varied from 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 
pounds. 

An exceptional demand prevails in 
Cuba for foodstuffs, and throughout 
1943-44 the Cuban importers were eager 
to purchase rice, regardless of variety, 
quality, or price. Cost of rice to Cuba 
was higher than in recent years. 

The yield of milled rice in Cuba aver- 
ages at the most about 65 percent of the 
rough crop. From the rough rice crop of 
approximately 100,000,000 pounds in 
1943-44, large commercial mills are be- 
lieved to have produced 40,000,000 
pounds of milled rice, and small huller 
mills about 12,000,000 pounds. Approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 pounds of rough rice 
remained on the farms to be shelled by 
hand for use as food, or to be retained as 
rough rice for seed. 

A type of Fortuna rice, sometimes 
known in Cuba as Zayas-Bazan, is the 
principal variety, accounting for perhaps 
35 percent of the acreage. This variety 
predominates in those areas where rice is 
grown as a dry-land crop without irriga- 
tion. Where irrigation is available, Rex- 
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The battle begins 


truce Tene 


ora is the favorite variety, accounting for 
about 30 percent of the total 1943 acre- 
age. Nira is next in importance, with 
about 20 percent. The remaining 15 per- 
cent includes several imported and local 
varieties. 

Since 1941, when war conditions re- 
stricted rice supplies and prices soared, 
Cuban growers have been interested in 
expanding rice production. Weather 
conditions, however, have been unfavor- 
able. Storms at harvest reduced rice 
yield in 1942, and drought handicapped 
plantings in 1943 and 1944. Growers are 
said to be less optimistic this year than 
previously, regarding the possibility of 
developing rice as a permanent major 
crop in Cuba. 

The best growing Season from the 
standpoint of requirements other than 
moisture appears to be March to July, 
but March planting is often hazardous 
because of inadequate rainfall to start 
the crop. Seeding therefore is frequent- 
ly delayed to May and June, which en- 
tails the danger of crop loss during har- 
vest in September and October. 

Most of the land area available for rice 
expansion lies in the southern regions of 
Cuba where the dry and wet seasons ap- 
pear to be most pronounced. 

Planting in February and March for 
June and July harvest appears to pro- 
duce good yields, but this practice is 
hazardous without a plentiful supply of 
irrigation water. Irrigation problems 
are so great that extensive development 
along this line is improbable. 

About a third of the probable 100,000 
to 110,000 acres of rice planted last year 
and this year are believed to have access 
to a limited supply of irrigation water. 
Little of the acreage had sufficient irriga- 
tion water to remove all dependence on 
rainfall, and practically none had suf- 
ficient to permit growth of rice in stand- 
ing water. Probably 60,000 acres was 
dependent solely on rainfall. 





Rice production is on two general 
types of soils, the first type being the 
fertile red or black soils adapted to a 
wide range of crops, and the second type 
being the yellowish-black clay “savanna” 
soils which are used mostly for grazing. 
Small scattered plantings are mostly on 
the first type, and there is little room for 
expansion on these better soils owing to 
the competition of other crops. The 
large plantings, and the expansion of the 
past 3 years, have been largely on the ex- 
tensive “savanna” lands where rice pro- 
duces well when moisture conditions are 
favorable. 

Neither of the two soil types is well 
adapted to rice irrigation. Throughout 
much of Cuba, the soils are underlain 
at a shallow depth by porous limestone 
which causes rapid seepage. The “sa- 
vanna” lands dry out so thoroughly dur- 
ing the dry season that they are difficult 
to break until after some rain has fallen. 
Drainage on these lands is very poor, so 
that the fields cannot be dried during 
the fall rains, and harvesting machinery 
often cannot be used, necessitating 
handcutting of the crop. 

High Cuban prices indicate the sub- 
stantial economic incentive which exists 
toward increased production. 

In 1943 Cuban growers sold rough rice 
at from $6 to $7 per 100 Spanish pounds 
(101.43 avoirdupois pounds). The farm 
value of the crop on this basis was 
approximately $6,000,000. In pre-war 
years, Cuban rice sold for $2 to $3 per 
100 Spanish pounds. 

Profits in 1943 apparently were not 
large for the industry as a whole, how- 
ever. A few growers who were favored 
by adequate rains for growing, and dry 
fields for machine harvesting, obtained 
high yields and made net profits esti- 
mated at $2 to $3 per 100 Spanish 
pounds, or $40 to $60 per acre. The 
majority of growers, however, were 
forced to cut by hand because of wet 
fields, and, because of high costs, their 
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net profits were moderate, probably 
about 50 cents per 100 pounds or about 
$10 per acre. A substantial number of 
growers had low yields and their losses 
were heavy. 

Market outlook is that Cuban import 
demand will remain at a minimum of 
400,000,000 pounds per year with depend- 
ence on United States as a source of 
supply in 1945. Domestic production in 
the future is likely to remain around 
60,000,000 pounds per year (milled rice 
equivalent). 

In post-war years the source of supply 
will be a matter of price. Tariff prefer- 
tials and better quality of rice make the 
United States the leading contender, ac- 
cording to the present outlook. If price 
of Asiatic rice is sufficiently low, however, 
Burma and Indochina may be able to 
regain the Cuban market. South Amer- 
ican rice may offer some competition. 


RICE AND WHEAT PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Yields of rice obtained by the average 
cultivator in India are much less than 
those in other countries, says the foreign 
press. During research in formulating 
the 10-year agricultural plan for India, 
it was ascertained that the average yield 
was only 800 pounds per acre, compared 
with 1,400 pounds in China, 1,450 pounds 
in the United States, 2,000 pounds in 
Egypt, 2,300 pounds in Japan, and 3,000 
pounds in Italy. 

The average production of wheat in 
India has remained at 800 pounds per 
acre for many decades. 


Meats and Products 


PRODUCTION OF DRIED MEATS, BRAZIL 


Production of charque (sun-dried 
beef) in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, in 
1944 amounted to 29,000 tons, according 
to statistics of the Instituto de Carne 
(Meat Institute), compared with 17,000 
tons in 1943. 

Added to the production of charque in 
1944 is an incidental production of about 
2,000 tons of dried salted kidneys, and 
livers. 

Practically the entire production of 
charque is for shipment to the markets 
in North Brazil; only a small part is con- 
sumed in the State of Rio Grande do Sul. 


Poultry 


PRODUCTION OF BABy CHICKS, Nova SCOTIA, 
CANADA 


Chick production in Nova Scotia, Can- 
ada, reached an all-time high in the 1944 
season—1,542,673 were hatched in ap- 
proved hatcheries, 15 percent more than 
last year and a sixfold increase in 6 
years. Hatchability was 73.6 percent, 
compared with 71.1 percent last year. 


Sugars and Products 


DECLINE IN SUGAR PRODUCTION, 
MARTINIQUE 


The production of sugar in Martinique, 
French West Indies, upon which the 
economy of the island depends to a 
great extent, has declined in recent years. 
Only 6,000 acres were under cultivation 
for the 1944-46 sugar c.op. 
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Prior to the war Martinique had about 
50,000 acres of sugarcane under cultiva- 
tion each year.. Annual consumption of 
sugar was about 3,000 tons, and the re- 
mainder was exported to France. 

In recent years large stocks of sugar 
have accumulated on the island. How- 
ever the surplus may be shipped in the 
near future under a barter arrangement 
with the United States, whereby that 
country will ship refined sugar to North 


Africa. 
Glass 


and Products 


ScaRCITY OF GLASS AND GLASSWARE, HAITI 


Glass and glassware are not produced 
in Haiti and it is believed the necessary 
raw materials for the manufacture of 
glass are not available locally. 

The market is limited—annual imports 
of all types of glass being less than one 
carload (15,000 kilograms). Imports in 
1942-43 were valued at $76,480. 

The greatest demand for glass prod- 
ucts is for bottles, most of which are re- 
turned for reuse. Only a few of the 
houses and stores have windows. High 
prices of glassware place it in the “lux- 
ury” class. 


Iron and Steel 


CANADA’S IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


Iron and steel production in Canada in 
the first 6 months of 1944 included 949,- 
883 net tons of pig iron, 91,242 net tons 
of ferro-alloys, and 1,512,583 net tons of 
steel ingots and castings. 

In the classification “iron and prod- 
ucts,” imports had a value of $216,406,- 
000. This was about half the value of 
exports, which amounted to $421,229,000. 

Iron and steel products exported in the 
period January to June 1944 included 
pigs and ingots valued at $7,388,000, roll- 
ing mill products with a value of $4,570,- 
000, and tubes and pipes worth $1,393,- 
000. 


STEEL PropucTION, U.S. S. R. 


One of the largest blast furnaces in the 
Donets Basin, U. S. S. R., blast furnace 
No. 2, at the Kirov Metallurgical Plant 
in Makeyevka, has been restored and was 
blown in on July 21, 1944, states the So- 
viet press. Wit ha capacity of 942 cubic 
meters, the furnace yielded more than 
1,200 tons of steel daily before the war. 


Lumber and 
Products 


ForREST PLANTATIONS, CONCEPCION, CHILE 


About 30,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 
acres) in Concepcion Province, Chile, are 
utilized for forest plantations, according 
to estimates of the provincial agronomist. 
More than 70 percent of the plantings are 
of insignis pine and about 20 percent of 
eucalyptus. These two species are being 
planted for industrial purposes. 

It is considered that a total of 150,000 
hectares should be devoted by the Prov- 
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ince to forest plantations. A number of 
local firms are increasing forested areas, 
and several have bought tracts of land 
for this purpose. An important paper- 
manufacturing concern has large hold- 
ings in the region and is considering the 
installation of a plant. 


EUCALYPTUS TREES FOR FIREWOOD, SAo 
PavLo, BRAZIL s 


Distribution of 9,000,000 eucalyptus 
seedlings in the State of Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil, has been announced by the State 
Secretariat of Agriculture. In 1943, 
7,000,000 seedlings were distributed. 
The trees are intended for firewood and 
will be ready for cutting in 3 to 4 years. 


LUMBER INDUSTRY IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Slovak Timber Association had 
547 members at the end of 1943, says a 
European trade publication. This total 
includes 207 sawmills and 340 timber 
dealers. 

A plant for the production of wood 
sugar is being established by the Direc- 
torate of State Forests. 


LUMBER SITUATION, SWEDEN 


Swedish lumber quotas specified in 
various trade arrangements for this year 
have been tentative and, in view of grow- 
ing financial and transportation diffi- 
culties in Europe, their fulfillment seems 
doubtful. 

In 1943 Germany purchased only 145,- 
000 standards (1 standard=1,980 board 
feet) of the 210,000 fixed by agreement. 
Sweden’s total lumber exports in 1943 
amounted to about 200,000 standards, or 
less than the quota for Germany alone. 

Domestic lumber consumption in 1943 
totaled approximately 600,000 standards. 
During the first quarter of 1944 sales are 
reported to have been considerably lower 
than in the corresponding period of 1943. 
Mill owners have attempted to maintain 
operations at as near full capacity as 
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possible so as to avoid unemployment 
and also in anticipation of large sales 
after the lifting of the blockade. Pro- 
duction, accordingly, has been continued 
at about the same level as in 1943. How- 
ever, if operations are to be maintained 
at such a rate, it is essential that no 
further decline in foreign trade occur 
and that domestic sales remain approxi- 
mately the same as in 1943. 

Uddeholm’s lumber production de- 
clined only slightly in 1943 from the pre- 
ceding year, says the Swedish concern’s 
latest annual report. 

Sales of lumber, however, dropped 
sharply—from 6,096,000 crowns in 1942 
to 3,255,000 crowns in 1943. 


Bus Bopy CONSTRUCTED OF PLYwoop, 
SWEDEN 


A bus body constructed entirely of 
Swedish plywood has been demonstrated 
by a firm of motorbus builders to a group 
of traffic experts and bus owners in 
Sweden. Even the chassis frame parts 
had been replaced by plywood, to prove 
the advantages of the new design. The 
bus was said to have been run in general 
traffic for some time without showing de- 
fects. 

Plywood construction reduced the 
weight by almost 1 ton, compared with 
the usual type of bus. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


MACHINERY DEALERS FORM ASSOCIATION, 
NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand contractors met in Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, during July to 
form an Earth Moving and Contractors 
Association for the purpose of planning 
for the use of modern power machinery 
in developmental work. It was decided 
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Sugar Machinery and Equipment: Encouraging Export 
Outlook After “V-E Day” 


A large increase in export and domestic orders for sugar machinery and 
equipment is expected after the defeat of Germany, according to members 
of the newly formed Sugar Machinery and Equipment Industry Advisory 
Committee, the War Production Board reported several days ago. 

Heavy demands for replacement parts and new facilities for sugar process- 
ing in the West Indies and South America, after “Victory in Europe” Day, are 
expected, the committee members said. They are also of the opinion that 
sugar machinery and equipment, believed destroyed by bombings in Europe 
and the Far East, is in urgent need of repair and replacement. 

To plan for future production, industry members recommended immediate 
elimination of distribution controls from Order L—292, which limits distribu- 
tion through preference ratings, and the complete revocation of the order 
following the collapse of Germany. If L-292 is amended and the industry is 
allowed to accept unrated orders, committee members further recommended 
that a quota be established, based on orders approved during the last 6 


As soon as distribution controls are removed, export licenses will be freely 
granted for shipment of sugar machinery abroad, according to a Foreign 
Economic Administration spokesman, provided shipping space is available 
and domestic needs are taken care of on the same basis as foreign orders. 

War contracts, manpower problems, lack of component parts, and expand- 
ing approval of applications are delaying the filling of rated orders, industry 
members reported. The backlog now stands at $1,480,000. 

Domestic and foreign shipments for the past 10 months totaled $437,000. 
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at the first meeting to take steps to have 
the industry licensed and to provide for 
the establishment of branch associations 
throughout that country. Membership 
in the Association is open to importers 
of and dealers in the machinery and 
equipment used by the members, to engi- 
neers, and to others engaged in kindred 
trades or interested in the development 
of the industry. 

United States manufacturers of agri- 
cultural and earth-moving machinery 
desiring to contact the Association should 
address the Secretary, Mr. H. J. Knight, 
Commercial Travellers Building, 109 
Customhouse Quay, Wellington, C. 1., 
New Zealand. 


AUSTRALIA’S PRODUCTION OF INTERNAL- 
COMBUSTION ENGINES 


Australia now produces about 25,000 
internal-combusion engines annually, 
says an August issue of a foreign trade 
publication. Before the war, production 
reached only 5,750 per year. 


PURCHASE OF FARM MACHINERY, U. K. 


Permission to purchase binders, com- 
bine harvesters, and grain driers in 
Great Britain must be approved by 
County War Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittees and be applied for before Oc- 
tober 14, 1944. Farmers whose applica- 
tions are approved are advised to be pre- 
pared to take the equipment as soon as it 
is dispatched from the manufacturer. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


Imports INTO Barsapos, B. W. I. 


In 1942, imports of medicine and drugs 
into Barbados, British West Indies, 
amounted to £23,233, compared with 
£28,607 in 1941. 


STRYCHNINE IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, 
BRAZIL 


Imports of strychnine salts into 
Santos, Brazil, have fluctuated through- 
out the past 7 years, the largest amounts 
being shipped in during 1941 and 1942. 
England, Germany, and France were the 
chief pre-war suppliers of these prod- 
ucts. However, in 1940, the United 
States entered the market and recently 
has been the sole source. 

Annual consumption of these salts, as 
reported in Sao Paulo, amounts to about 
30 to 40 kilograms of strychnine sul- 
phate, 20 to 30 kilograms of strychnine 
hypophosphite, and 4 to 8 kilograms of 
strychnine alkaloid. Strychnine hypo- 
phosphite is used almost exclusively by 
a Sao Paulo pharmaceutical laboratory 
in the preparation of atonic. The alka- 
loid is consumed in small quantities by 
local laboratories and pharmacies in cer- 
tain medicinal preparations. Most of 
the strychnine sulphate is used in the 
manufacture of rat poisoning. 


DEMAND FOR SHARK-LIVER OIL, CEYLON 


In Ceylon, shark-liver oil has almost 
replaced cod-liver oil, and there is a 
growing demand for oil from shark livers 
for nutritional purposes, says a British 
journal. Since the oil occasionally has 
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been found to be below standard, a short 
course in the correct method of collec- 
tion and treatment has been suggested 
for druggists. Instructions are also to be 
given to fishermen so that they may sup- 
ply the livers without damaging them. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF DRUGS AND 
MEDICINALS 


Imports of drugs and medicinals into 
Canada in June 1944 amounted to $596,- 
000 (Canadian currency), compared with 
$722,000 during June of the preceding 
year, states the Canadian press. 


CINCHONA PRODUCTION IN PERU 


In Peru, the area in which cinchona 
trees, i. e., Cinchona micrantha, Cin- 
chona succiruba, and other species are 
found, now comprises 11,000,000 hectares 
(approximately 28,000,000 acres, located 
along tHe eastern slope of the Andes 
Mountains at elevations of 600 to 3,000 
meters. 

In the Valley of Tambopata, Peru, 
where exists the richest and most val- 
uable cinchona in the country, a broad 
program of reforestation has been put 
into practice. In the course of a year 
it is expected that cinchona nurseries 
will be able to furnish more than 
100,000 plants. 


FisH-LIVER-OIL PropucTIon, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


The total annual production of vita- 
min A from fish-liver oil in South Africa 
is 7,000,000,000,000 USP units. The en- 
tire fish-liver-oil industry is in Cape of 
Good Hope Province where three com- 
panies—each a subsidiary of another in- 
dustry—are carrying on production. 

It has been estimated that the livers of 
the stockfish caught by Union fishermen 
have a potential annual yield of 60,000 to 
70,000 gallons of liver oil, which is equiv- 
alent in total amount of vitamin A to be- 
tween 600,000 and 700,000 gallons of me- 
dicinal cod-liver oil. 

From preliminary surveys of other 
species of South African fish, such as the 
yellow-tail, kingklip, kabeljou, snoek, 
geelbek, and the stonebass, it is clear that 
oils can be obtained which compare in 
potency with the average halibut-liver 
oil. Livers of sharks and dogfish produce 
oils with a vitamin A potency much in 
excess of that of average cod-liver oil, 
and these oils are now being produced 
commercially for veterinary and phar- 
maceutical uses. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


COPPER-WIRE MANUFACTURE, BELGIAN 
CONGO 
Copper wire is being made in the Bel- 
gian Congo in an engineering and elec- 
trical workshop established recently in 
Elisabethville, capital of the Katanga 
Province, says the African press. 


EXPLOITATION OF CHROME DEPOsITS, 
ARGENTINA 


Formation of a company in Argentina 
for the exploitation of chrome deposits 
in the Province of Cordoba has been re- 
ported in the foreign press. 
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Of the capital of 2,500,000 pesos, two- 
fifths will be supplied by the Department 
of Military Factories and the remainder 
by a group of nine private shareholders. 
The President of the company will rep- 
resent the State. 


CANADIAN COMPANY ACQUIRES JAMAICAN 
BAUXITE PROPERTIES 


Important bauxite properties in Ja- 
maica, acquired by Aluminum Ltd., of 
Montreal, Canada, ultimately should re- 
sult in the erection of a plant on the 
island for the treatment of the ore, states 
the Dominion press. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The value of total imports of nonfer- 
rous metals into Canada in the first 6 
months of 1944 is officially reported at 
$57,285,000. 

Exports of nonferrous metals (exclud- 
ing gold) in this period were valued at 
$170,311,000. 


MANUFACTURE OF SILVER-LEAD SOLDERS, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The manufacture of recently devel- 
oped silver-lead soft solders in the Union 
of South Africa is to be undertaken by 
smelting firms for a royalty of 1 shilling 
a ton, states the foreign press. The 
project is sponsored by a well-established 
British smelting firm. 


OUTPUT OF IMPORTANT METALS, UNION OF 
SOuTH AFRICA 


The volume and value of metallic plat- 
inum produced in the Union of South 
Africa amounted to 56,908 ounces 
(£418,196) in 1941, 59,166 ounces (£477,- 
272) in 1942, and 56,587 ounces (£435,- 
009) in 1943. 

Diamond production fluctuated from 
158,422 metric carats (£946,095) in 1941 
to 118,821 metric carats (£701,964) in 
1942 and 302,329 metric carats (£1,812,- 
175) in 1943. 

Output of other important metals in- 
cluded the following: 


Volume in short tons] 





Metal 1041 1042 1943 


Chrome 226, S86 203, 386 108, 973 
Copper ingot 8, 7 11, 190 12, 669 
Copper blister 11, 937 12, 361 12, 504 
Manganese (353, 108 | § 240, 863 6 117, 840 





145.83 percent Cry, 
45.09 percent Cr oO 
45.20 percent Cr,O 

‘47.33 percent Mn, 

5 46.78 percent Mn 
15.90 percent Mn 


PRODUCTION OF NONFERROUS METALS, 
U.S.S.R. 


The set-back resulting from the clos- 
ing of Russia’s nonferrous metal plants 
at Volkhov and Zaporozhye in August 
1941 has been overcome by the removal 
of the plants to undisclosed locations in 
the east, reports the Soviet press. The 
raw materials are furnished from rich 
“Red Cap” bauxite deposits in the north- 
ern Urals, containing more than 50 per- 
cent aluminum oxide. (These deposits 
had been classified for more than 100 
years as a variety of low-grade iron ore.) 

Molybdenum was not produced in the 
Soviet Union prior to the end of 1940 
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when operations began at Tyrny-Auz 
molybdenum combine in the northern 
Caucasus. Production there was discon- 
tinued with the beginning of hostilities, 
however. A new molybdenum deposit 
was discovered in 1941 in the vicinity of 
the Balkhash copper-smelting works in 
Kazakhstan, and in 1942 both mine and 
concentrating plant began operations. 

Until recently, geologists believed that 
Russia had no tin deposits of importance. 
Credit is now given by the press to geol- 
ogist S. S. Smirnov, a member of the 
U.S. S. R. Academy of Sciences, for im- 
proving Russia’s tin position to a point 
where the Union can be ranked third— 
following Malaya and Bolivia—in tin 
reserves. 

Copper deposits—worked along the 
Yaiva River in the Urals since 1640—are 
said to be inexhaustible, and known re- 
sources of zinc are claimed to be the 
largest in the world. 

Geological expeditions are reported 
to be searching for minerals in Central 
Asia, in the deep Siberian taiga, on the 
barren heights of the ancient Urals, and 
in the cold tundras beyond the Arctic 
Circle. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


MINERAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, CANADA 


The total value of imports of nonme- 
tallic minerals into Canada in the period 
January to June 1944 was $124,384,000 
and exports were valued at $28,107,000. 

Stone exports in this period had a 
value of $9,301,000 and imports of stone 
and products were valued at $4,885,000. 
The value of imports of clay products 
was reported at $6,262,000, and glass and 
glassware imports were worth $6,606,000. 


NEw CEMENT COMPANY, BARRANQUILLA, 
COLOMBIA 


Formation of a new cement company 
at Barranquilla, Colombia, for the ex- 
ploitation of calcareous deposits at Bar- 
ranquilla and Puerto Colombia, is re- 
ported in the foreign press. A factory, 
to be built, is expected to provide the 
Caribbean coast with cement. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, U.S.S. R. 


Production of 4,500 tons of cement by 
the end of July 1944 has been accom- 
plished by the Proletari factory during 
the reconstruction of cement factories of 
Novosibirsk, U. S. S. R., the foreign press 
reports. 

At two technical schools soon to be 
opened workers are to be trained for the 
restoration and operation of cement fac- 
tories. 


PHOSPHATE PRODUCTION, FRENCH Morocco 


Phosphate production in Morocco, at 
State-controlled mines at Kourigha and 
Louis Gentil, is at a daily rate of 5,000 
and 1,000 metric tons, respectively, or a 
total of about 1,800,000 tons a year. Out- 
put of 75 percent phosphate at Kourigha 
reportedly can be increased to at least 
5,000,000 metric tons a year, and pos- 
Sibly to 10,000,000 metric tons, upon re- 
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ceipt of necessary machinery and mining 
materials. The Louis Gentil mine has 
a capacity to produce 1,000,000 tons 
yearly. 

Both deposits are about 2 meters thick. 
Mining at Kourigha is by tunnels, as 
the beds are about 120 feet below the 
surface, making stripping impracticable. 
The phosphate is shipped as mined, ex- 
cept for a drying process which is neces- 
sitated by the 18 percent water content 
of the mines. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


DEMAND FOR CHROME, PIGMENTS, BRAZIL 


Greater use of Brazil’s national colors, 
green and yellow, which are made from 
chrome pigments, has tended to increase 
the demand for these materials. The 
colors are being utilized to an increasing 
extent for display and decorative pur- 
poses, and containers for Brazilian prod- 
ucts often feature them. 

Imports of chrome pigments before the 
war amounted to 50 to 60 tons annually. 
Since the war, the difficulty of obtaining 
supplies and the steady growth of the 
local paint industry have resulted in 
greater domestic production of some 
chrome pigments. Chrome yellow and 
chrome orange are made in considerable 
quantities, and a small amount of zinc 
chromate is produced. Other chrome 
pigments are not made locally. Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo are the production 
centers, although a small amount is man- 
ufactured in Porto Alegre. 

Sodium and potassium bichromate im- 
ports indicate this increase in the local 
chrome-pigment industry. They for- 
merly averaged 550 tons annually, but in 
1941 amounted to 1,400 tons. However, 
imports dropped substantially in 1942, 
and 1943, and producers are said to face a 
shortage of bichromates. 


SHELLAC PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


True shellac is not produced in Brazil, 
but a recent development is the manu- 
facture from pine knots of various types 
of gum lacquer which can be used as a 
substitute for shellac for some purposes. 
Southern Brazil has extensive forests of 
Parana pine, and the supply of pine 
knots, a byproduct of lumber operations, 
is plentiful. 

The three plants in Rio Grande do Sul 
which manufacture this gum lacquer are 
reported to have a combined production 
of 20 to 30 tons monthly and to be mak- 
ing plans to increase their capacity to 
provide a surplus for export. The prod- 
ucts are inferior to shellac in some re- 
spects and cannot be used for high-grade 
polishes or fine paints and varnishes. 
However, they are said to be suitable for 
the manufacture of ordinary paints, var- 
nishes, and lacquers, and materials for 
water-proofing textiles and paper. They 
also are claimed to have been used suc- 
cessfully for the insulation of land cables. 

Imports of shellac from India declined 
sharply in 1943. Normal annual con- 
sumption is estimated at about 450 tons, 
but only a small percentage of that 
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amount was available for furniture and 
woodworking use, the manufacture of 
phonograph records, felt-hat. processing, 
the paint and varnish industry, tanner- 
ies, and other customary outlets. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


SHORTAGE IN CANADA’S PULPWOOD SUPPLY 


Low water levels in the rivers and 
streams of eastern Canada have pre- 
vented the floating of some of last win- 
ter’s pulpwood cut to mills downstream, 
causing concern over the pulpwood sup- 
ply situation for the last quarter of 1944. 


Railway 
Equipment 
SWEDEN TO BUILD STREAMLINE TRAINS 


Fast, electric, streamline trains, with a 
speed of 130 kilometers per hour, and mo- 
tive power of about 1,200 horsepower, 
compared with the present 500 horse- 
power, are to be built in Sweden, the 
foreign press reports. The interior of 
the trains will be ultramodern, and they 
will be provided with automatic ventila- 
tion and thermostatic heating. The cars 
are to be made of steel and entirely weld- 
ed. These trains may be in operation in 
approximately 18 months, says an Au- 
gust report. 


Shipbuilding 
CANADA’S SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


The Sudland Park, a 10,000-ton oil- 
burning freighter launched at United 
Shipyards, Montreal, Canada, is Can- 
ada’s first post-war ship, states the for- 
eign press. The freighter, the first of the 
“Canadian” type, has a top speed of 14 
knots, and is almost completely prefab- 
ricated—the bulkheads, tanks, and 
beams having been built at the com- 
pany’s yards at Quebec. The keels of 
more of these freighters have been laid, 
and they are to be launched this year. 

Following a 3-day conference between 
Canada’s principal steel shipbuilding in- 
terests and the Canadian Shipbuilding 
and Ship Repair Association, the foreign 
press announced the formation of a Na- 
tional Shipbuilding Federation. The 
chief objective of the Federation is the 
maintenance and development of the Ca- 
nadian shipbuilding industry after the 
war. 


CONSTRUCTION OF STEAMERS AND BARGES, 
U.S. 5S. R. 


Steamers and barges are to be built 
this year for the first time on Issyk-Kul 
Lake, in the northeastern part of the 
Kirghiz S. S. R. states the Soviet press. 
Plans call for the construction of five 
barges of 500 tons displacement and the 
launching of three steamers in the spring 
of 1945. 
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Soaps and 
Toiletries 


IMPORTS IN 1942, BarBapos, B. W. I. 


Imports of common soap into Bar- 
bados, British West Indies, in 1942 were 
valued at £56,201, compared with £15,- 
589 during 1941, says the British press. 

In 1942, imports of perfumery and 
cosmetics into Barbados amounted to 
£8,925, compared with £11,019 during the 
preceding year, according to the British 
press. 


Special Products 


IMPORTS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, 
Sao PAvULo, BRAZIL 


Before the war, Sao Paulo, Brazil, im- 
ported the major part of its photographic 
supplies from European countries. In 
1938, Germany supplied 59 percent of 
the market for film rolls and photo- 
graphic plates; the United States, 28 per- 
cent; and Belgium, 13 percent. In that 
year, Germany and the United States di- 
vided the camera market, their percent- 
ages being 52 percent and 48 percent, 
respectively. In 1943, however, the 
United States had 96 percent and Great 
Britain 4 percent of the market for films 
and photographic plates. Because of 
wartime restrictions, cameras were not 
received from the United States in 1943, 
but in 1941 and 1942 practically all those 
imported were made in the United 
States. 

Domestic production of photographic 
plates and positive photographic paper 
in Sao Paulo has increased during the 
last 2 years. In 1943, two firms produced 
25 tons of photographic plates—about 10 
percent of consumption. It is reported 
that demand for the locally-made plates 
is contingent largely upon the nonavail- 
ability of imported plates. There are 
two manufacturers of photographic 
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paper, with combined prouction valued 
at about $10,000 monthly. 

Average consumption of _ essential 
photographic supplies in Sao Paulo in 
a normal year is estimated as follows: 





Item Quantity | Weight 


Number | Kilograms 


Amateur cameras 35, 300 10, 591 
Photographic film rolls 1, 053, 440 8, 850 
Photographic film packs 11, 980 836 
Photographie paper dozen 63, 316 10, 800 
Photographic paper gross 34, 222 31, 500 
Photographic paper boxes 16, 522 11, 565 
Photographic plates dozen 350, 061 248, 600 
Portrait film (cut) do 25, 000 2, 750 


Total 325, 492 





Interest in photography is growing, 
however, and it is estimated that re- 
quirements in the post-war years may 
be double or triple those shown in the 
preceding table. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
COTTON YIELDS, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


Final reports on the 1943 cotton crop 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan show that 
354,000 bales (400 pounds each) were 
produced, compared with 295,107 bales 
in 1942. 

Prospects for the 1944 crop are none 
too promising, says the foreign press, and 
current official estimates place the total 
probable yield at only about 250,000 
bales—a decrease of more than 100,000 
bales. 


CoTTOoN INDUSTRY, CEARA, BRAZIL 


Cotton cultivation, with its appurte- 
nances, is at present considered the most 
important source of wealth in the State 
of Ceara, Brazil, and more than 18 per- 
cent of the entire population of the State 
depends in part or in whole upon cotton 
for a livelihood. There are 1,600 or more 
plantation owners who yearly employ 
about 68,000 agricultural workers, and 
factory employees number more than 
3,000. The 198 ginneries throughout the 
State provide work for nearly 4,000 more 
and exporters and their employees add 
another 165 to the total. Considering 
the families of those directly connected 
with the cotton industry as being de- 
pendent on cotton for their sustenance, 
it can be said that almost 300,000 persons 
are vitally interested in the successful 
outcome of the crop each year. 

Five different types of cotton are grown 
in Ceara, the most important of which 
is Moco (Gossypium vitifolium), and 
Herbaceo (Gossypium hirsutum) ranks 
second. Since it is customary to culti- 
vate several types of cotton in the same 
field, it is not possible to tell the exact 
proportion of each type. 

The methods used to cultivate the crop 
are primitive, and picking usually is done 
by the owner and his family, with the 
help of migrant workers. The farms are 
generally small, compared with other 


cotton-producing regions, but for all’ 
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practical purposes are classified as: 
Large (60 hectares), medium (40 hec- 
tares), and small (25 hectares). 

The annual yield of cotton in Ceara 
depends to a very great extent upon the 
rainfall, and in years of normal precipi- 
tation may reach 27,000 tons. Produc- 
tion has not reached that figure since 
1940, however, and in 1943 amounted to 
only 12,298 metric tons. Prospects for 
the 1944 crops at present seem to be 
somewhat better, and estimates place the 
possible yield at 25,000 metric tons. 

Ceara’s 10 cotton textile mills consume 
approximately 4,000 tons of cotton year- 
ly, and their combined output amounts 
to 12,000,000 meters of cloth annually. 
Calico and similar grades of textiles, 
toweling, some yarns, and hammocks are 
the principal items produced. About 45 
percent is for local consumption; the re- 
mainder is exported to the neighboring 
States of Maranhao, Amazonas, Para, 
Rio de Janeiro, and Sao Paulo. No cot- 
ton textiles are sent overseas directly 
from Ceara, but are reexported from Rio 
de Janeiro and from the Port of Santos 
to South Africa—lately a very good cus- 
tomer for Cearan toweling—and to Ire- 
land, Venezuela, and Argentina. 


REDUCED OUTPUT IN CANADIAN COTTON- 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The number of bales of cotton opened 
by Canadian consumers during July 1944 
was the lowest in any month since July 
1939. The cotton-textile industry con- 
tinued to operate at less than capacity 
because of the tight manpower situation, 
and although military requirements of 
cotton cloth have been reduced to some 
extent, expansion in civilian buying has 
more than compensated for that reduc- 
tion and most types of cotton cloth are 
still in short supply. 


IMPORTS OF COTTON AND COTTON FABRICS 
VENEZUELA 


Imports of cotton (unmanufactured) 
arriving at the Port of La Guaira, Vene- 
zuela, during the first 7 months of 1944 
totaled 14 metric tons, and the tonnage 
for the whole year 1943 was 3,041, says a 
semiofficial report of that city. Cotton 
fabrics imported totaled 948 metric tons 
from January through July 1944 and 
2,274 metric tons for the year 1942. 


TEXTILE PLANT To BE ESTABLISHED, 
SONORA, MEXICO 


A semigovernmental pilot plant for 
cotton textiles is to be established at Her- 
mosillo, State of Sonora, in northwest- 
ern Mexico, says the local press. 

This new plant which will have an ini- 
tial installation of 400 automatic looms 
is expected to produce roughly 3 percent 
of the country’s total annual output of 
cotton textiles. 

It is reported that the model plant 
will not compete to any extent with ex- 
isting factories, as the slight percentage 
of increased production on the market 
will be more than absorbed by the in- 
creased consumption. 

The main objectives in the establish- 
ment of the plant seem to be the for- 
warding of industrialization in north- 
western Mexico and the stimulation of 


interest throughout the country in the 
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modernization of Mexico’s textile indus- 
try which until now has been operating 
almost entirely with out-dated ma- 
chinery. 

Raw materials for the pilot plant will 
be obtained in the nearby northern terri- 
tory of Lower California and in the home 
State of Sonora. 


Wool and Products 


AUSTRALIAN MANUFACTURE OF YARN AND 
TEXTILES 


Australia’s wool yarn and textile in- 
dustry has made remarkable progress 
during the past 5 or 6 years, despite the 
exigencies of war. Yarn production for 
cloth weaving rose sharply to 27,163,000 
pounds in 1941, compared with the pre- 
war average of 17,025,000 pounds, and 
total output and use of wool yarn reached 
63,878,000 pounds in 1941. Much of this 
increase has been taken up in the manu- 
facture of blankets and knitted goods. 

Although the manpower shortage con- 
tinues to be a primary limiting factor in 
production and quality, woolen textile 
mills are Managing to operate at present 
at the rate of 33,000,000 square yards of 
cloth a year over and above military re- 
quirements. The estimated needs of 
worsted and woolen cloth to cover the 
civilian apparel rationing program are 
about 28,000,000 square yards. 

Thus, the industry as a whole is oper- 
ating with a margin of approximately 
5,000,000 square yards out of which can 
be met the Government-approved orders 


, for wool cloth in lieu of cotton cloth and 


whatever export orders are on hand. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion recently on what the future might 
hold for Australia’s wool textile indus- 
try, according to the foreign press. Dur- 
ing its formative years it has been well 
protected by import duties and in 1938 
only 10 percent of the value of wool cloth 
used in Australia was imported. Manu- 
facturers have continued to improve the 
over-all quality of their products, and 
although the war has made it necessary 
in some cases for consumers to substi- 
tute materials of a lower grade than 
would normally be used, the manufacture 
of the lowest grades of cloth from “gar- 
netted” rags and other waste fiber has 
never been more than an insignificant 
factor in Australian production and is at 
present forbidden. 

Many textile mills now feel they are in 
a position to enter the international mar- 
kets after the war on a larger scale, and 
that their products are of a quality that 
should invite competition of only the 
highest type. On the other hand, tech- 
nical experts ask the question, ‘““How can 
Australia’s textile mills, operating as they 
do on a high-cost level, hope to compete 
on an equal basis with low-cost produc- 
ers in Europe and Great Brifain?” 
Whether Australia’s wool textile indus- 
try could operate successfully without 
high-tariff protection is problematical 
and has not as yet been fully surveyed. 


Woo. REceErPpts, UNION or SoUTH AFRICA 


Final returns for the season on wool 
appraisals at Port Elizabeth, Union of 
South Africa, show that 309,932 bales 
valued at £5,500,000 were received. Dur- 
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National Foreign Trade Convention Next Week 


Promises Outstandingly Worth-While Discussions 


The Thirty-First National Foreign 
Trade Convention, to be held next Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, October 
9, 10, and 11, at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York City, has scheduled a pro- 
gram of addresses and discussions that 
promise to be exceptionally pertinent, 
stimulating, and directly helpful to the 
foreign-trading community of this coun- 
try. 

In addition to the General Sessions, 
there will be a special Banking Session, 
a Tax Committee Session, an Export 
Traffic, Transportation, and Insurance 
Session, an Americas Session, a Far East- 
ern Session, an Education Session. 
Prominent also among the sessions de- 
voted to specialized aspects of interna- 
tional business will be those concerned 
with importers’ interests, protection of 
foreign property holders, foreign credits 
and collections, export advertising, and 
foreign trade reconstruction. 

Examining more in detail the agenda 
of these sessions, one finds such salient 
themes as Foreign Funds Control, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (discussed also in Dr. 
August Maffry’s feature article on “Bret- 
ton Woods” in this issue of FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY), Foreign Tax Credits, 
Western Hemisphere Trade Corpora- 
tions, Packing and Insurance Problems, 
Standard Classifications for Export, 
Business Plans for the Training pf Young 
Men From Foreign Parts, Settlement of 
War Claims Resulting From the Present 
War, Restitution and Compensation 
From a Tax Viewpoint, and Aviation in 
Relation to Foreign Trade. 


A noteworthy session should be Tues- 
day’s Wartime Export Forum, a panel 
discussion on Government policies and 
operations affecting foreign trade. All 
the Government representatives par- 
ticipating in this Forum have been re- 
quested to direct their preliminary re- 
marks to a discussion of future policy 
rather than current operations, regula- 
tions, and procedures, and the discussion 
will be directed to these subjects rather 
than to past activities or operations in 
detail. Participants in this Forum in- 
clude many outstanding Government 
officials. 

Space prevents the listing here of all 
the speakers who will make formal ad- 
dresses at this Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion. They include, among numerous 
others equally well-known in interna- 
tional-trade circles, Vice Admiral Emory 
S. Land, head of the Maritime Commis- 
sion and the War Shipping Administra- 
tion; Eugene P. Thomas, president of the 
National Foreign Trade Council; Warren 
Lee Pierson, president of the Export- 
Import Bank (whose address we hope to 
publish in an early issue); E. D. Hester, 
Economic Adviser to the Philippine Com- 
monwealth Government; Frank C. Page, 
vice-president of International Tel. & 
Tel.; Eric L. F. Archdeacon, of the Bank- 
ers Trust Co.; Representative Christian 
A. Herter; Clark H. Minor, president of 
International General Electric Co.; and 
Ambassador George S. Messersmith, 
whose address entitled “Observations on 
a Few Fundamental Factors Affecting 
Post-War Foreign Trade” will be pub- 
lished in the October 14 Forreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. 





ban receipts this year were down about 
12% percent, says a foreign trade pub- 
lication, as a result of increased slaugh- 
terings and the shift of wool farmers 
to other branches of agriculture. 


U. K.’s Exports OF WOOL FABRI¢s TO 
CANADA 


The United Kingdom Board of Trade 
made supplementary allocations of 
men’s worsted suitings to Canadian pur- 
chasers early in July to help relieve the 
acute shortage in that country. Ship- 
ping priorities were granted at the same 
time and since have been extended to all 
types of wool fabrics and wool blankets 
exported to Canada from the United 
Kingdom. 


WoOoL RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS, MONTEVIDEO, 
URUGUAY 


During July 1944, deliveries of wool to 
the Montevideo market from the interior 
of Uruguay amounted to 387,820 kilo- 
grams. A total of 60,591,104 kilograms 
of wool was received between October 1, 
1943, and July 30, 1944, a slight increase, 
compared with the 60,530,294 delivered 
during the corresponding period of the 
1942-43 season. 

Wool exports from the Montevideo 
market for the 1943-44 season had to- 


taled 93,874 bales by the end of July 1944. 
The figure for the corresponding period 
of the 1942-43 season was 79,461 bales. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


TOBACCO Exports, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Southern Rhodesia has available for 
export in 1944 a total of 34,000,000 
pounds of flue-cured leaf tobacco, ac- 
cording to foreign press reports, com- 
pared with 30,000,000 pounds in 1943. 
This year the quota set aside for South 
African buyers has been raised to ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 pounds, in com- 
pensation for the poor crop results in 
that country. South Africa normally 
purchases only from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 
pounds of Southern Rhodesian leaf each 
year. 





On the Lisbon-Tangier route of the 
Companhia Aerea Portuguesa, 101 flights 
were made during 1943, and 29,675 miles 
were flown. Thirty-four tons of freight 
and 803 passengers were carried, states 
the foreign press. 
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Post-War Palestine 


(Continued from p. 15) 


easy and profitable” because of its high 
concentration. 

Exports of potash and bromine (ap- 
proximately equal to production) for 
pre-war years were valued as follows: 


[Value in Palestinian pounds] 





Year Potash Bromine Total 
1935 ? “ 80, 231 18, 751 9S, 9R2 
1936 rs 132, 857 35, 097 167, 954 
1937 5 tid 174, 672 42, 026 216, 698 
1938 ‘ - 284, 976 37, 985 322, 961 
1939 a 381, 162 46, 528 127, 690 





Although no later figures are available, 
it has been stated that production in the 
first year of the war was doubled; in all 
probability production has continued to 
increase. The industry is expected to 
fiourish after the war and to support 
other industries in addition, if low-cost 
electric power becomes available. 


Petroleum Products 


The petroleum pipe line from Iraq to 
Haifa Bay was completed in 1934, and 
regular pumping at something like ca- 
pacity, 2,000,000 metric tons annually, 
began in 1935. The refinery, construct- 
ed by an American concern, was com- 
pleted at Haifa after the beginning of 
the war. It had a capacity equal to that 
of the pipe line, and a cracking capacity 
half that of the pipe line. Press reports 
indicate that important extensions have 
been added since the original plant was 
completed. 

This industry is a significant addition 
to Palestine’s economic resources. It is 
especially important in view of the lack 
of coal throughout the Middle East. Pe- 
troleum products and byproducts in re- 
cent years have come to serve the raw- 
material requirements of a wide range of 
modern industries. It is not known just 
how far this development has gone in 
Palestine since the war, but it is known 
that sulphuric acid byproducts of the 
refinery have been successfully combined 
with phosphates from the deposits of 
Trans-Jordan to make superphosphate 
fertilizer. 

While the refining industry is a dis- 
tinct asset to Palestine, holding out a 
promising future, its value in the coun- 
try’s international accounts must not be 
overemphasized. The raw material must 
as yet be wholly imported, and the net 
profits accrue to foreigners (the Iraqi 
wells, the pipe line, and the refinery are 
owned by international oil groups). 
Only that part of the value added by 
manufacture, consisting of wages, rents 
(if any), and taxes, accrues to Palestine, 
and from this must be subtracted the 
Palestine consumption of refinery prod- 
ucts. None of these elements are pub- 
lished, so the international position of 
Palestine with respect to petroleum can- 
not be estimated. 

Recent publicity has high-lighted the 
possibility of another pipe line, which 
would bring petroleum from the Saudi 
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Arabian and Kuwait areas of the Per- 
sian Gulf to Haifa, with consequent 
further enlargement of the _ refinery 
installations there. 


Tourists and Travelers 


Although not now an important source 
of income, the tourist trade probably 
could be developed. It is estimated that 
in pre-war years expenditures of trav- 
elers in Palestine and of Palestinian resi- 
dents abroad were approximately equal. 
Immigration statistics show that the 
number of travelers entering Palestine 
is approximately equal to the number of 
Palestinian residents traveling abroad— 
in normal years ranging between 60,000 
and 100,000 in each class. 

The religious and historical attractions 
of the country are without equal else- 
where in the world, but the climate is a 
distinct drawback. In contrast to the 
warm, sunny winter climate of Egypt, 
which attracts crowds of tourists, Pal- 
estine offers a relatively inhospitable, 
cold, and rainy winter. The spring and 
summer climate, however, is much more 
favorable. The Easter festivals draw 
many visitors who have wintered in 
Egypt. 

It may be anticipated also that in- 
creased air travel to and from the East 
will be of some benefit to Palestine, 
which, because of its strategic position 
and facilities, is already an important 
station on the major air routes. 


Industrial Development 


The wartime industrial development 
of Palestine is of outstanding import- 
ance. However, because much of the in- 
dustrial production is for military pur- 
poses, little specific information is avail- 
able. This prevents a proper estimation 
of the post-war role of industry in Pal- 
estine. This industrial development may 
be of the greatest importance, not only 
in supplementing the disproportionate 
share of citrus fruit in the country’s ex- 
ports, but also in relieving the require- 
ments of foreign exchange for the 
purchase of industrial products abroad. 
It is unlikely that Palestine will ever 
manufacture its heavy industrial equip- 
ment, but the establishment of the 
lighter fabricating enterprises may aid in 
bringing about a sounder international 
economic position. 

It has been stated that gross industrial 
production now actually exceeds agricul- 
tural production in value. The value of 
industrial production is estimated to 
have been £P500,000 in 1921-22, £P9,000,- 
000 in 1939, and about £P19,000,000 in 
1941. In 1942 production in the Jewish 
sector of industry alone is said to have 
amounted to £P20,000,000, and it is stated 
that domestic orders placed by the Pal- 
estine War Supply Board alone in 1942- 
43 exceeded £P8,000,000. 

The range of production during the 
war has been widened to include casting 
and forging of iron and steel; casting of 
aluminum; tool and machine manufac- 
turing; manufacture of motorcar spare 
parts, precision instruments, textile ma- 
chinery, and electrical appliances. The 
trend toward increasing production of 
capital goods is especially noteworthy, 
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and the development of these light me- 
chanical industries is expected to be of 
great benefit to Palestine. 

There are now nine commercial phar- 
maceutical establishments operating in 
Palestine. The Daniel Sieff Research 
Institute has built a plant staffed by ex- 
pert chemists, reported to be the best 
equipped in the Near East, to manufac- 
ture synthetic organic pharmaceuticals. 
Antimalarials, disinfectants, hypnotics, 
and analgesics are reported to be manu- 


factured on a commercial scale in Pales- , 


tine. The British press reports exports 
from Palestine of proprietary drugs and 
dressings valued at £P205,000 in 1943. 
Acetone and butyl alcohol, it is stated, 
are being made from citrus by a process 
of fermentation discovered by Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann. All this development gives 
promise of continued progress. 

Mention also should be made of the 
diamond cutting and polishing industry 
established since the outbreak of war in 
Palestine by refugee diamond cutters 
from Europe. Press reports state that in 
1942 the number of firms engaged in the 
industry exceeded 30, the number of 
workers totaled more than 3,000, and the 
investment amounted to nearly £P425,- 
000. 

The list is by no means complete. 
Even before the war, cement was manu- 
factured in quantities sufficient to pro- 
duce a surplus for export. It is said that 
the textile industry and the manufacture 
of certain types of textile machinery and 
textile chemicals have made great prog- 
ress during the war. Electric lamps, bat- 
teries, razor blades, matches, soap, shoes, 
wrapping paper—these also are among 
the products now being produced. 


Import Markets 


Before the war Palestine imported 
nearly all of the manufactured goods 
consumed and even a substantial pro- 
portion of its food requirements. The 
exigencies of war have reduced imports 
of the former to a mere trickle, thus en- 
couraging their production locally, and 
have caused imports of the latter to be 
sought from sources nearer at hand. 

The principal general imports of Pal- 
estine includes—in addition to nearly all 
of those listed as principal imports from 
the United States—the following: Rice, 
sugar, lumber, wood for citrus cases, and 
cotton piece goods. The values and 
country distribution of Palestine’s for- 
eign trade are shown in table 3. 

Table 5 sets forth in some detail the 
principal Palestinian imports from the 
United States; that is, those which con- 
stitute 1 percent or more of the total im- 
ports from this country. The latter 
varied from about 5 percent of total im- 
ports in the early years to about 8 per- 
cent in the pre-war years and rose to over 
13 percent in 1939. The 1939 increase 
replaced imports formerly originating in 
European countries, principally, Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. 
Imports from the United States are 
mainly products of the motor vehicle. 
machinery, electrical, and flour-milling 
industries. Competition in the first 
three industries came almost wholly from 
the United Kingdom and Germany; and 
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in the last, from Australia, Canada, and 
Syria. 

The total volume of imports in pre-war 
years depended upon three principal fac- 
tors. These were: (1) Immigration into 
Palestine, especially capitalist immigra- 
tion; (2) investments and contributions 
from abroad; (3) citrus, and other ex- 
ports. It should be noted that these fac- 
tors are to a certain degree interde- 
pendent. 

Two waves of immigrants entered 
Palestine; one, numbering more than 
62,000, from 1924 to 1926; and the secv- 
ond, of more than 218,000, entered from 
1933 to 1939. In the other years from 
1923 to 1941, only 54,000 immigrants 
arrived. 

The post-war volume of immigration 
into Palestine will be determined chiefly 
by: (1) Policy toward continued encour- 
agement of the Jewish National Home, 
and (2) the balance of individual atti- 
tudes toward emigration from Europe to 
Palestine, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, return from Palestine to a restored 
and freed European homeland. The fu- 
ture is inscrutable on both these matters. 
The relative attraction of Palestine and 
a former homeland cannot be weighed 
from a distance and in advance of condi- 
tions which will develop after the estab- 
lishment of peace. However, it may not 
be too far amiss to suppose that if stable 
conditions and freedom from anti-Sem- 
itism prevail in Europe, the attraction of 
Palestine for capitalist immigrants will 
be relatively less than it was in the years 
from 1933 to 1939. 

The volume of investments and con- 
tributions depends upon three factors: 
(1) Policy with regard to the Jewish Na- 
tional Home; (2) the level of prosperity 
in other countries, chiefly in the United 
States; (3) action by the governments of 
Palestine and of Great Britain in them- 
selves undertaking investments in the 
country. 

It may be said that the volume of con- 
tributions is likely to be relatively stable. 
The volume of investments, on the other 
hand, may either diminish or expand 
considerably. It is possible that very 
considerable investment opportunities 
await exploitation. 


Post-War Development Plans 


A Reconstruction Commissioner has 
been appointed by the High Commis- 
sioner to draw up plans for the post- 
war development of Palestine, although 
very little of a concrete nature has yet 
been proposed. The _ official com- 
munique announcing the intention of 
preparing such plans stated that they 
must cover a wide field of expanded gov- 
ernment and_ social services, public 
works, and industrial development. The 
Commissioner in a public address sug- 
gested as possible lines of development 
the following projects: Irrigation, recla- 
mation, drainage and soil conservation 
works; railway, highway, and telegraph 
reorganization and extension; and mu- 
nicipal public works, such as water sup- 
ply, sewerage, hospital, school, and hous- 
ing works. 

According to press reports, the Jewish 
Agency has drawn up plans propos- 
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TABLE 5.—I mports from United States, 1934-39 (Items Which Constitute 1 Percent or More 
of Total Imports from United States) 


{In thousands of Palestinian pounds] 





Item 


| 1934 


| l | 
| 1935 | 1936 | 1987 | 1938 | 








1939 
a - = REREUR PILES EMRE OE: Peer HOLT is, 
| 
Wheat____- (1) | (1) | (1) | 4.5 | 19.9 26.9 
Wheat flour 96.9 | 175.9 | 160. 0 253. 2 182. 7 158. 4 
Apples eee 51.3 | 69.1 | 108.9 | 73.0.| 104.6 76.0 
Dried fruit 23. 1 | 33.9 | 44.0 | 25. 2 25.74 25.3 
Pears (and other fresh fruits except apples, apricots, | } | 
dates, grapes, and citrus, 1934-87) ........---- 24.3 | 26. 5 35.3 | 14.5 | 15.6 | 8.5 
i ET ESTEE (1) | (1) | (1) (1) | () 19.2 
Iron pipes, fittings and drawn tubes (’) (1) | (}) 12.5 22. 4 165. 6 
Iron and steel manufactures, n.e. s 4.1 4.6 | 7.6 7.8 | 7.6 260. 7 
Tools and implements eaceae 12.0 15.7 | 6.5 | 11.1 |} 11.1 21.5 
Electric refrigerators and anes pS sewn staunreis Staal 32.9 81.6 | 70.5 | 48.4 | 25.7 28. 1 
Radios and parts fo 25.0 | 55.7 | 40.7 | 44.6 19.6 23.8 
Agricultural machinery 4 48.1 | §7.7 | 27.1 31.6 | 17.9 26. 9 
Industrial and manufacturing mac hinery 37.9 | 54.9 | 20.6 11.4 | 29.0 | 316. 2 
Pumping machinery...........-..---..-.-<.- 29.9 | 34.7 | 14. 2 | 19.8 7.3 | 74.2 
Other machines and parts Ean 15.0 | 26.5 11.6 | 33. 2 33.9 | 89.1 
Old clothing of wool, linen, and cotton. 17.1 | 11.9 8.2 | 12.9 | 11.8 | 13.4 
Kerosene (1) | (1) (') () (1) | 25. 2 
Lubricating oil and grease 20.1 | 30. 1 18. 4 | 34.0 21.8 | 36.7 
Paper for packing citrus fruit (?) () (!) | (1) 10.8 | 12.2 
Motorcars, omnibuses, lorries, and vans ----|1 sg g 192. 1 55. 0 92. 8 82.8 | 71.3 
Motor chassis and tractors ; EAS sake 158. 6 49. 2 | 75.9 78. 2 | 108. 0 
Parts of motor vehicles and trac tors 63.6 87.3 35. 4 | 62. 1 50.8 69.0 
Rubber tires and tubes : 38.3 | 33.9 22.5 | 22.5 | 18. 5: | 37.3 
Total, above items._---_- apa 988.5 | 1,150.7 | 735.7 | 890.7 | 797.7 1, 685. 0 
‘Total merchandise from United States. 1,283.5 | 1,499.1 1,008.0 | 1,099.1 969. 6 | 1, 953. 5 
Above items as percent of total from United States 77.0 | 76.8 73.0 81.0 82.3 86.3 
1 None or negligible. 


ing the expenditure of £P400,000,000 to 
£P450,000,000 on development projects in 
Palestine. A monograph analyzing the 
economic possibilities of expenditures of 
this order in Palestine was published by 
the Economic Research Institute of the 
Jewish Agency some months ago. 

The Egyptian press reported that a 
recent annual conference of the Pales- 
tine Association of Engineers and Archi- 
tects was addressed by the Palestine 
Controller of Heavy Industrfes, who 
stated that a total of 171,000 “room 
units” were needed in Palestine to bring 
the density of occupation down to two 
persons per room, and for slum replace- 
ments. (A “room unit” is a floor space 
of 27 square meters with a share ina 
kitchen, bathroom, and hall.) He is 
reported to have stated that part of this 
building program must be started at 
once. 

The total area involved in this pro- 
gram would be 4,617,000 square meters, 
approximately equal to the area involved 
in building permits issued in the four 
largest towns (which included 90 per- 
cent by value of total permits issued) 
during the great building boom of 
1933-37. 

Having discussed some of the less spec- 
ulative post-war proposals, it may be 
worth while to mention some of the more 
spectacular ventures which have been 
suggested in recent years. 


EXPLORATION FOR PETROLEUM 


From time to time exploration for 
petroleum has been suggested. Notices 
have been published in the Palestine Ga- 
zette that prospecting licenses have been 
granted covering the whole of southern 
Palestine and an area along the Mediter- 
ranean coast. It is reported that pre- 
liminary geological exploration shows 
favorable indications. Bitumen and 
petroleum seepages have been reported 
at the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
Thorough exploration and test drilling 
would seem to be justified. 


If petroleum in quantity were to be 
discovered, the royalties would provide 
the government with sums of money 
for extensive developmental projects. 
Moreover, such discoveries would war- 
rant the construction of additional re- 
fining facilities; and if a pipe line is ever 
constructed from the Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabian fields, it is possible that very 
large additional indeed might be made to 
Palestine’s productive enterprises. 


Suip CANAL PROPOSED 


A more spectacular proposal is one 
occasionally mentioned in the press, of 
a ship canal passing through Palestine, 
connecting the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea. If this were to run from Haifa 
to the northern end of the Dead Sea and 
through the Dead Sea and the Wadi 
*Araba to the Gulf of Akaba, it would 
involve a drop to the Dead Sea (and 
therefore locks) of some 1,300 feet, and 
a corresponding lift and another set of 
locks at the other end. If it were to run 
from Gaza directly to the Wadi ’Araba, 
it would be necessary to surmount the 
1,300-foot ridge parelleling the Wadi 
*Araba on the west. 


JORDAN VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Another spectacular proposal is the 
so-called Jordan Valley Authority put 
forward by Walter Clay Lowdermilk in 
his recently published book, Palestine: 
Land of Promise. ‘This proposal involves 
the diversion of the fresh Jordan water 
into irrigation canals serving the Esdra- 
elon, Jezreel, and Jordan plains, and even 
the Negeb. Salt water from the Medi- 
terranean would be introduced into the 
Dead Sea by means of a canal or con- 
duits and the fall of 1,300 feet would be 
utilized in a hydroelectric-power devel- 
opment. The flow would be regulated 
to compensate for surface evaporation 
and presumably to maintain the sur- 
face of the Dead Sea at a constant level— 
the flow would therefore be greater in 
summer than in winter. If practicable, 
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this scheme would, of course, greatly 
enlarge not only the agricultural produc- 
tivity but also the industrial potentiality 
of Palestine—indeed, the possibilities of 
these scheme are so far-reaching that its 
realization would transform the economy 
of a small country such as Palestine. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Another often-mentioned project is 
the agricultural development of the 
southern district of Palestine, now an 
almost barren desert, thinly inhabited by 
nomad herdsmen who precariously raise 
cereal crops in years when the rainfall 
suffices. This development, it is sug- 
gested, would be based upon the utiliza- 
tion of floodwater, of underground water 
resources, or of water brought from the 
Jordan River. The extent of under- 
ground water has never been adequately 
explored and is therefore unknown. It 
might be conjectured that, lacking a 
large catchment area in a region of ade- 
quate rainfall, the underground water 
resources here might be slender. 

Any of these proposals would present 
very large investment opportunities, 
either to governmental or other public 
agencies or to private enterprise. 


Imports From United States 


Turning now from general considera- 
tions, the particular conditions affect- 
ing the various types of commodities im- 
ported from the United States may be 
mentioned. 

Petroleum products are likely to dis- 
appear from the list of Palestine’s im- 
ports, since domestic needs probably will 
be entirely filled by the local refinery. 

Wheat and flour imports are related 
to the harvests in Palestine, Trans-Jor- 
dan, and the other Middle East countries. 
Much of the wheat in Palestine and 
Trans-Jordan is grown by dry-farming 
methods in areas of scant rainfall where 
a slight variation in rainfall makes a 
large difference in thecrop. In poor crop 
years much wheat must be imported; in 
good crop years the imports are reduced. 
An example is the year 1939 which, fol- 
lowing a virtual wheat crop failure, very 
large imports of wheat were received. 

Imports of deciduous fruits from the 
United States were increasing before the 
war. It is difficult to forecast the be- 
havior of such imports after the war. 

Imports of refrigerators and radios 
increased in 1935, 1936, and 1937 relative 
both to total imports and to total United 
States imports. Refrigerator imports in- 
creased from 1934 to 1936 but. declined 
from 1937 to 1939. These would be re- 
quired in large numbers if the building 
proposals previously mentioned were to 
materialize. 

Only about 5,000 private automobiles 
and about 3,000 commercial motor ve- 
hicles were licensed to operate in Pal- 
estine in 1940 and 1941. These numbers 
had increased from about 4,000 and 2,500, 
respectively, in 1936 and 1$37. By the 
end of the war this equipment will, of 
course, be in need of complete replace- 
ment, and the building of additional road 
mileage will increase the total number 
demanded. Motor-vehicle imports from 
the United States in the period 1934 to 
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NOTE. 
following exception: Cuba 
quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 
a dollar. 


Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 
United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 





Average rate Latest available quotation 





Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange July mate 
1942 (an- | 1943 (an- 1044 a equiva- ’ 
naul) nual) (monthly) Rate lent in Date 
U. 8. | 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Official A 3.73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 $0). 2681 | Aug. 26, 1944 
Official B 4. 23 4.23 4.23 4.23 . 2304 Do. 
Bid 4.94 4.94 4.94) 4.94 2024 | Do. 
. Free market 4.06 404. 91 4. 0225 . 2488 | Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 46. 46 42.91 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | Sept. 12, 1944 
Curb 19. 66 45. 42 50.00 | 53.00 O19 | Do 
Brazil Cruizeiro Official 16. 0 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 0606 | Aug. 16,1944 
Free market 19. 64 19. 5u 19.50 | 19.50 0513 Do. 
Special free market 20. 52 20. 43 20. 30 | 20.00 . 0500 Do. 
Chile. Peso_. Special 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19. 37 .0516 | Sept. 9, 1944 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market 31.75 32. 37 31.75 | 31.80 . 0314 | Do. 
a 31.13 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 | Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1. 75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | Do. 
Bank of. Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 . 698 Do, 
Curb 1.77 1.76 1.75 | 1.75 5714 | Do. 
Costa Rica_| Colon Uncontrolled 5.71 5. 65 5. 67 5. 68 . 1760 Aug. 30, 1944 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Sept. 9, 1944 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 14. 39 14.10 14. lu | 14.10 . 0709 | Aug. 23, 1944 
Honduras _| Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 . 4902 | Do. 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 4.85 4.85 4.85 2062 | Aug. 26, 1944 
Nicaragua | Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 ». 00 5. 00 . 2000 | Sept. 2, 1944 
Curb 5. 16 5. 99 5. 80 . 1724 | Do. 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 333. 00 333. 00 
Guarani ¢ do 3.10 3.10) 3.00 3236 | July 13,1944 
Peru Sol Free 6. 5 6.50 6.50 6. 50 1538 | Sept. 2, 1944 
Salvador Colon do 25 2 50 2%) 2 50 100 )©60Aug. 7, 1944 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 1. 90 1.90 1.90 5263 | Sept. 9, 1944 
Free 1.9 1.9 1% 1.90 4263 Do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 34 3.35 3. 35 2085 Aug. 8, 1944 
Free 3. 445 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 Do. 
! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the millreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 


change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 


? Disvonibilidades proprias (private funds). 


} Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani 


4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 


NOTE 
into Argentina 


Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 





1939 declined 50 percent, whereas gen- 
eral imports from the United States in- 
creased slightly more than 50 percent. 

In 1939 imports from the United States 
of tools and implements, machinery, and 
iron and steel products not elsewhere 
specified, increased out of all proportion 
to any other economic index in Palestine. 
The increase is attributed to the fact 
that, although total imports in 1939 rose 
nearly 30 percent, Germany did not par- 
ticipate in the increase—it was distrib- 
uted among the other countries, includ- 
ing the United States which obtained a 
large share. Much of the increased share 
was in this group of commodities. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that these 
commodities will comprise a larger pro- 
portion of Palestine’s total imports than 
they did before the war. 

There is good reason to expect that 
some of the industrial production stimu- 
lated by the war will remain after the 
war. These new industries have been 
carried over the initial difficulties of 
breaking into production by the prev- 
alence of high prices and the absence of 
competition during the war. But some of 
this production is doubtless carried on at 
high cost. The return to normal condi- 


tions is likely to see a return in large 
part to pre-war patterns of trade, with 
the highly industrialized countries furn- 
ishing the heavier, machine-made cap- 
ital goods, and Palestinian industry con- 
centrating on the lighter products less 
adaptable to mass-production methods. 

As for the reception which American 
goods are likely to be accorded, James M. 
Landis, American Director of Economic 
Operations in the Middle East, is quoted 
in the press, upon his recent return to the 
United States, as saying, “The whole area 
is crazy for American goods.” He is re- 
ported to have added that the exports 
from Middle East countries “must be de- 
veloped if we are to maintain a balance 
which will permit them to buy our 
goods.”’ 


Commercial Policy 


The mandate for Palestine prohibits 
any preference or discrimination in 
tariff treatment of the goods originating 
in or destined for any country which is @ 
member of the League of Nations. The 
tariff produces some 40 percent of gov- 
ernment revenues in normal times. 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
September 5, 1944. Opposition must be 
filed before October 9, 1944. 


Class No. 
Trade-mark and product 
lias atsn ances sackiebiaasia ecdiaae 14—Entire class. 
0 eee ee ee 5—Entire class. 
SE nee Aneeneunmaaa 2—Entire class. 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication. 





Date of 


Trade-mark Class number and product | publica- 
| tion 
1944 
Caracol 47--Llluminating, heating, or | Sept. 9 
lubricating oils and fuels; 
kerosene, gasoline and prod- | 
ucts of petroleum. } 
Coriutin._...| 3—A pharmaceutical prepara- | Do. 
tion, 
Neoformin en 4 ern Do. 
Golden-Tex 10—Instruments, apparatus, Do. 


and contrivances for surgical | 
or curative purposes, or in | 
relation to the health of man 
or animals. 


Fidelidade Class of goods omitted | Do. 
Titan 10—Instruments, apparatus, | Do. 
and contrivances for surgical | 
or curative purposes, or in | 
relation to the health of man | 
or animals. 
Disulfamin 3—A pharmaceutical product Do, 
Cardiogin do ; Do. 
Magna 14, 4, 46, 55, 16, 48, and 10___ | Be. 
Stratopen 17— Engineering, architectural | Sept. 12 
and building contrivances, | 
Deco do. Do 
Speed 48-Perfumery and soaps Do. 
Goldstar do. ; Do. 
Complex 17—Engineering, architectural | Do. 
and building contrivances. 
Simplex i ane | Do. 
Star..........| 37—Underwear, table and bed Do. 
wear. 
Vitaforgan 3—Pharmaceutical specialty Do. 
Minerva 46-—Candles, matches, com- Do. 
mon soap, and detergents; 
starch, blue, and other prep- 
arations for laundry pur- 
poses. 
Plastone 10—Instruments, apparatus, | Do. 
and contrivances for surgi- 
cal or curative purposes, or | 
| in relation to the health of 
man or animals. 
Sunbar 6— Machinery and tools of all | Do. 
kinds and parts of machin- | 
ery, except agricultural and | 
horticultural machinery and | 
their parts. | 
Recorde 6—Machinery and tools of all | Do. 
kinds, and parts of machin- | 
ery. | 
& —Precision instruments, | 
scientifical instruments and 
apparatus for useful pur- | 
poses. 
Atlas 1—Caustic soda Ssiatihe de smastedl | Do. 
Nutro-Cap...; 48—Perfumery and soaps Sept. 5 
Verlite.. 8—Precision instruments, | Do. 
scientifical instruments and | 
apparatus for useful pur- 
poses; instruments and ap- | 
be paratus for teaching. 
Firmodont 10-—-Instruments, apparatus, Do. 
| and contrivances for surgical | 
| or curative purposes, or in | 
relation to the health of man | 
: or animals, | 
Primer_......| 12—-Metal goods not included | Do, 


in other classes. 
Mercarsinol .| 3—A pharmaceutical product..| Do. 
Forvitam 1s aaa sedan ; ; Do. 
Acrylic | 3—A pharmaceutical and me- | Sept. 6 
dicinal product. 
10—Instruments, apparatus, 
and contrivances for surgical 
or curative purposes, 





‘Trade-mark 


Acrylic 


Solvex 


Iber 


Super 


Internacional 
Eletrica. 


Cilandreno 


Richmond 


Meiling 
Fitone 
Sulpharsan 
Master. 
Electra ; 
Superwald. - 


Textol 
Petroid 


| 3—A 


| 
| 


| 


| 12—Metal goods not included | 


Class number and product 


60-—Articles not specified in 
other classes. 

1—Chemical products used in 
the industries, photography 
and chemical analysis; anti- 
corrosives, 

LETC LAINE 

pharmaceutical and 
medicinal product. 

60—Articles not specified in 
other classes. 

12—Metal goods not included 
in other classes. 

8—Precision instruments, sci- 
entifical instruments and 
apparatus for useful pur- 
poses. 


in other classes. 


| 3—A pharmaceutical and me- 


dicinal product. 


| 44—Tobacco, whether manu- 


factured or unmanufac- 
tured including cigars and 
articles for smokers, 

48— Perfumery and soaps 


3--A pharmaceutical specialty _| 


do 


| 10, 17, 34, 36, 48, 49, and 58 
| 8, 10, 12, and 60 


| 


| 10—Instruments, 


D. BD, Fee..s} 


Scabiotana 


tp tA 


Triunfo -. 
Lipotrop- 
Crack... 
Picture of an 


elephant. 
Fidergan.. - - 


ow 


36—Articles of clothing 
49—Games of all kinds: sport- 
ing articles and sport cloth- 
ing not included in other 
classes. 
1—Anilines 
apparatus, 
and contrivances for surgi- 
cal or curative purposes, or 
in relation to the health of 
man or animals. 
Chemical products used 
in agricultural, horticifl- 
tural, veterinary, and sani- 
tary purposes. 
Chemical products _pre- 
pared for use in medicine 
and pharmacy. 
Chemical products used in 
agricultural, horticultural, 
veterinary, and sanitary 
purposes, 
50~—Wood not 
other classes. 
3—A pharmaceutical prepara- 
tion. 
17—Engineering, architectural 
and contrivances. 
11—Cutlery and edge tools_.-- 


to 


to 


included in 


3—A pharmaceutical and me- 
dicinal preparation. 


| Date of 
publica- 
tion 


1944 


Sept. 6 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 





Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Sept. 13 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


| 
| 
Do, 
Do. 





Sept, 4 


Do. 


Do, 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 








Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 


was published in the Diario Oficial. 


Op- 


position must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication. 





Trade-mark 


Dysmenorex . | 


Emecodine.-.|.. 


Kapco. ....--| 


Rintiazin - - - -| 


Necker 

Tio Sam_.. 
Very Good 
Commander - 


| 


| Perfumery and toilet_ 


Product 


Drugstore and chemical prod- 
ucts. 
Sa elders ih 
Agricultural and industrial 
machinery. 
Drugstore and chemical prod- 
uct, 


| Rete 


| 


| 


x aes 
do. 


T went y- | Tobacce, cigars, cigarettes___-- 


Grand. 
Bromo Feni- 

val, 
Stumpen_.. 
Helicar . 


| 
| 
| 
-| 
| 


Drugsto’e and chemical prod- 
uct. 

Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes___ .. 

Electric material and equip- 
ment, transport in general, 
and optical and photo- 
graphic material and equip- 
ment, 


Date of 
| publi- 
cation 





1944 
Sept. 4 


Do, 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
0. 
Do. 
Sept. 


ano oO 


4 
Sept. 9 


Sept. 
Do. 
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Date of 
Trade-mark Class number and product | publiea- 
tion 
1944 
Pharos... Drugstore and chemical prod- | Sept. 1 
uct. : 
Parthenon. -_.| Groceries and foodstuffs_._...._| Sept. 7 








Post-War Palestine 


(Continued from p. 44) 


Some circles in Palestine have recom- 
mended a modification of the mandate 
to permit the granting of preferential 
treatment to those countries importing 
large quantities of Palestinian produce, 
but no steps of any kind have been taken 
to initiate such a change. It is said that 
Palestine’s export trade suffered from the 
trade restrictions and preferences of 
other countries, whereas Palestine was 
unable to protect its own interests in a 
similar manner. In its principal mar- 
ket—the United Kingdom—South Afri- 
can citrus fruit enjoys preferential 
treatment, whereas Palestine’s citrus 
fruit does not. 

As a wartime measure, imports into 
Palestine are subject to license and are 
strictly limited to articles essential to the 
war effort. The Anglo-American Middle 
East Supply Center not only controls the 
general importing policy of Middle East 
governments, including Palestine, but 
also encourages trade among the Middle 
East countries. As a result of this en- 
couragement, interchange of surpluses 
within the region, especially of food- 
stuffs, has considerably reduced the re- 
gion’s dependence upon other parts of 
the world. 

Another wartime problem which may 
have post-war effects is that of exchange 
controls and the accumulation of sterling 
balances. At the outbreak of war the 
Palestine Government instituted control 
over all exchange transactions. The 
lifting of these controls in Palestine is 
a part of the world-wide problem of 
emergency control legislation and will no 
doubt be solved with the general 
problem. 

As a result of military expenditures, 
chiefly British, Palestine’s sterling bal- 
ances have increased. From the avail- 
able published statements it is estimated 
that these balances at the end of 1939 
amounted to approximately £P9,600,000 
and had increased by the end of 1943 to 
approximately £P44,400,000. This in- 
crease of some £P34,800,000 is about 
equal to the national income of Palestine 
for 1 year before the war. 

It would appear that, as far as eco- 
nomic conditions are concerned, the 
stage is set for continued progress in 
Palestine along the lines which had been 
developing before the war. At the same 
time, there exist possibilities which, if 
they can be brought to realization, may 
make of Palestine a modern community 
with a diversified agricultural, indus- 
trial, and commercial life, capable of 
contributing to the world community in 
the future as it has in the past. 
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New Books and 

*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to business men. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 


private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


ae 





Articles of Interest to Businessmen, Ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin September 24, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The September 24 issue con- 
tains these articles: 


BounDARY SETTLEMENT BY COSTA RICA AND 
PANAMA: STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE. 


THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON 
COOPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLICS: By RAYMUND L. ZWEMER. 


DISCUSSIONS BY CUBAN AND UNITED STATES 
CoMMISSIONS. 


COMMERCIAL-POLICY OBJECTIVES: ADDRESS 
BY WILLIAM A. FOWLER. 


FORMATION OF RUBBER STUDY GROUP. 


THE PROCLAIMED LIST: REVISION VIII AND 
SUPPLEMEN? 1. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION. 


Other Publications 


INQUIRY REFERENCE SERVICE. U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 


—AIR-CARGO POTENTIALS BETWEEN THE 
U. S. AND ARGENTINA. September 1944. 
32 pp. 


—MOTION-PIcTURE MARKETS 1944. 
1944. 45 pp. Surveys the motion-picture 
markets in the South Pacific and certain 
Asiatic areas. 


Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


C. I. A. A. Bookiets. Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. A_ series of 
pamphlets covering the American Re- 
publics, telling briefly of the history, 
geography, population, resources, com- 
munications, and economic and social 
organization of each. 

—ARGENTINA. 1943. 
Price, 10 cents. 

—Boiivia. 1944. 13 pp. Illus. Price, 
10 cents. 


—BraziL. 1943. 32 pp. Illus. Price, 
10 cents. 


—CHILE. 1944. 25 pp. [llus. Price, 
10 cents. 


25 pp. Illus. 
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—COLOMBIA. 1944. 17 pp. Illus. 
Price, 10 cents. 

—Cusa. 1944. 
10 cents. 
—Ecvuapor. 1944. 11 pp. Illus. Price, 
10 cents. 

—GUATEMALA. 1943. 8 pp. Illus. 
Price, 10 cents. 

—Mexico. 1943. 25 pp. Illus. Price, 
10 cents. 


—Perv. 1944. 17 pp. Illus. Price, 10 
cents. 

—Urucuay. 1943. 13 pp, Illus. Price, 
10 cents. 


+ —VENEZUELA. 1943. 17 pp. Illus. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Some ASPECTS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
Economic Poticy. Winthrop W. Aldrich. 
1944. 26 pp. Address made by Mr. Ald- 
rich before The Executives’ Club of Chi- 
cago, September 15, 1944, Chicago. 

Available from: The Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York, Pine 
Street corner of Nassau, New York 15, 
le 


AGRARIAN PROBLEMS FROM THE BALTIC TO 
THE AEGEAN: DISCUSSION OF A PEASANT 
PROGRAMME. The Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs. 1944. 96 pp. Price, 
$1. Presents a so-called “peasant pro- 
gramme” for the economic improvement 
of the seven countries in central and 
southeastern Europe—Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Greece. Discusses not only the 
agricultural problems of this area, but 
also those pertaining to other phases of 
post-war reconstruction. 

Available from: New York Publications 
Office, The Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1 East 54th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Treaty Ports. Hallett Abend. 1944. 
271 pp. Price, $3. A story of the great 
cities of China, known as “treaty ports,” 
which were first opened to foreign trade 
by the Treaty of Nanking in 1842, Em- 


17 pp. Illus. Price, 
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phasizes throughout the constant under. 
currents of war, politics, local traditions, 
and international rivalries in China; and 
United States practices and policies 
through the years with regard to that 
country. 


Available from: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 14 West 49th Street, New York 20, 
N. 





Post-War Inter- 
national Air-Traffic 
Potentials 


(Continued from p. 17) 


of these ships is in the service of the 
Navy in the Pacific, and 20 are on order, 
The one already in service on November 
30, 1943, flew nonstop 4,375 miles over 
the Atlantic from Maryland to Natal, 
Brazil, with a load of 13,000 pounds of 
Christmas mail for the Armed Services. 
This marked the longest nonstop cargo 
flight and overwater flight in the history 
of aviation. Subsequently, loads of 174% 
tons were carried. 


Europe and Africa 


Studies of air-cargo potentials for 
Europe and Africa are not far enough 
advanced to permit generalizations. 
Preliminary figures are available, how- 
ever, for the Union of South Africa. 

Exports to South Africa in 1939 
amounted to $69,045,387, of which $13,- 
624,415, or 19.7 percent, constituted air- 
cargo potentials. Imports from South 
Africa amounted to $27,750,171, of which 
$15,119,732, or 54.5 percent, were “air- 
cargo potential” traffic. Air-cargo po- 
tentials constituted 29.7 percent of the 
total trade, which may be compared with 
the 10-percent figure for South America. 

The higher percentage of air-cargo po- 
tentials to total trade is in large part due 
to the diamond trade, with diamonds 
accounting for more than 98 percent of 
air-cargo import potentials. Ostrich 
feathers and sausage casings were im- 
portant items among the commodities 
constituting the remaining 2 percent. 

Outstanding among “air-cargo poten- 
tial” exports were rayon outerwear val- 
ued at $2.07 per pound and radio receiv- 
ing sets, with a value of $1.25 per pound. 
The former commodity possesses a style 
factor and the latter is classed as frag- 
ile—attributes which, in addition to high 
values per pound, cause these two com- 
modities to offer excellent prospects for 
air carriage. 





Tasman Airways 
Improve Service 

The Tasman Empire Airways recently 
increased their commercial air service 
between Sydney, Australia, and Auck- 
land, New Zealand, from twice to three 
times each week. 

This service started in April 1940 with 
a once-weekly schedule which was in- 
creased in September 1940 to three times 
in 2 weeks and later to twice weekly. 
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: Contributors 
Column 


Bae Eee PS: 

Robert J. Barr (“Post-War Pales- 
tine’”).—Born in Walkerville, Ontario, 
Canada. University of Wisconsin, Ph. D. 
Was assistant to James H. Breasted, Di- 
rector of the Oriental Institute, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and traveled with him in 
the Near East. Served as Professor of 
Economics at Marquette University. Has 
been a member of the staff of the British 
Empire Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, since 1942. 


John B. Crane (“Post-War Interna- 
tional Air-Traffic Potentials” ).—Born in 
Chicago, Ill. Graduated from North- 
western University in 1924. State editor 
of the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel. Har- 
vard University, M. A. in Economics in 
1926 and Ph. D. in 1932. From 1926 to 
1934 and from 1935 to 1937 taught at 
Harvard as instructor and tutor in eco- 
nomics, teaching and directing research 
in transportation and public utilities. 
Also from 1932 to 1934 acted as director 
of the Air Mail Investigation authorized 
by the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads of the House of Representa- 
tives. During 1934-35 was Traveling Fel- 
low for the Social Science Research 
Council, spending most of the year in 
England. From 1937 to 1941 served as 
Assistant Professor of Economics and 
Transportation at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. In January 1942 he joined the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as Senior 
Economist and editor of the Monthly Re- 
view of .Transportation Statistics. Be- 
came Chief of the Transportation Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, in March 1943. 


Dorothy V. Knibb (“China’s Challeng- 
ing Post-War Markets’’) —Born at Sabot, 
Va. Graduate of Westhampton College, 
University of Richmond; elected to Mor- 
tar Board Society; studied at University 
of Virginia. Traveled in Europe, Hawaii, 
Japan, and Philippine Islands; teacher 
in American school, Shanghai, China; 
evacuated from Far East December 1940. 
Teacher of English, Scotch Plains High 
School, Scotch Plains, N. J. Joined In- 
dustrial Projects Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, November 
15, 1943. 


August Maffry (“Bretton Woods—and 
Foreign Trade”).—Born in Macon, Mo. 
Did undergraduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri before accepting an ex- 
change scholarship at the University of 
Tubingen in Germany. Following a year 
of research work in Paris for the Social 
Science Research Council of Columbia 
University, returned to the University of 
Missouri, from which he received his doc- 
torate in 1930. Was a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Department of Economics at 
Dartmouth College for 4 years before 
going to Washington to serve successively 
with the Treasury Department, the Office 
of Special Adviser to the President on 
Foreign Trade, and the Department of 
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Commerce. Dr. Maffry came to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in 1935 as a specialist in international 
trade and finance. He has served suc- 
cessively as Assistant Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Trade Statistics, Chief of 
the Coordination-of-International-Sta- 
tistics Unit, and, since November 1942, as 
Chief of the International Economics and 
Statistics Unit. At the recent Bretton 
Woods Conference, Dr. Maffry was a 
technical adviser to the United States 
Delegation. 


E. E. Schnellbacher (“Expanding Serv- 
ice to Established Traders’”).—Was born 
in Quincy, Ill., and educated at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (A.' B. 1923) and 
Georgetown University (LL. B. 1926), be- 
coming a member of the bar of the State 
of Illinois and the District of Columbia. 
After 2 years in the purchasing and ship- 
ping departments of the United Foundry 
Co. at Quincy, and 1 year in mercantile 
credit reporting, he entered the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, June 24, 1924. He was 
designated Chief of the Commercial In- 
telligence Unit in September 1940, and 
in December 1942 he was made Chief of 
the Division of Commercial and Eco- 
nomic Information. Mr. Schnellbacher 
is the author of numerous articles and 
other publications in the field of foreign 
sales and foreign credit practice. 





China’s Challenging 
Post-War Markets 


(Continued from p. 11) 


kerosene valued at $13,569,000 was the 
third ranking import, following cotton 
valued at $31,000,000, and rice valued at 
$22,500,000. The China oil market was 
opened up by the United States, and for 
some years this country had no com- 
petitor in the field. After the beginning 
of the present century, British-Dutch in- 
terests in the East grew strong and a 
lively “oil war” ensued. By the 1930's 
British-Dutch participation was large, 
particularly in the field of fuel oil, and 
to a lesser extent in gasoline and kero- 
sene. In 1936, British-Dutch interests 
supplied the China market with roughly 
40 percent of its gasoline, 35 percent of 
its kerosene, and 70 percent of its fuel 
oil. The United States has generally 
maintained top position as a source of 
lubricating oil. 

China is currently producing oil in 
Kansu Province at the rate of about 
1,500 barrels a day, but, by reason of 
inaccessibility of the location and lack 
of transportation facilities, it is hardly 
likely that much of this oil will find its 
way into the territories formerly served 
by foreign interests. Potential produc- 
tion is not estimated to be large enough 
to affect the general course of events in 
China. Therefore, the market seems to 
lie open to the British-Dutch and the 
Americans, unless Russian oil comes 
more prominently into the picture. 


Larger Iron and Steel Sales? 


Post-war needs of China for iron and 
steel will depend upon the degree of in- 
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dustrialization which the country at- 
tains. When China regains Manchuria, 
along with other areas according to the 
Cairo Agreement, developments there 
and in North China should be able to 
supply more than enough steel to meet 
domestic needs. If a broad industrial- 
ization program should be carried out, 
steel from outside sources, especially 
heavy items such as rails and structural 
shapes, would be required, at least while 
China is developing its own iron and steel 
industries. Future trade developments 
may bear no relation to the past, when 
the United States had less than 20 per- 
cent of the Chinese iron and _ steel 
market. 


How Can China Pay? 


To discuss, or even to list, all com- 
modities for which there might be a de- 
mand in post-war China is a task too 
great to be attempted here. The crux 
of the matter in the question of China as 
a post-war market for United States 
goods is simply: How can China pay? 

During the immediate post-war pe- 
riod, certain emergency measures may 
have to be taken by the United States 
with regard to China, but the matter of 
long-term loans is too involved to be 
discussed here. Eventually China’s ca- 
pacity to buy must resolve itself into a 
question of China’s ability to produce 
goods and services which it can exchange 
for goods and services of the United 
States, or other countries that in turn 
exchange their goods and services for 
those of the United States. The impor- 
tance of “invisible exports’ must not be 
overlooked. A glance at China’s total 
in-payments for 1936—the last “normal” 
year for which figures are significant— 
shows the following: 

Value in 
U.S. currency 
Gone exported... 6. iccsecns $246, 000, 000 
Gold and silver shipped_-_-_-___- 100, 000, 000 
Loans and new foreign invest- 
0 SCR SS ees aE 
Invisible exports: 
Overseas re- 
mittances. $111, 000, 000 

Interest and 

dividends _ 

Foreign ex- 

penditures: 
Missionar- 


18, 000, 000 


45, 000, 000 


15, 000, 000 
Diplomatic 
services_ 
Shipping-.- 
Military 
and na- 
val au- 
thorities 
Tourists __ 


6, 000, 000 
7, 500, 000 


15, 000, 000 
4, 500, 000 
204, 000, 000 


568, 000, 000 


Discounting loans and shipments of 
bullion, China will pay for imports with 
exports and invisible exports, and buy- 
ing on an unprecedented scale will in- 
evitably necessitate a comparable 
increase in one or both categories. 


Export Trade Most Vital 


It is on active export trade that China 
will depend principally for a large part 
of its credit abroad. Goods éxported in 
the immediate future will probably be in 
the same commodity classes as those of 
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the immediate past, but great possibility 
lies in quality improvement of estab- 
lished commodities, and in the develop- 
ment of new products which can utilize 
the tremendous manpower available for 
productive processes. 

China’s leading single export before the 
war was tung oil, of which the United 
States for some time purchased on the 
average more than 100,000,000 pounds 
annually, and in 1937 bought $15,000,000 
worth. The United States is now pro- 
ducing its own tung oil, and a record out- 
put of 10,000,000 pounds is expected from 
the 1944 crop. However, it has taken 20 
years for our country to build up produc- 
tion to this point. Therefore, if United 
States post-war needs should be no 
higher than they were before the war, 
we would be a considerable market for 
this product for many years to come, 
provided that the existing gap between 
intrinsic value and the present fixed 
market price of tung oil can be closed 
somewhat. In view of the possibility of 
discovering new uses for this product, we 
might be a still larger market if price 
factors could be adjusted. 

United States demands for sesame, 
peanut, and other agricultural oils might 
be increased if the quality is improved, 
and units shipped might have more value 
by weight if further processing were done 
in China, in which some of China’s sur- 
plus labor might be utilized. 


Skins and Bristles 


Lack of domestic supplies makes it nec- 
essary for the United States to import 
approximately 9942 percent of all goat 
and kid skins used. Normally, about 50 
percent of these products came from 
India and 10 percent from China. In 
1936 China sold us $2,708,000 worth of 
kid and goat skins, but the value of ex- 
ports to us was $205,000 in 1939. The 
many armies in the field have lived off 
the land, and this has resulted in a sub- 
stantial decrease in the number of live- 
stock in the country. The extent of the 
decrease is not known, but it has been 
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estimated that it may require a 10-year 
period to reach again the 1936 level. In 
view of the anticipated increased world 
demand for skins in the post-war pe- 
riod, China should have very little dif- 
ficulty in selling available quantities on 
the United States market. 

Since World War I, Chinese pig 
bristles have been in large demand by 
brush makers in the United States, and 
in 1936 China exported to this country 
nearly $4,000,000 worth. During the war 
period, while supplies of pig bristles have 
not been available, brushes made of 
plastics bristles have been developed suc- 
cessfully. Synthetic brushes have to be 
“proken in,” however, and there is still in 
some quarters a preference for pig-bristle 
brushes. In the shorter lengths, syn- 
thetic brushes are more expensive. and 
therefore it would seem that there will 
be a lasting demand in the United States 
for limited amounts of pig bristles, par- 
ticularly in the shorter lengths. 


Sub-Surface Wealth 


Much has been said about the sub- 
surface wealth of China, and rightly so. 
In 1937 that country exported $27,657,- 
000 worth of iron ore, tungsten, tin slabs 
and ingots, and antimony. In the same 
year China’s exports of tungsten ores 
were more than three times greater than 
Burma’s production, which was second 
to China’s in volume. In 1937 the 
United States imported from China 
tungsten, tin ingots, and antimony, with 
a total value of $2,023,000, of which 
tungsten accounted for $1,613,000. With 
demand for these valuable ores already 
established in world markets, China 
should be able to count on a steady in- 
come from them. Deposits of other ores 
offer some promise, but major mining 
developments are slow procedures and 
involve heavy capital expenditures. 


Silk, Novelties, Handicrafts 


What are China’s chances of taking 
the place of Japan as the source of supply 
for several important items? Tradition- 
ally, China is the home of silk, but, long 
since, scientific methods of sericulture 
and standardization put Japan in by far 
the more important position in silk pro- 
duction. Between 1936 and 1940 the 
United States imported about three- 
fourths of the world’s production of ex- 
portable silk, as against about 85 percent 
in the preceding 5 years. Average an- 
nual imports for the later period were 
valued at more than $100,000,000, of 
which China supplied, roughly, 10 per- 
cent and Japan more than 70 percent. 
It is estimated that United States im 
ports in the post-war period will be only 
about 15 percent of what they were in 
the pre-war period, because of the fact 
that nylon and other synthetic fibers 
have come into such wide usage. If 
China should adopt, however, scientific 
methods of sericulture and standardize 
production of silk goods, there seems lit- 
tle to prevent that country’s regaining 
from Japan some of its lost ground in 
the silk trade. Sericulture is a house- 
hold occupation to which rural popula- 
tion is adapted, and reeling equipment 
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can be made locally. Since the most 
exquisite brocades, failles, and other 
luxury silk items may be hand-woven, 
China might tap its vast labor supply in 
producing these and other silk items and 
create a demand for them. 

Before the war the novelties industry 
was very important in Japan, and be- 
cause it can be decentralized in homes 
and small hand factories it offers itself 
as one course of development for China, 
In the last pre-war year the United 
States imported novelties and handi- 
crafts from Japan to the value of $21,- 
000,000, while China’s share in our mar- 
ket was $6,600,000. Many, but not all, of 
the Japanese products were of poor ma- 
terials and workmanship. 

If novelty items and handicrafts of all 
kinds could be standardized in China, 
possibility of their taking the place of 
Japanese handicraft in Western markets 
might be limited only by Western meas- 
ures of self-protection, such as tariff im- 
positions or quota controls. Japanese 
handicraft production, however, was 
geared to its modernized industry struc- 
ture and supplemented it, whereas Chi- 
nese hand production has been hitherto 
unregulated and largely a _ traditional 
family or village craft. The Chinese 
craftsman is likely to specialize in his 
output until it becomes a work of art 
rather than artisanship—as is evidenced 
by his production of porcelains, laces, 
and embroideries, basketwork, silver 
work and brasses, and particularly dis- 
played in Chinese carving in wood and 
ivory. 


Great Needs, Notable Assets 


Needs of China cannot be reckoned in 
terms of tens of thousands of radios, 
automobiles, freight cars, electric refrig- 
erators, and bathtubs. The Chinese need 
everything—but they are not likely to 
get all they need in the near future, be- 
cause they must start at the bottom with 
essential and constructive things. In 
building up ability to pay, China must 
start at the bottom too. Fortunately, at 
the very bottom is China’s biggest asset— 
450,000,000 people, the large majority of 
whom have their feet in the soil of the 
good earth itself. 





Swedish Pharmaceutical 
Advance 


The Swedish pharmaceutical industry 
has made such rapid progress during the 
war that one-half the prescriptions filled 
by Swedish druggists can now be pre- 
pared from domestically manufactured 
products, according to the Swedish press. 
Some pharmaceuticals have even been 
exported. 

Reportedly, a well-known drug firm has 
recently released to the market “tenurid,” 
a remedy for scabies, an infection which 
has spread as a result of war conditions. 
This ointment, a sulphur compound, is 
said to be very efficacious. The above 
concern also is selling now “siccacid,” a 
hydrochloric acid in solid tablet form, 
and “skopyl,” a derivative of methylacro- 
polymine, a remedy for various condi- 
tions of cramps. 
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categories, and requires the issuance of 
invoices, with various details, for all 
sales. The decree also limits the num- 
ber of hands through which merchan- 
dise may pass and authorize the various 
ministries interested to fix maximum 
profit margins and sales prices for all 
products. 


Exchange and Finance 


Record Budget Approved.—Budget es- 
timates for 1944-45 (June 1 to May 31), 
as approved by the Grand National As- 
sembly, anticipate record ordinary ex- 
penditures of £T570,434,417 and receipts 
of £T570,435,500, an increase of approxi- 
mately £T83,717,000 over the preceding 
year. The budget law also authorized 
extraordinary expenditures of £T382,- 
000,000 ‘of which £T376,000,000 is desig- 
nated for defense services) and provided 
for extraordinary revenues amounting to 
£T331,075,500, making a total of £T952,- 
434,417 for expenditures and £T901,511,- 
000 for receipts; the deficit of £T50,923,- 
417 was expected to be covered by pro- 
ceeds of a £T35,000,000 National Defense 
Loan and from 5-percent Treasury 
bonds. 

A new supplementary tax, affecting 
principally businessmen and merchants, 
was adopted during the quarter. It pre- 
scribes an additional tax on the amount 
of the annual rent which they pay for 
their residence. 

Note Circulation Up.—The trend of 
note circulation remained upward, 
reaching £T896,160,503 on June 24 
(£T731,550,805 a year earlier), aS com- 
pared with £T866,895,597 on April 1, 
1944 (£T710,479,215). The additional 
notes were covered entirely by gold, and 
the gold coverage increased to £T263,- 
059,581, or 29.4 of actual note circula- 
tion (£T197,954,805, or 27.1 percent), con- 
trasted with £T238,649,777, or 27.5 at 
end of first quarter (£T155,539,743, or 
21.9 percent). 

Gold prices fluctuated rather widely 
during the quarter, closing at between 
37 and 38 Turkish paper pounds to the 
Turkish gold pound, as compared with 
45 at the beginning of the quarter and 
low of 36.70. The official foreign ex- 
change value of the Turkish paper pound 
was steady at 77 cents. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Orders To Be Placed in United States, 
United Kingdom, and Sterling Areas 
Subject to Approval.—All orders to be 
placed in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the sterling-area coun- 
tries are required to be passed through 
the General Secretariat of the Importers’ 
and Exporters’ Unions in Turkey, accord- 
ing to circular No. 89 of the Ministry of 
Commerce, published in the Trade News 
of that Ministry on April 1, 1944. 

The General Secretariat will approve 
Only orders which cover products actu- 
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ally needed in Turkey, no consideration 
being given to orders placed for the pur- 
pose of building up stocks. 


U. Se 


Transport and Communication 


Barge Caravan Transports Petro- 
leum.—On July 31 a caravan of barges, 
2,296 feet long, arrived in Moscow, the 
Soviet Union from Astrakhan, some 
2,000 miles distant. The trip was made 
in 35 days, and it was the first time in 
history that the direct water trip was 
made, according to the Russian press. 
The trip was made possible, states the 
same source, through the creation of the 
artificial Rybinsk Sea which permits 
deep-draft ships to use the Gorki- 
Rybinsk section of the Volga. Diffizul- 
ties were encountered only at the locks 
of the Moscow-Volga Canal. 

The cargo consisted of 25,600 tons of 
petroleum, which would have required 10 
heavy railway trains to transport. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Optical Crystals of Potassium Bromide 
and Potassium Chloride Exempted from 
Key-Industry Duty—A safeguarding of 
Industries Exemption Order of August 
23, 1944, exempts unworked optical crys- 
tals of potassium bromide and potas- 
sium chloride weighing not less than 2.5 
grams each from British key‘industry 
duty, effective August 30, 1944, and con- 
tinuing until June 30, 1945. 


Venezuela 


Transport and Communications 


Projected Highway Construction — 
The 1941-46 National Public Works 
Plan for Venezuela includes highway 
construction, reroutings, and other im- 
provements estimated to cost approxi- 
mately 80,000,000 bolivares. New high- 
ways contracted for in 1945 and 1945 
amount to 8,999,000 bolivares. The 
total length of the highways to be con- 
structed is approximately 1,310 miles: 
the actual distance completed is 582 
miles. 





Aviation Training Given 148 
More Youths From the Other 
Americas 


An aviation training program for 148 
young men from 11 other American re- 
publics has begun at three training cen- 
ters in the United States. The program 
is under the sponsorship of the United 
States Department of State and under 
the supervision of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The third program of its kind con- 
ducted by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, it will provide a year’s training 
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for 36 pilots at Purdue Aeronautical 
Corp., West Lafayette,.Ind.; for 66 me- 
chanics at Sparton School of Aeronautics, 
Tulsa, Okla., and for 46 communications 
and air-traffic control technicians at the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration’s Re- 
gional Headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 

The training of communications sta- 
tion operators and air-traffic controllers 
from the other American republics is 
being undertaken for the first time. It 
will help to provide a continuous chain 
of airway facilities down the length of 
the Western Hemisphere. Pilots now 
flying the 35,000 miles of airways oper- 
ated under standard procedures in the 
United States then will know that they 
can expect similar procedures in the 
other Americas, carried out by English- 
speaking operators. 

The program is in line with a resolu- 
tion adopted unanimously at the First 
Conference of Commissions of Inter- 
American Development held recently in 
New York City. In this resolution the 
delegates of the 21 American republics 
recommended that “to further the devel- 
opment of international American air 
transportation, the American govern- 
ments collaborate in the adoption of 
standard regulations and practices.” 
Radio-telephone communications were 
specifically mentioned in the resolution. 

All trainees in the current program will 
receive intensive instruction in English, 
in addition to their aeronautical studies. 
The University of Kansas City will 
handle this phase of the program for the 
technicians, while the contracting aero- 
nautical schools will provide English in- 
struction for pilots and mechanics. 

To replace eliminated Axis personnel, 
the first inter-American aviation train- 
ing program was begun in January 1942. 
Those successfully completing this train- 
ing program included 170 pilots, 103 serv- 
ice mechanics, 78 instructor mechanics, 
and 13 administrative engineers. Train- 
ing will soon be completed by a second 
group of 34 pilots and 64 mechanics 
under the second inter-American avia- 
tion training program. 
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Control and : 





(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit to Monday, Octo- 
ber 1, 1944) 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 561—Current Export Bulletin No. 192, 
September 25, 1944 


I. REVISION OF MAILING List FOR CURRENT 
ExPorRT BULLETINS 

On July 29, 1944, the Foreign Economic 
Administration sent a card to each addressee 
on the mailing list for Current Export Bulle- 
tins inquiring if it was essential that the ad- 
dressee’s name be retained on the mailing 
list. Notwithstanding a request for response 
within 14 days, each day’s mail continues to 
bring requests that names be continued on 
the list. 

In order to get our mailing lists in order, 
we find it necessary to announce that, effec- 
tive October 10, 1944, mailing of the Current 
Export Bulletin to all addressees from whom 
replies have not been received by that date 
will be discontinued. 


II. MANy GENERAL LICENSE EXPORTATIONS Now 
RATABLE BY WPB FIELD OFFICES 


The field offices of the War Production 
Board have been given increased authority to 
assign preference ratings within certain value 
limitations for commodities ratable on form 
WPB-—541 where such commodities are to be 
exported and the exportations are authorized 
by the Foreign Economic Administrations 
under general license GLV or under a country 
group general license (Group K, etc.). Ac- 
cordingly, in these cases, it will no longer be 
necessary for exporters to submit applications 
on Form FEA 419 to the Foreign Economic 
Administration in order to obtain ratings for 
the procurement of commodities in such 
cases. Instead, priority applications on Form 
WPB-—541 should be submitted directly to the 
nearest WPB field office. The authority to the 
field offices includes the following: 

1. Any proposed exportation which is 
authorized by the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration under the provisions of general 
license GLV; i. e., to such limit of value as is 
specified for the commodity under GLV. 

2. Material which is to be shipped to a 
destination to which FEA authorizes its ex- 
portation under a country-group general 
license if the value of such material included 
on the individual WPB—541 application is not 
in excess of $500. (Country-group general 
licenses are indicated in sec. I of the Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule by the inclusion 
of specific group letters or destination num- 
bers in the column headed Gen. Lic. Group.) 

In preparing Form WPB-—541 for this use, 
the exporter shall insert in the “Foreign 
Clearance” block the words “General License,” 
followed by the symbol “GLV” or the letter 
“G” and the number of the country of des- 
tination, whichever is appropriate. Where 
Form WPB-—541 is used for commodities to be 
exported, the applicant may omit answers to 
questions 6B, 13, 14, 15g, 16, 18B, 18C, 18D. 
and 18F. 

The provisions above do not include ship- 
ments to Canada or United States territories 
and possessions outside the limits of the 
Continental United States. 


III. GENERAL LICENSE FOR SHIPMENTS OF LIM- 
ITED QUANTITY (GLQ) 
A. Shipments of Limited Quantity GLQ. 
Effective immediately, a general license is 
established authorizing the exportation of 
the articles and materials listed below to 
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Group K destinations, where, in a single ship- 
ment, the net quantity of all such articles 
and materials classified under any single 
Schedule B number does not exceed the 
quantity limitations specified opposite the 
commodities listed." 





Depart- 
ment of , 
Commerce license 
Schedule Se 
B No. imits 


General 
Commodity 


Pounds 


Blotting paper $741.00 SOO 
Book paper, not coated 4714. 00 500 
Bristols and bristolboard 4732. 00 500 
Cash-registerandadding- 

machine paper 4797.00 500 
Cover paper. 4720. 00 50) 
Envelopes 1793. 00 500 


Filing folders, index cards, and 
other office forms, plain or 
printed 4750. 00 noo 


Papeteries (fancy writing paper) 4760. 00 500 
Sheathing and building paper 4735. 00 SOO 
Toilet paper - 1728. 00 500 
Waterproof and greaseproof 

paper (except cellophane) 4721.00 500 
Wrapping paper, except kraft 4723.00 5) 
Wrapping paper, kraft $724. 00 500 
Writing paper, bond, ledger and 

drawing .-_- ; 4761. 00 500 
Other boxboard (paperboard 

and strawboard) : 4731.00 500 
Other paperboard 4733. 00 a) 
Other surface coated paper $725. 98 OO 
Other tissue and crepe paper 4726. OS nw) 


Other paper and paper products 
(except paper cups, paper pat- 
terns, and stencils) 1700. 00 mM) 





B. Use of General License GLQ 

1. This general license is designed to per- 
mit shipments of small quantities which have 
been ordered in such small quantities by the 
purchaser. For example, if a purchase order 
calls for 1,000 pounds of envelopes, 300 pounds 
of filing folders, and 200 pounds of adding- 
machine paper, the filing folders and adding- 
machine paper may be shipped under this 
general license. However, shipment of the 
1,000 pounds of envelopes, or any part thereof, 
will require an individual license. 

2. The provisions of General License GLQ 
shall not be construed as limiting the use of 
any general license otherwise specifically 
authorized. Accordingly, shipments of the 
items listed in paragraph A may be made 
pursuant to the general licenses currently in 
force as to those particular commodities. 

3. “Single shipment” is defined to mean 
“all commodities classified under a single 
Schedule B number which move at the same 
time from one exporter to one importer on 
the same exporting carrier.” 

4. Collectors of Customs at Mexican 
border points are authorized by the Foreign 
Economic Administration to limit or prevent 
shipments to Mexico of any commodity under 


'Net weight limitations exclude the weight 
of containers 
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GLQ if they have cause to suspect that such 
exportation is being made for the purpose or 
with the intent of evading any of the regu- 
lations of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration. 


IV. THE RETURN OF COMMODITIES TO CouUN- 
TRIES FROM WHICH IMPORTED—GLR 


In the past, certain commodities brought 
into the United States have been returnable 
under general licenses, identified by the sym- 
bols G—-MEX, G-PAN, GEC, GPM, and 
G-SMPR, to the country from which im- 
ported. These general license privileges re- 
main in effect but have been combined into 
a single general license and given the symbol 
GLR. The use of general license GLR is 
restricted to countries, commodities, pur- 
pose, and conditions as follows: 

A. Machinery, or parts of machinery, 
owned and operated in Mexico and shipped 
to the United States for repair purposes may 
be returned to Mexico, as well as replacement 
parts which are added and rebuilt parts which 
are substituted when the identical parts im- 
ported are not returned to Mexico. 

B. All articles and materials which have 
been imported into the Panama Canal Zone 
from the Republic of Panama for the pur- 
pose of being repaired or processed may be 
returned to the Republic of Panama. 

C. Metal drums, gas cylinders, bags, and 
other containers used in shipping articles 
and materials to the United States from a 
destination in Country Groups K, G, V, and 
M may be returned empty. 

D. Newsprint cores made of any kind of 
material, whether imported into the United 
States separately or as a part of the pack- 
ing of imported newsprint paper, may be 
returned to the destination in Country 
Groups K, G, V, and M from which imported. 

E. Sugar-mill machinery, or parts thereof, 
operated in any of the islands and inde- 
pendent republics listed below and sent to 
Puerto Rico for repair purposes, as well as 
replacement parts which are incorporated in 
or made a part of such sugar-mill machinery 
and rebuilt parts for sugar-mill machinery 
parts which cannot be repaired, may be 
returned to the island or independent re- 
public from which imported. 


Cuba British Guiana 

Haiti. French Guiana 

Antigua. Surinam 

Montserrat Venezuela 

St. Christopher Grenada 

Nevis. The Grenadines 

Barbuda Barbados 

Aruba. Tinidad and Tobago 

Bonaire Curacao. 

St. Eustatius Dominican Republic 

Saba. British Virgin Islands 

St. Martin (southern French West Indies: 
part) Desirade. 

Redonda Guadeloupe 

Anguilla. Les Saintes 

Sombrero Martinique. 

Jamaica Marie Galante 

Dominica St. Martin (north- 

St. Lucia. ern part) 

St. Vincent St. Bartholomew 

Colombia. 


VY. CoMMopITIFs THAT May Be EXPorRTED TO 
CuBA AND MEXIco UNDER THE “BLT” 
(BLANKET) Export LICENSE PROCEDURE 


The provisions regarding applications for 
a “BLT” (Blanket) Export License, which 
are outlined in Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 15, Part 4, pages 158-164, are extended 
to the commodities listed below for ship- 
ments to Cuba and Mexico: 





Commodity 


Cotton semimanufactures 

Cotton manufactures 
3061.00, 3067.00 
3171.00 through 
through 3189.00. 

Wool semimanufactures 

Rayon, nylon, and other synthetic 

textiles 
Miscellaneous textile products 


Cuba, Schedule B No 


3015.00, 3016.00, 3018.00, 3031.10 through 
through 3129.00, 
3181.00, 3187.00 


3830.07, 3842.00, 3845.00 through 3857.70 


911.00 through 3918.00 


Mexico, Schedule B. No 


3011.10 through 3013.20 

3015.00, 3016.00, 3018.00, 3023.00 through 
3140.00, 3171.00 through 3181.00, 3187.00 
through 3189.00 


3633.00 
3842.00, 3845.00 through 3857.70 


3911.00 through 3918.00 





As stated in the announcement of the “BLT” Export License, this procedure is not applicable for the exportation of 
commodities for which Import Recommendations or Export Recommendations are required, 
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VI. ACCEPTANCE OF ORDER BY PRODUCER 
REQUIRED IN WPB OrpER M-317 


Exporters of cotton textiles should note 
that on July 27, 1944, the War Production 
Board issued an amendment (No. 1) to Order 
M-317. This amendment created the require- 
ment that a preference rating for cotton tex- 
tiles assigned by the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration on an export license or release 
certificate must be applied or extended to a 
producer and the order so rated must be ac- 
cepted by a producer or be made the subject 
of a WPB scheduling direction within 6 
months from the date of issuance of the 
license or release certificate. If these pro- 
visions are not complied with, such rating 
will be deemed revoked. 

In other words, within 6 months after the 
assignment of the preference rating, not only 
must the holder of the export for the textile 
product have placed his order with a supplier, 
but the order must have been passed on back 
to the actual producer of the cotton textiles 
and have been accepted by the producer, or 
made the subject of a WPB scheduling direc- 
tion, if the order on the producer is to be a 
valid rated order. Unless this process has 
been completed within 6 months of the date 
of the assignment of the rating, the rating 
will be deemed revoked. 

Ratings applied or extended to orders ac- 
cepted (or made the subject of a War Pro- 
duction Board scheduling direction) at any 
time before August 1, 1944, for delivery before 
October 1, 1944, were excepted from the pro- 
vision above. Consequently, unless the rat- 
ings assigned to such cases were extended to 
the producer of the cotton textiles and the 
order accepted by him or made the subject 
of a War Production Board scheduling order 
before August 1, 1944, for delivery before Oc- 
tober 1, they are now deemed revoked. 

The amendment also made necessary the 
inclusion of the date in the following state- 
ment when it is placed upon the purchase 
order: 


The preference rating was applied in connec- 
tion with export license No. ____-_- dated 
‘ , or release certificate No. 
dated . 


No. 562—Current Export Bulletin No. 193, 
September 27, 1944 


REVISION OF THE GENERAL LICENSE FOR 
SHIPMENTS OF LIMITED VALUE (GLV)' 


Effective immediately, the $25 value limi- 
tation formerly applicable to most commodi- 
ties under the General License for Shipments 
of Limited Value (GLV)' is increased to $100. 
The provisions of the general license GLV 
as set forth in Current Export Bulletin No. 
181 (Announcement 550 in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for August 5, 1944) and Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 15, page 102, are 
superseded as follows: 


Section I. Provisions of General License 
GLV for Commodities other than Chemicals, 
Drugs, Pharmaceuticals and Health Supplies.’ 

A. All articles and materials, unless specifi- 
cally listed in paragraph C below or in sec- 
tion IV, may be exported under general license 
GLV to destinations in Group K where, in a 
single shipment, the net value of the com- 
modities classified under a single Schedule B 
number does not exceed $100. 

B. All articles and materials, unless specifi- 
cally listed in section IV, may be exported 
under general license GLV to destinations in 
Gropp G where, in a single shipment, the net 
value of the commodities classified under a 
single Schedule B number does not exceed 
$25. This $25 limit applies to those articles 
and materials listed in paragraph C below 
having a value limitation in excess of $25; 





‘For shipments by mail only, to French 
North Africa, French West Africa, Eire, Tur- 
key and Middle East Destinations included 
in Group M. (See General License G—POST, 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 15, pp. 
106-109. ) 

* Designated as “CHEM” in Processing Code 
Column of sec. I of Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 15. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


where a value limitation of less than $25 is 
specified in paragraph C, the lesser value shall 
be the controlling factor.* 

C. The articles and materials listed below 
may be exported under general license GLV 
to destinations in Group K where, in a single 
shipment, the net value of all such articles 
and materials classified under any single 
Schedule B number does not exceed the value 
limitations specified. Where an asterisk pre- 
cedes a commodity, all forms, conversions and 
derivations, even though not covered by 
Schedule B numbers listed, are included. 

| Because of space limitations, it is not pos- 
sible to print herewith the list referred to in 
C above, which, however, is available as in- 
dicated in the footnote at the end of this 
Announcement. | 

Section II. Provisions of General License 
GLV for chemicals, drugs, pharmaceuticals 
and health supplies (designated as “Chem” 
in processing code column of section I of 
comprehensive Export Schedule No. 15). 

A. All chemicals, drugs, pharmaceuticals, 
and health supplies, unless specifically listed 
in paragraph D below or in section IV, may 
be exported under general license GLV to 
destinations in Group K and Group G’ where, 
in a single shipment, the net value of all 
such articles and materials classified under 
any single Schedule B number does not ex- 
ceed $25. 

B. All chemicals, drugs, pharmaceuticals 
and health supplies listed in paragraph D 
below may be exported under general license 
GLV to destinations in Group K where, in 
a single shipment, the net value of all such 
articles and materials classified under any 
single Schedule B number does not exceed 
the value limitations specified. Where an 
asterisk precedes a commodity, all forms, 
conversions and derivatives, even though not 
covered by Schedule B numbers listed, are 
included. 

The chemicals, drugs, pharmaceuticals and 
health supplies listed in paragraph D below 
may be exported under general license GLV 
to destinations in Group G where, in a single 
shipment, the net value of the commodities 
classified under a single Schedule Bf number 
does not exceed $25. Where a value limita- 
tion of less than $25 is specified in paragraph 
D, the lesser value shall be the controlling 
factor.‘ 

C. A “medicinal” is defined as “any phar- 
maceutical, drug or chemical usable for the 
preventing, curing, alleviating, or treating of 
disease, and for which there is no accepted 
industrial use.” 

Medicinal mixtures or preparations con- 
taining any product listed in paragraph D 
with an asterisk may be exported in any quan- 
tity under general license GLV to destina- 
tions in Group K provided that in a single 
shipment the value of the restricted item 
contained therein does not exceed the value 
specified in the column headed “Group K”’. 
(The total value of shipments to destinations 
in Group G may not exceed $25.') 

D. Chemicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals 
which may be exported under general license 
GLV within the value limitations indicated 
are as follows: 

|Because of space limitations, it is not 
possible to print herewith the list referred 
to in D above, which, however, is available as 
indicated in the footnote at end of this 
Announcement. | 


Section ITI. Use of General License GLV. 


A. Exporters making shipment under the 
general license GLV must note the symbol 
‘GLV” on the export declaration, when filed. 
The use of the symbol is a certification by 
the exporter that the provisions of the Gen- 
eral License for Shipments of Limited Value 
(GLV) have been met. 

B. The provisions of this general license 
shall not be construed as limiting the use of 
any general license otherwise specifically au- 
thorized. Accordingly, shipments of the items 
within the provisions of general license GLV 


‘Provisions of this paragraph are also ap- 
plicable to Argentina. 
‘Applicable also to Argentina. 
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may be made pursuant to the general licenses 
currently in force as to those particular com- 
modities. 

C. Preference Ratings. 

The War Production Board has authorized 
its Field Offices to assign preference ratings 
for exportations under the provisions of the 
General License for Shipments of Limited 
Value (GLV) when the commodities are rat- 
able on Form WPB-541. 

D. Exportations made under the General 
License for Shipments of Limited Value must 
not exceed the net value limitations pre- 
scribed in sections I and II above. In making 
such a shipment, the exporter shall enter on 
his export declaration, when filed, the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The domestic market price of the com- 
modities declared herein for exportation un 
der GLV does not exceed the sum of $-_-_-__-. 
(Insert the general license value limit ap- 
plicable to the commodity.) 

1. Under this general license, exportations 
at prices lower than the domestic market 
price will be permitted where shipper export 
prices are customarily less than domestic 
market prices. However, for the purpose of 
determining the amount which may be 
shipped under general license GLV, the do- 
mestic market price will govern where it is 
higher than the invoice price; where the in- 
voice price is higher, it will govern. 

2. Definitions. 

“Net Value” is defined to mean “the actual 
selling price less shipping charges or the do- 
mestic market price at the time and place of 
shipment, whichever is the larger.” 

“Domestic market price” is defined to mean 
“the Office of Price Administration ceiling 
price which may be charged to the same type 
of purchaser in the United States, or, where 
no ceiling price has been established, the 
current market price.” 

“Single shipment” is defined to mean “all 
commodities classified under a singler Sched- 
ule B number which move at the same time 
from one exporter to one importer on the 
same exporting carrier.” 

E. Special provisions for exports to Mexico 
under General License for Shipments of Lim- 
ited Value (GLV) are set forth in Current 
Export Bulletin No. 189 (Announcement 558 
in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for September 
9), Subject ITI. 


Section IV. Commodities Which May Not Be 
Exported Under the General License for 
Shipments of Limited Value (GLV) 


A. The following items will require indi- 
vidual licenses for export in any amount to 
any destination except Canada: 


Aircraft parts, equipment, and accessories 
other than those listed in the President's 
Proclamation of April 9, 1942. 

Air raid sirens and alarms. 

Ammunition for small arms, 22-caliber or 
less. 

Cinchona bark, all forms. 

Cinchonidine, all forms. 

Cinchonine, all forms. 

Cookers, pressure, iron or steel, enameled and 
not enameled. 

Components for small-arms ammunition, 
22-caliber or less. 

Diamonds, industrial. 

Digitalis seeds. 

Electric fans. 

Emetine, all forms. 

Equipment and parts which can be used or 
adapted to use for the production of avia- 
tion motor fuel or tetraethyl lead. 

Equipment for the production of aviation 
lubricating oil. 

Fire-control instruments, military search- 
lights, aerial cameras, and other types of 
military equipment containing optical 
elements. 

Firearms. 

Gas masks. 

Gauges, precision. 

Hempseeds. 

Household electrical and mechanical refrig- 
erators. 

Metal drums, containers and gas cylinders, 
except those that may be exported under 
general license GEC (Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 15, p. 110). 

Narcotics and narcotic preparations. 
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Optical elements for fire-control instruments, 
aircraft instruments, etc. 

Paraffin wax, refined or unrefined. 

Penicillin. 

Petroleum products as follows: 

Natural gasoline. 

Aviation motor fuels, all. 
Other motor fuels and gasoline. 
Kerosene. 

Platinum jewelry. 

Quinidine, all forms. 

Quinine and quinine preparations, all. 

Radio transmitting sets. 

Shotgun shells. 

Telephone and telegraph equipment and re- 
pair parts, including telephone resistors. 
Wood and wood manufactures except as 
specifically authorized under’ general 

license. 

B. The following commodities are licensed 
by agencies other than FEA and therefore 
may not be shipped under the provisions of 
the general license for shipments of limited 
value (GLV) 

Arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
(see President's Proclamation of April 9, 
1942). 

Tin plate scrap. 

Helium gas. 

Gold (except fabricated gold with a gold con- 
tent value of 80 percent or less as defined in 
sec. 4 of the Provisional Regulations issued 
under the Gold Reserve Act of 1934). 
[Copies of the Bulletin with complete lists 

may be obtained from the Foreign Economic 

Administration, Washington 25, D. C., and 61 

Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., or from the 

Field Offices of the Department of Commerce. | 


No. 563—Current Export Bulletin No. 
194, September 28, 1944 


I. NEw PROCEDURE FOR BOOKING OF CARGO TO 
CERTAIN DESTINATIONS 


Effective October 1, 1944, a new procedure 
will be established for the booking of cargo 
to the destinations listed below. The Form 
FEA 138, Statements of Cargo Availability, 
now in use for shipments to many other 
countries, will also cover shipments to these 
destinations. 


French Guiana. 

French West Indies, 
including Desirade 
Gaudeloupe, Les 
Saintes, Marti- 
nique, Marie Ga- 
lante, St. Martin 
(northern part), 


Angola (Portuguese 
West Africa). 

Belgian Congo. 

British West Africa, 
including Nigeria, 
British Cameroons, 
Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, Gold Coast 


including Ashanti and St. Barthol- 
and Northern Ter- omew. 

ritory, and British Liberia. 

Togoland. Madagascar. 


French Cameroons. 
French Equatorial 
Africa. 


A. Submission of Statements of Cargo 
Availability. 

1. Exporters will submit Statements of 
Cargo Availability, Form FEA 138, for any of 
the destinations above for shipments weigh- 
ing 2,240 pounds or more whether such ex- 
portations are authorized under General, In- 
dividual, or SP Licenses. 

2. Statements of Cargo Availability will be 
filed in sextuplicate for British West Africa 
shipments and in quintuplicate for the other 
destinations listed above and will be sub- 
mitted directly to the Transportation and 
Storage Division of the Foreign Economic 
Administration, 61 Broadway, New York 6, 
n= 

3. Exporters may book directly with any 
steamship company serving the destinations 
above for shipments weighing less than 2,240 
pounds. 

B. Procedure for Booking of Cargo. 

1. Statements of Cargo Availability ap- 
proved by the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration will be assigned an FEA reference 
number, and two copies, stamped “Certified 
for Booking,” will be returned by the Foreign 
Economic Administration to the person indi- 
cated for notification. 

2. Upon receipt of the two copies of ap- 
proved Statements of Cargo Availability, ex- 


Mozambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa) . 
Reunion. 
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porters may arrange for tentative bookings 
with steamship companies serving the in- 
tended destination. The procedure will be 
as follows: 

a. The exporter will submit the two cer- 
tified copies of each Statement of Cargo 
Availability to the steamship company. 

b. Upon completion of a firm booking, the 
steamship company will return one copy of 
the Statement of Cargo Availability to the 
exporter and will retain the other copy for 
its files. 

c. An ODT permit number, when necessary, 
will be assigned by the Division of Cargo 
Control, War Shipping Administration, upon 
submission by the exporter of an Associa- 
tion of American Railroad form bearing 
steamship company certification of space 
reservation. 

3. If a shipment has not been booked with 
the steamship company nor an ODT permit 
issued within 90 days after the approval 
date of the Statement of Cargo Availability, 
such Statement will be canceled auto- 
matically, and one copy of Form FEA 138 
will be ‘returned to the exporter, who may 
file a new application. If an ODT permit 
number has been issued within the 90-day 
period, the actual date of loading may take 
place after the 90-day period has expired. 

4. If the application cannot immediately 
be approved due to heavy backlog or other 
reasons, all copies of the Statement of Cargo 
Availability will be returned without action 
to the applicant and a resubmission date may 
at that time be suggested. 

C. If the entire shipment covered by a 
Statement of Cargo Availability is not ex- 
ported on one vessel, the Statement of Cargo 
Availability becomes invalid for movement 
of the remainder of the merchandise. The 
exporter may submit a new Statement of 
Cargo Availability for shipment of the bal- 
ance if its quantity is such as would ordi- 
narily require submission of a Statement of 
Cargo Availability. 

D. All freight space applications which 
cover proposed shipments weighing 2,240 
pounds or more and which were on file with 
the War Shipping Administration prior to 
October 1, 1944, will be considered valid 
until November 30, 1944. If unshipped at 
that time, applications will be canceled and 
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returned to the applicant. The exporter may 
file a new application in accordance with the 
procedure outlined in paragraph B above. 


II. ELIMINATION OF STATEMENTS OF CarRGO 
AVAILABILITY FOR ALL SHIPMENTS, EXCeEpr 
NEWSPRINT, TO CERTAIN SOUTH AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES 


A. Effective October 15, 1944, control of 
shipping to— 


Bolivia Colombia 
Ecuador Peru 
Chile Venezuela 


by means of Statements of Cargo Availability, 
Form FEA 138, will be discontinued except 
for newsprint. On and after that date, ex- 
porters may arrange freight space bookings 
directly with the steamship companies for 
all shipments, except newsprint. 

B. Effective November 1, 1944, control of 
shipping to—- 


Brazil 
Paraguay 


Uruguay 


by means of Statements of Cargo Availability, 
Form FEA 138, will be discontinued for all 
shipments other than newsprint. On and 
after that date, exporters may arrange freight 
space bookings directly with the steamship 
companies for all shipments, except news- 
print. 

C. As at present, exporters shall submit 
Statements of Cargo Availability for all ship- 
ments weighing 2,240 pounds or more for 
Argentina. 

D. Exporters shall discontinue the use of 
Form FEA 166 for shipments to the destina- 
tions listed in paragraph A above effective 
October 15, 1944, and to the destinations 
listed in paragraph B above effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1944 

E. The current procedure for the submis- 
sion of Statements of Cargo Availability cov- 
ering shipments of newsprint (Schedule B 
No. 4711.00) shall remain in effect for all 
South American Republics. Exporters shall 
continue to submit Statements of Cargo 
Availability for such shipments in quanti- 
ties of 2,240 pounds or more to the Require- 
ments and Supply Branch, Foreign Economic 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


Ill. Export LICENSE APPLICATION LIMITS FOR CERTAIN TooLts, CMP 362, CMP 644, AND CMP 647 


A. As announced in Current Export Bulletin No. 175 and incorporated in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 15, page 155, the Requirements and Supply Branch has established for 
certain other American Republics a procedure whereby limits for quarterly periods will be 
suggested to exporters beyond which applications for export licenses for the commodities listed 


below are not likely to be approved: 





CMP Code 


Commodity No Schedule B No. 
Tools, metal cutting 
Bits, metal working 2 7443.82, 6167.98 
Boring tools, metal working wy2 7443 82, 7458.98 
Broaches, machine, metal working 362 7443.82 
Burrs, metal working $2 6178.98 
Circular form tools, metal working 362 6155.15, 6155.18 
Cutters, metal working w2 6118.09, 6170.00, 
6178.06, 7443.82 
Dies, metal working wh2 6169.43, 6169.98, 
7443.82 
Drills, reamers and counter sinks, metal working 462 6167.43, 6167.98, 
6177.00 
Hack saw blades, metal cutting Mi2 6154.43, 6154.98 
Knives, metal cutting (include machine ui2 6118.05 
Saws and blades, metal working (except hack, diamond and circular saws wi2 6156.98 
Taps and screw plates, metal working wi2 6168.43, 6168.98, 
7443.82 
Files and rasps 
Files and rasps, 7 inches or more in length O44 6158.50 
Files and rasps less than 7 inches in length 44 6158.10 
Tools, mechanics’ hand service 
Automobile service appliance, gear pullers, piston pin drivers, inserters and remoy 47 7931 80 
ers, only. 
Drills 47 6178.92, 6169.98 
Hack saw frames 647 6156.98 
Hammer 647 6160.00 
Hand tools, brazing tools, carburetor tools, clutch pilot tools, pullers other than 647 6178.98 
gear, screw drivers and extractors, and wire splicing machines 
Mechanics’ hand tools, n. e. s. (include seribers 647 6178.95 
Metal cutting tools, chisels, pipe cutting equipment, punches, snips and snippers (47 6170.00 
Pipe stocks (include threading 647 6160.43 
Pliers and nippers 647 6173.00 
Tool boxes, iron or steel 47 6209.98 
Tool boxes, wood O47 4299.00 
Vises 647 6163.00 
Wrenches 647 ~—- 6164.00, 6165.00, 


6168.43, 6168.98 
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B. Limits for the fourth quarter of 1944 for 
the above commodities have been set up and 
exporters are reminded that they may obtain 
the details of this procedure by writing to 
the Machinery Division, Machine Tool Sec- 
tion, Reference SU-957, Requirements and 
Supply Branch, Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. 


IV. FABRICATED GOLD 


A. Under an arrangement with the Treas- 
ury Department, the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration will license fabricated gold, ex- 
cept dental gold, with a gold content value of 
g0 percent or less as defined in section 4 of 
the Provisional Regulations issued under the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934, The Treasury De- 
partment will continue to license all other 

old. 

, B. “Fabricated gold”’ as defined in section 
4 of the Provisional Regulations issued under 
the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 means “Gold 
which has, in good faith and not for th2 
purpose of evading, or enabling others to 
evade, the provisions of the Act or of these 
regulations, been processed or manufactured 
for some one or more specific and customary 
industrial, professional, or artistic uses, but 
does not include gold coin or scrap gold.” 

C. The Treasury Department has ruled 
that ceramic gold, gold wire, gold leaf, gold 
foil, and other similar types of gold of which 
not more than 80 percent of the total value is 
attributable to the gold content and which 
meet the requirements of the definition as 
stated above will be considered to be ‘“‘fabri- 
cated gold.” 

D. Any inquiries as to the applicability or 
the effect of the determination set forth 
in paragraph C above relating to particular 
situations should be addressed to the Bureau 
of the Mint, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. If the inquiry involves an 
exportation problem, a copy of the letter 
should be sent to the Metals and Minerals 
Division, Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Foreign Economic Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

E. The information with reference to ex- 
ports of gold contained in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 15, page 200, is modified 
accordingly. 


No. 564—-New Belgian Congo 
cedure—September 30, 1944. 


In connection with the discontinuance of 
program licenses, as announced by the 
Foreign Economic Administration in Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 188 on August 30, 
1944, to be effective from October 1, the 
Belgian Congo Purchasing Commission has 


Trade Pro- 


List oF ComMoptITies FoR Wuich Import PERMITS 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





issued a circular describing the new pro- 
cedure for confirmation of Belgian Congo 
import permits. 

All shipments to the Belgian Congo re- 
main subject to the issuance of prior im- 
port permits to the prospective importers 
by the Belgian Congo import control au- 


thorities. Without these permits shipments 
are liable to seizure on arrival. The num- 
bers of such import permits must appear 
on all applications for export licenses and 
on all shipping documents. The sole ex- 
ception is that donations to recognized re- 
ligious and scientific institutions of all goods, 
except those listed hereafter, may be sent 
without prior import permit. 

Import permits for the goods listed below 
are issued in the Belgian Congo on the 
basis of allocations granted by the Foreign 
Economic Administration. For these goods 
a confirmation of such permits is required 
to be obtained by the exporter from the 
Belgian Congo Purchasing Commission in 
New York. In most instances it will be given 
for the quantity or amount granted originally 
in the Congo, but the Belgian Congo Pur- 
chasing Commission may be obligated to 
make adjustments. The import permits for 
these commodities will be valid for the 
amount or quantity specified in the con- 
firmation issued by the Belgian Congo Pur- 
chasing Commission. For their own protec- 
tion, exporters of commodities appearing 
on the list should obtain such confirmation 
from the Belgian Congo Purchasing Com- 
mission prior to applying to the Foreign 
Economic Administration for the, export 
license. 

Application for confirmation of import 
permits shall be made on special forms which 
the Belgian Congo Purchasing Commission, 
located at 630 Fifth Avenue, New York-—20, 
N. Y., will furnish free of charge. The Com- 
mission will return to the applicant three 
copies of the application stamped for con- 
firmation, retaining the fourth copy for its 
own files. The applicant is advised to at- 
tach a stamped copy of the confirmed appli- 


ARE SURJECT TO CONFIRMATION BY THE BELGIAN 


CONGO PURCHASING COMMISSION IN NEW YORK 





Commodities 


Textile Division 
All cotton textiles, including fabricated goods and remr 

Containers Division 

2. Cotton bags, new and used 
Consumer Durable Goods Division 

3. Enamelware 

4. Lanterns 
5. Razor blades 
6. Bicycles 
7. Electric lamps: Large incandescent 

8. Silverware, plated, flatware 

9. Galvanized pails 
Paper and Paper Products Division 

10, All paper and paper products 
Rubber Division 


ll. Auto tires and tubes 


Food Division 
12. Milk. (a) Evaporated 
(h) Condensed 
(c) Powdered 
Service Division 
13. Typewriters 
14. Calculating machines 
15, Adding machines 
Leather and Leather Goods Division 


16. All leather shoes 


Allocation 


Schedule B No. Units 


Code No 


rants 3012. 00 to 3188, 00 Linear yards. 


3191. 10 and 3191. 50 Pounds. 
6126. 00 
9792. 00 
6113. 00 
7950. 00 
706A. 55 | 
6958. 00 
6121. 00 


684. 00 
537.3 
650. 00 
109. 1 
423. 2 
652. 1 
683. 10 


Dollar. 
Unit. 
Unit. 
Unit. 
Dollar. 
Dollar. 
Unit. 


4714. 00 to 4799. 00 Pound. 


643.2 |\yr.; 
2082. 00 and 2063. 00 a ; \t nit. 
0062. 00 
0061, 00 Pound. 
0063. 00 { 
7770. 00 
7757. 00 


7756, 00 


472. 73 
472. 32 


472. 31 


Unit. 
Unit. 
Unit. 


{ 0645. 10 to 0646.00 | Pair 
Jand 0647. 10 to 0648.00 |{ Y 





The above list is subject to change, which will be made 
Commission 


» known to exporters by the Belgian Congo Purchasing 
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cation to each of two copies of the invoice 
going out to the consignee in the Belgian 
Congo, and to retain the third for his files. 
In its confirmation stamp, the Belgian Congo 
Purchasing Commission will mention 
whether the Congo import permit is con- 
firmed for the whole or for a specified part 
of its original quantity or amount. In the 
event that an allocation granted to the Bel- 
gian Congo is increased subsequently, the 
Belgian Congo Purchasing Commission will 
immediately advise the Authorities in the 
Congo, and it will confirm new import per- 
mits, or the balance (in part or in toto) of 
import permits previously granted, as in- 
structed by the Congo Import Control. The 
procedure in force as regards SP Licenses and 
Priorities to be secured under the Mine 
Serial Number procedure remains unchanged. 


No. 565—Current Export Bulletin No. 195— 
October 2, 1944. ‘ 


I, PERIOD OF VALIDITY REDUCED FOR LICENSES 
COVERING PEPPER AND CINNAMON FoR ALL 
DESTINATIONS Except SELECTED DESTINATIONS 


Effective immediately, export licenses for 
all types of pepper, Schedule B No. 1549.11, 
and cinnamon, Schedule B No. 1549.02 (ex- 
cepting imitation and synthetic and except- 
ing cinnamon chips), to any destination 
other than Selected Destinations will be valid 
for 3 months from the approved date. Both 
the validation date and the date of expiration 
will be indicated on the license. 

The applicant may request an extension of 
the 3 months’ license should more time be 
required for shipment. If the facts justify, 
the license will be extended by the Foreign 
Economic Administration for an additional 3 
months’ period. 

Licenses and release certificates for pepper 
and cinnamon now outstanding will remain 
valid for the period originally indicated. 


II. Sussipy REFUND PROCEDURE FOR EXPORT 
SaLeEs or Dry EDIBLE BEANS 


A. The procedure to be followed when ex- 
porting dry edible beans, prunes, and raisins 
was outlined in Current Export Bulletin No. 
173 (Announcement No. 542), Subject VI, 
and in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
15. In accordance with these regulations, re- 
funds of subsidy payments are required on 
exports of certain grades and classes of dry 
edible beans of the 1943 crop, except when 
exported by ccuntry shippers, in the amount 
indicated on Schedule A.‘ However, as of 
August 3, 1944, the maximum domestic ceiling 
prices on dry edible beans were revised up- 
ward, thereby decreasing the amount of sub- 
sidy refund required for export sales of beans 
purchased by the exporter on or after Au- 
gust 3, 1944. 

B. 1. Effective immediately, the amount to 
be refunded to Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in applying for a Certificate of Suosidy 
Clearance shall be in accordance with the 
schedule set forth below on dry edible beans 
of the 1943 crop of the classes specified, grad- 
ing U.S. No. 2 or better, which were purchased 
by the exporter on the basis of the pricing 
provisions contained in Second Revised Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 270, issued July 
<9, 1944 and effective August 3, 1944. 

2. In filing an application with Commodity 
Credit Corporation on 1943 CCC Export Form 
for a Certificate of Subsidy Clearance on dry 
edible beans, to which the rates shown below 
are applicable, it will be necessary that the 
exporter place a certification thereon stating 
that the beans listed on the form were pur- 
chased on or after August 3, 1944, on the basis 
of the pricing provisions of the Second Re- 
vised Maximum Price Regulation No. 270, is- 
sued July 29, 1944. This certification shall 
be in the following form: 

“The commodities included on this applica- 
tion were purchased by applicant on or after 
August 3, 1944, on the basis of the pricing 
provisions contained in the Second Revised 


1 Schedule A was attached to Current Export 
Bulletin No. 173 (Announcement No. 542.). 
However, copies of this schedule may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Food Programs, For- 
eign Economic Administration, or the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. 
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Maximum Price Regulation No. 270 issued by 
the Office of Price Administration on July 29, 








3. The amount of subsidy required for 
exports of dry edible beans of the 1943 crop 
purchased prior to August 3, 1944, shall be 
the same as shown in the Schedule A referred 
to in paragraph A above. 


Ill. Export oF AUTOMOTIVE MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT 


Exporters are requested to include on all 
export license applications for the following 
commodities, at the top of the space for 
Description of Commodities, the processing 
code index “AUTO” and CMP 251 (Automo- 
tive Maintenance Equipment). It is espe- 
cially necessary that full description and 
itemizing of commodities, as well as com- 
plete end-use justification in answer to ques- 
tion 14, be shown on such applications. 

It is requested that separate license appli- 
cations be submitted for each of the com- 
modities listed below classified under Sched- 
ule B No. 7931.80 to facilitate the routing and 
processing. 





Schedule 


C 
ommodity B No 


Armature growlers: Automotive vehicle 

testing type 7038. 9S 
Battery chargers: Fast type (battery leads 

not to exceed 7 feet each; A. C. lead not to 


extend beyond charger case) 7028. 00 


Brake drum lathes ; 7403. 09 
Brake relining machines 7931. 80 
Bushing grinders 7931. 80 
Connecting-rod boring machines 7931. 80 


Crankshaft regrinders: Stationary 7931. 80 
Cylinder reboring bars 7931. 80 
Cylinder sleeve pullers 7931. 80 


Jacks: Curb wheel type (less than 2-ton 


capacity) 7931. 80 
Jacks: Shop wheel type (4- and 10-ton 

capacity 7931. 80 
Lifts: Automotive vehicle twin-post type 

(capacity not less than 10 tons) 7931. 80 
Piston regrinders 7931. 80 
Shell-bearing boring machines 7931. 80 
Valve refacers 7931. 80 
Valve seat grinders 7931. 80 





IV. Exports oF NONAUTOMOTIVE REPAIR PARTS 
INCLUDED UNDER CMP Cope No. 803 


Exporters are requested to enter on all 
license applications for the nonautomotive 
parts included under CMP 803, at the top of 
the space for Description of Commodities, 
the processing code index “AUTO” and CMP 
803. This information will facilitate the 
routing of the license applications for proc- 
essing in the Automotive Section, Foreign 
Economic Administration. It is to be noted 
that the following CMP groups may now be 
included under CMP 803 when such items 
are to be exported solely as nonautomotive 
repair parts: 

CMP Code No. 111—Fittings, nonautomo- 










2 The requirement contained in paragraph B2 
above has been approved by the Bureau of the 
sjudget, under date of September 21, 1944, and 
approval No. BB 31—R052, in accordance with 
Regulation A pursuant to the Federal Reports 
Act of 1942. 


1944.” 2 
SCHEDULE OF REFUNDS 
. U.S. No.1 t .8.C.H 
Class U.S. No o XY 0.8 
ee, | 
Cents Cents 
Medium White 30 30 
Pea 43 43 
Great Northern 38 28 
Small White 38 38 
Flat Small White 38 38 
Small Red 38 28 
Cranberry (other than West- 
ern) 33 33 
Cranberry (Western) 0 0. 
Pink 18 18 
Pinto 28 ig 
Baby Lima 48 418 
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tive; tube; compression; not Parker type; 
not including pipe fittings for electric re- 
frigerators. 

CMP Code No. 135—Carburetors, nonauto- 
motive; not aircraft 

CMP Code No. 156—Bearings, nonautomo- 


tive; babbitted, common, sleeve; not bal] 
and roller; not wood bearings; not lineshaft; 
not water lubricated ship stern, tube, strut, 
rudder shaft bearings. 

CMP Code No. 413—Plugs, spark, nonauto- 
motive; not aircraft 


V. CHANGES IN GENERAL LICENSES 





Depart General | General 
: ment of | license | license | Effective date 
Commodity Commerce a — = sHIOCESVO COLe OF 
Schedul group, group, change 
B No old new 
Fruits, fresh 
Subtropical fruits, fresh 
Grapefruit 1302. 00 None K | Immediately 
Lemons and limes 1303. 00 None K | Immediately 
Oranges and tangerines 1305. 00 None K | Immediately 
Other fruits, fresh 
Apples in barrels 1312. 00 Nome K | Immediately 
Apples in baskets 1310. 00 None K | Immediately 
Apples in boxes 1311.00 None K | Immediately 
Pears 1316, 00 None K | Immediately 
Brass and bronze ; 
Other brass and bronze manufactures, n. e. s 6479. GS 
Mattress ventilators 6479. YS Nome K | Immediately, 
All other brass and bronze manufactures, n. e. s 6479. US None None ; 
Chemical] specialties 
Cellulose acetate plastic film support 8267. 00 None K | Immediately, 
Pyroxylin plastic film support or base (containing less than 
12 percent nitrogen 8263. 00 Nome K | Immediately 
Electrical Machinery and Apparatus , 
Battery chargers, nonrotating, complete 7028. 00 
For automotive use 7028. OO None None 
Tungar, rectigon and rectifier tubes and bulbs 7028. 00 None K Immediately 
Other complete battery chargers nonrotating 7028. OO Nom None 
Razors, electric, containing mica 7009.15 None K Immediately 
Razors, electric, other 7099. 18 None K | Immediately 
Industrial Machinery: 
Other industrial machinery and parts, n. e. s 7750. OS 
Coffee mills and parts, power 7750. 9S None K | Immediately 
Popeorn machines and parts, electric 7750. OS Nom K | Immediately 
Other industrial machinery and parts, n. e. s 7750. OS Nome Nom 
Jewelry 
Jewelry findings, parts, and materials 9635. 00 
Of solid gold, platinum, palladium or precious stones 0635. 00 Nome Nome 
Other jewelry findings, parts, and materials 9635. 00 Nom Immediately 
Nonmetallic minerals 
Nonmetallic mineral products, except precious, n. e. s 
(include dead burned dolomite, crushed stone, gravel, 
crushed slate, silex, crude chalk and chalk manufactures 
(report chalk crayons in 9306.00 S000). GS 
Flints, gas light 5060. OS Nome K | Immediately 
Other nonmetallic mineral products, except precious, 
n.e.s 5060. Gs Nome Nom 
Optical Goods 
Optical lenses, not fitted to instruments 9147.00 
Photographic and projection lenses except 35-mm. pro 
jection lenses 9147.00 None K Immediately 
Other optical lenses, not fitted to instruments 9147.00 Nome Nom 
loys, Athletic and Sporting Goods 
Ice skates 9440. 00 
With shoes attached 9440. 00 Nome K Immediately 
Other 9440. 00 kK iN 





Exporters are reminded that applications for preference ratings for commodities valued at $500 or less which are 
exportable under general license should be sent to War Production Board Field Offices, provided the commodity ts 
ratable on WPB 541, 
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TOMORROW IS TOO LATE 
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